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CHAPTER    I 


CHAPTER   I 

Birth  of  la  petite  Madame — Her  promising  disposition — Mousse- 
line  la  serieuse — Marie  Antoinette  as  a  mother — Education 
and  faults — Madame  Royale's  conduct  on  the  5th  and 
6th  of  October — Life  at  the  Tuileries — Varennes — Story 
of  the  Varennes  journey  related  by  Madame  Royal e — 
Constitutional  Guard  appointed  for  Louis  XVI. — Courage 
of  Madame  Royale  on  June  2oth  and  August  loth — 
Madame  Royale  and  M.  Carnot— The  royal  family  before 
the  Assemblee — The  royal  family  is  conducted  to  the 
Temple. 

BORN  on  December  19,  1778,  the  infant  daughter 
of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie- Antoinette  was  at 
once  carried  to  the  chapel  to  receive  the  Sacrament 
of  Baptism.  Cardinal  de  Rohan- Cue*  me*  ne'e,  Grand 
Almoner  of  France,  performed  the  ceremony.  The 
child  was  held  at  the  font  by  Monsieur,  representing 
the  King  of  Spain,  and  Madame  in  the  name  of  the 
Empress  of  Austria,  godfather  and  godmother.  She 
received  the  names  of  Marie-Therese-Charlotte,  but 
was  to  be  known  only  by  her  title,  Madame  Royale,1 
or,  in  more  familiar  language,  "  The  little  Madame." 

Her  "household"  was  immediately  formed.  It  is 
difficult,  nowadays,  to  realise  what  such  a  "  household" 
involved. 

1  Gazette  de  France,  Tuesday,  December  22,  1778. 
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16  MADAME    ROYALE 

Taine  explains  :  "  By  Household  one  must  under- 
stand an  establishment  of  fifteen  or  twenty  distinct 
offices — stables,  hunt,  chapel,  faculty,  bedchamber, 
cellar,  wardrobe,  almonry,  kitchen,  fruit-room,  pantry, 
furs,  cabinet,  council,1  and  many  others. 

The  dignity  of  a  princess  could  not  be  suitably 
maintained  without  these.  When  the  question  arose 
of  forming  the  establishment  of  Madame  Royale,  aged 
one  month,  the  Austrian  Ambassador  wrote  :  "  The 
Queen  desires  to  cut  down  undue  luxury,  useless 
prodigality  of  servants,  and  such  things  as  might 
produce  sentiments  of  arrogance." 

Even  with  the  above-mentioned  reductions  the 
household  of  the  young  Princess  comprised  about 
eighty  persons  for  her  separate  use.2  In  spite, 
one  might  almost  say,  of  so  much  care,  Madame 
Royale  made  admirable  progress. 

"  My  daughter  gains  strength  daily,"  Marie- 
Antoinette  wrote  to  the  Empress  ;  "  in  the  eyes  of  her 
mother  she  is  the  most  beautiful  child  in  the  kingdom. 
The  King  agrees  with  me,  and  I  am  certain  my  dear 

1  For    the     following    details    cf.    Warroquier,     I.    passim. 
National   Archives    O     710    6/s,    Maison    du    Roi,   expen^ 
— D'Argenson,  February  25,  1752. — In  1771  three  million  fiancs 
were  spent  on  setting  up  the   "household"  of  the  Comtesse 
d'Artois.     An  apartment  for   Madame  Adelaide  cost  800,000 
francs. 

2  Marie- Antoinette,    Correspondance    secrete,    par    d'Arneth    et 
Geffroy,  iii.  292.     Lettre   de   Mercy,   du  25    Janvier,   1779. — 
Warroquier  only  mentions  fifteen  offices  in  1789,  in  the  apparte- 
ment  of  Madame  Royale.     This  with  other  indications  proves 
how  much  below  the  mark  the  official  figures  were. 

Madame's  Household :  Chapel,  20  persons  ;  Faculty,  9  (note 
by  H.  Taine). — Les  Origines  de  la  France  contemporaine,  i.  118. 
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mother  would  be  of  the  same  opinion.  I  kiss  her 
hand  most  respectfully  for  myself  and  my  child."  .  .  . 
"  The  King  swears  the  baby  has  smiled  at  him. 
I  think,  however,  that  she  only  pouts,  but  such  sweet 
little  pouts  that  one  mistakes  them  for  smiles."  r 

Allowance  must  be  made  for  maternal  indulgence, 
but  the  child  was  really  lovely,  notwithstanding  the 
"pout" 

No  child  was  ever  so  ministered  to!  " Le  grand 
bouillon  de  jour  et  de  nuit  which  Madame  Royale, 
aged  two,  sometimes  partakes  of,  cost  5,201  francs."2 
The  little  one  prospered,  and,  later,  when  the  future 
Emperor  of  Russia  journeyed  to  France,  travelling 
under  the  name  of  the  Comte  du  Nord,  he  spent  a 
whole  day  with  the  family  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  amused 
himself  playing  with  little  Madame.  When  he  bade 
her  goodbye  he  raised  her  in  his  arms,  gave  her  two 
fat  kisses  on  either  cheek,  and  said,  "  I  shall  never  see 
you  again,  for  I  shall  not  come  back  to  France." 

"Well  then,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  replied  the 
child,  "  I  shall  have  to  go  and  see  you  in  your  own 
country.  "3 

The  birth  of  a  Dauphin  on  October  22,  1781,  threw 
the  Princess  a  little  into  the  background.  The  King 
no  longer  spoke  of  "  Madame."  The  words  "  My 
son "  or  "  The  Dauphin "  were  never  out  of  his 
mouth.  Children  are  sometimes  jealous  of  a  brother 

1  Recueil  d'Hunoktein,  pp.  87-88. 

2  H.  Taine,  Origines  de  la  France  contemporaine,  i.  167. 

3  Duchesse  d'Abrantes,  Memoires  sur  la  Restauration. — The 
memorialist  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  twelve  years  later 
Madame  Royale  did  actually  seek  refuge  in  the   country  of 
Paul  I. 
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18  MADAME    ROYALE 

or  a  sister  with  whom  they  must  share  caresses  which 
once  were  all  their  own.  But  whether  because  in 
princely  families  demonstrative  affection  and  intimate 
relations  have  no  place  or  because  the  little  girl  really 
wished  to  second  her  parents  in  spoiling  "  the  little 
brother,"  Marie-Thdrese-Charlotte  showed  no  signs 
of  envy. 

As  is  often  the  case  in  families  of  wealth  and 
influence,  every  word  the  little  girl  uttered  was  con- 
sidered remarkable. 

A  pathetic  record1  was  kept  by  Madame  de  B£arn, 
daughter  of  Madame  de  Tourzel,  the  royal  governess. 
She  relates  therein  that  Madame  Royale  was  occa- 
sionally taken  to  pay  a  duty  visit  to  hert  aunt, 
Madame  Louise  of  France,  at  the  convent  of  the 
Carmelites  of  Saint- Denis.  In  order  to  accustom 
her  to  the  monastic  habit  of  the  nuns,  the  Queen  had 
requested  that  one  of  little  Madame's  dolls  should 
be  dressed  as  a  Carmelite.  She  was  taken  to  the 
convent  the  day  before  she  was  to  be  "  inoculated," 
and,  on  that  account,  was  only  allowed  to  partake 
very  moderately  of  godier.  The  child  made  no 
remonstrance,  but  one  of  the  nuns  noticed  that  she 
ate  her  cakes  to  the  last  crumb,  and  she  thought  fit 
to  remark  that  such  obedience  and  tidiness  might 
perhaps  betoken  some  natural  leaning  towards  a 
religious  vocation.  She  ventured  to  inquire  of  the 
Queen  whether  she  would  be  content  to  see  her 
daughter  enter  a  convent :  "  I  should  be  extremely 
gratified,"  was  Marie  -  Antoinette's  polite  answer. 
The  nuns  having  assembled  to  do  honour  to  their 
1  Souvenirs  de  quarante  ans,  p.  20. 
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august  visitors,  the  Queen,  in  taking  her  leave,  asked 
her  daughter  if  she  had  anything  special  to  say  to 
them.  "  Mesdames,"  was  the  four-year-old  child's 
reply,  "  I  beg  you  to  remember  me  in  your  prayers  at 
Mass."  These  graceful  words  were  afterwards  quoted 
as  showing  some  presentiment  of  the  hard  blows  For- 
tune was  so  soon  to  deal  to  the  young  Princess. 

Meanwhile  life  flowed  on  peacefully,  happily,  and 
the  child  grew  strong  and  healthy  in  the  fine  air  of 
Versailles  and  the  Trianon.  The  Queen,  who,  though 
frivolous  and  pleasure-loving,  yet  gave  much  thought 
to  the  training  of  her  child,  felt  that  it  is  never  too 
early  to  sow  the  seeds  of  charity  and  consideration 
in  a  young  soul.  She  told  her  of  the  privations  and 
sufferings  of  the  poor.  The  little  one  longed  to  help, 
and  the  Queen  encouraged  her  to  save  her  pocket- 
money  for  that  purpose. 

In  this  manner  she  hoped  to  initiate  her  daughter  into 
the  joys  of  self-sacrifice  and  of  ministering  to  others. 

The  cruel  winter  of  1783-84  offered  many  oppor- 
tunities of  putting  this  excellent  teaching  into  practice. 
The  Princess'  savings  amounted  to  about  10,000 
francs,  and  this  sum  was  quickly  expended.  Under 
the  Queen's  supervision  the  child  learnt  to  give  wisely, 
though,  as  regards  manner,  she  gave  little  promise 
of  equalling  the  marvellous  grace  of  her  mother. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  winter  Madame  Campan 
was  directed  by  her  royal  mistress  to  have  all  the 
newest  toys  and  inventions  brought  from  Paris  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year  and  laid  out  for  inspection  in 
the  private  apartments.  The  Queen  sent  for  the 
children  to  see  and  admire  them,  and  then  said, 
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1 1 1  should  have  liked  to  give  you  these  beautiful 
New  Years1  gifts,  my  children,  but  the  winter  is  a 
very  rigorous  one.  Many  unfortunate  people  have 
neither  bread  to  eat  nor  clothes  to  cover  them.  I 
have  given  all  I  can  to  relieve  their  misery,  and  now 
I  have  no  money  left  for  the  purchase  of  presents. 
I  ask  you,  therefore,  to  give  up  your  toys  this  year," 
and  she  dismissed  them. 

The  children  were  much  impressed  by  this  practical 
lesson,  especially  Madame,  who  was  old  enough  to 
grasp  its  full  significance.1 

Soon  after,  the  Queen,  who  was  thoughtless  as 
any  child,  took  her  daughter  to  the  theatre  in  Paris, 
no  doubt  with  the  idea  of  making  up  to  her  for 
the  loss  of  her  New  Year's  presents.  The  people  did 
not  hesitate  to  mark  their  disapprobation,  and  Marie- 
Antoinette,  who  had  possibly  hoped  to  obtain  plaudits 
as  a  mother  where  she  no  longer  received  them  as 
a  sovereign  (October,  1785),  did  not  repeat  the 
experiment. 

The  Baronne  d'Oberkirch  often  dined  with  Mme. 
de  Mackau,  second  governess  of  the  Children  of 
France  ;  she  relates  that  one  of  the  pleasures  of  doing 
so  was  that  she  nearly  always  met  the  Dauphin 
and  his  sister  on  those  occasions.  "  Madame  Royale," 
she  says,  "is  so  handsome  and  so  full  of  admirable 
instincts !  She  will  have  common  sense,  intelligence 
and  character  above  the  average.  What  a  princess 
she  will  make  !  "  2 

She  was  seven  years  old  when  the  Baronne  d'Ober- 

1  Mme.  Campan,  Memoires,  p.  198. 

•  Baronne  d'Oberkirch,  Memoires,  ii.  140. 
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kirch  made  these  observations  ;  "  very  tall  for  her 
age,"  I  and  according  to  the  same  memorialist  had 
"  a  noble  and  distinguished  appearance."  The  plans 
for  her  education  were  excellent. 

Mme.  d'Oberkirch  was  one  day  struck  by  the 
child's  deportment  and  progress,  and  expressed  appro- 
bation in  her  usual  frank  and  friendly  manner  ;  but 
this  was  not  at  all  to  the  liking  of  the  proud  little 
Princess.  She  paused  for  a  moment  and  then  replied : 
"  I  am  charmed,  Baroness,  that  such  should  be  your 
impression,  but  I  am  surprised  that  you  should 
mention  it." 

Her  face  contracted  with  displeasure  as  she 
administered  this  reproof,  and  her  habitually  hard 
expression  took  on  additional  haughtiness.  Mme. 
d'Oberkirch  was  astounded.  She  was  about  to  offer 
some  apology  when  Mme.  de  Mackau,  anticipating 
her  in  a  couple  of  words  almost  too  mildly  expressed, 
gave  her  pupil  a  useful  lesson  :  "  Do  not  excuse 
yourself,"  she  said  ;  "  Madame  Royale  is  a  daughter 
of  France,  and  will  certainly  not  let  the  happiness 
of  being  loved  wait  upon  the  exigencies  of  Etiquette." 
She  was  assuming  a  great  deal,  but  the  child  under- 
stood the  gentle  reproof  and  at  once  accepted  it. 
Turning  towards  the  Baroness  with  a  smiling  face, 
but  with  a  constraint  which  showed  that  she  was 

1  But  Comte  d'Hezecques,  who  saw  her  about  the  same  time 
writes  in  his  Souvenirs  d'un  Page  d'Honneur,  p.  26  :  "  Madame 
Royale,  though  very  small  for  her  age.  .  .  ."  Which  of  these 
two  eye-witnesses  is  one  to  believe  ?  The  point  is  of  no  impor- 
tance, and  we  merely  mention  it  to  show  the  number  of  docu- 
ments which  have  to  be  consulted  before  the  correctness  of  any 
statement  can  be  established, 
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actuated  by  Etiquette  and  not  by  spontaneous  kind- 
ness, she  extended  her  little  hand  to  be  kissed  and 
retired,  curtseying  gravely.  "  There  showed  the 
blood  of  her  grandmother,  Marie-Th£rese,"  writes 
the  Baronne  d'Oberkirch.  "  Her  character  will  be 
fine  and  noble.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  with  a 
mother  like  the  Queen  ?  " 

Mme.  d'Oberkirch's  delight  in  having  conversed 
with  the  Queen  seems  to  have  overpowered  her 
common  sense.  La  petite  Madame  was  grave 
beyond  her  age  ;  her  countenance  was  already  so 
sad,  says  an  eye-witness,  "that  those  about  her 
called  her  Mousse  line  la  sdrieuse." I  According  to 
one  of  them,  this  gravity  did  not  prevent  her  being 
fond  of  dress.  " '  Have  you  seen  me  in  my  hooped 
petticoat  ? '  she  asked  my  sister.  '  No,J  F£licie 
replied.  '  Well,  then,  come  to-morrow  after  the 
King's  Mass,  and  you  shall  see  me.' "  2 

The  Queen,  who  had  put  off  her  childish  ways, 
watched  closely  over  her  daughter's  education.  It 
has  not  been  sufficiently  recognised  that  Marie- 
Antoinette  was  an  admirable  mother,  and  this  quality 
is  uncommon  enough  to  deserve  acknowledgment. 
She  was  present  every  morning  at  lesson-time,  and 
questioned  the  child  in  the  presence  of  her  masters, 
to  make  sure  that  she  had  fully  understood  ;  she 
herself  often  imparted  additional  instruction. 

An  eye-witness  says :  "  As  Madame  Royale  grew 
older,  I  watched  the  mother's  anxious  endeavours 

1  Comtesse  de  Boigne,  Memoires,  i.  50. 

2  Costa  de  Beauregard,  En  Emigration:  Souvenirs  tires  des 
papiers  du  Comte  A.  de  la  Ferronays,  p.  20. 
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to  foster  in  that  youthful  heart  the  great  and  good 
qualities  which  blossomed  in  her  own ;  above  all  she 
inculcated  respect  for  the  virtues  of  others,  gratitude 
for  services  rendered,  love  of  humanity,  compassion 
towards  misfortune,  moderation  in  luxury,  charity, 
kindness,  forbearance.  .  .  ." I 

The  child  does  not  appear  to  have  benefited  much 
by  this  training  ;  but  it  was  perhaps  after  reading 
Plutarch,  or  some  Stoic  of  Greek  or  Roman  history, 
that  the  following  incident  occurred — if  indeed  any 
credence  may  be  accorded  to  it : 

Soon  after  Mme.  Mackau  had  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  royal  child's  education,  she  had  the 
misfortune  to  tread  heavily  on  her  foot.  Madame 
Royale  gave  no  sign  of  pain,  but  in  the  evening  her 
stocking  was  found  stained  with  blood.  She  was 
questioned,  and  gave  the  reason,  and  on  Mme. 
Mackau  asking  why  she  had  not  spoken  at  the  time, 
she  replied  :  "  Because,  as  you  are  so  grieved  now, 
although  I  am  no  longer  in  pain,  you  would  have 
suffered  far  more  when  it  happened."  2  Madame  was 
then  nine  years  old. 

These  are  courtiers'  stories  and  need  not  be  too 
implicitly  believed.  It  is  rather  an  insult  to  poor 
Mme.  Mackau  to  credit  her  with  a  foot  which  could 
inflict  such  an  injury.  The  little  one  certainly  gave 
indication  of  a  firmness  of  character  which  unfor- 
tunately sometimes  degenerated  into  obstinacy. 

1  Weber,    Memoires,  p.  42.    ed.    Barriere. — Mme.  Campan, 
Memoires,  p.  260. — Baronne  d'Oberkirch,  Memoir  es,  ii.  350. 

2  Eloge  historique  de  Madame  Elizabeth  de  France,  by  Count 
Ferrand,  p.  162.     Paris,  1861. 
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The  Queen,  unlike  most  parents,  was  not  blind  to 
her  daughter's  faults,  but  endeavoured  to  correct 
them.  She  was  much  disquieted  by  her  tendency 
to  haughtiness.  In  order  to  combat  this  too  exalted 
idea  of  her  own  importance,  Marie -'Antoinette 
reformed  the  household  I  and  diminished  the  number 
of  Madame's  servants.  She  also  chose  for  her  a 
little  companion  of  humble  birth,  who  was  to  be  the 
Princess's  own  charge,  and  was  to  share  with  her 
the  good  things  of  life.  "  I  have  myself  seen  the 
Queen,"  writes  a  woman  of  distinguished  attainments, 
"  superintending  the  six-year-old  Madame's  meal, 
in  company  with  a  little  peasant  whom  Madame  had 
to  look  after  and  serve  first,  the  Queen  saying,  '  You 
must  do  the  honours.'  "  2 

To  cultivate  her  daughter's  social  talents  the 
Queen  gave  a  dance  every  Sunday  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Trianon.  Tidy  clothes  were  a  sufficient  pass- 
port to  these  rural  entertainments,  but  nurses  and 
children  were  especially  welcomed.  The  Queen 
presided  in  person  and  led  off  the  first  country-dance, 
to  show  her  pleasure  at  being  among  the  little  folk ; 
she  encouraged  Madame  Royale  and  the  Dauphin 
to  dance  with  the  other  children.  It  was  a  pretty 
sight,  and  there  were  cakes  and  fun  in  plenty. 

Madame  Royale  enjoyed  these  little  parties  less 
than  did  her  mother,  and  no  doubt  thought  them 
derogatory  to  her  rank,  for  the  Queen  was  unable  to 
cure  her  of  her  pride  of  place.  The  following  episode 
will  prove  this  :  When  the  King  and  Queen  dined 

1  Mme.  d'Oberkirch,  Memoires,  ii.  350. 

2  Mme.  Lebrun,  Souvenirs,  i.  71. 
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en  grand  convert  the  people  were  allowed  to  come 
in  and  circulate  round  the  royal  table.  They  observed 
the  King's  wonderful  appetite,  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  the  Queen,  and  admired  the  bronzes,  china,  crystal, 
and  plate.  At  one  of  these  gala  dinners  the  Queen 
noticed  a  marvellously  lovely  child  standing  in  the 
front  row  of  the  watchers.  The  little  girl  seemed  to 
be  about  the  age  of  her  own,  and  was  so  beautiful 
that  she  could  not  help  commenting  aloud  on  her 
appearance.  Marie-Antoinette  impulsively  sent  one 
of  her  ladies  to  ask  the  mother's  permission  for  the 
little  beauty  to  come  and  play  with  Madame  Royale. 
Dinner  was  just  over.  Juliette  Bernard,  afterwards 
known  to  fame  as  the  beautiful  Madame  Rdcamier, 
was  carried  off  to  the  private  apartments  by  the 
gracious  sovereign.  Ages  were  compared  and  found 
to  be  precisely  identical ;  the  children  were  then 
measured  and  Juliette  proved  a  trifle  the  taller.  The 
two  ten-year-old  girls  made  a  lovely  pair,  but  Marie- 
Antoinette's  daughter  was  exceedingly  chilly,  "  and 
seemed  only  moderately  pleased  at  being  measured 
and  compared  with  a  child  picked  out  of  the 
crowd."  I 

The  attitude  of  the  royal  child  was  perhaps  not 
entirely  due  to  disdain  of  the  little  plebeian.  There 
may  have  been  some  admixture  of  jealousy.  That 
tendency  existed  in  the  Princess,  and  will  be  observed 
more  than  once  in  her  later  life.  Arrogance  showed 
in  her  countenance  as  well  as  in  her  disposition. 
A  young  officer,  who  in  after-life  became  a  writer  of 
distinction,  watched  her  once  on  her  way  to  the  chapel 
1  Souvenirs  et  Correspondance  de  Mme.  Recamier,  i.  9. 
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of  the  castle;  his  poetical  description  of  her  is  as 
follows : l  "  Madame  Royale  at  the  age  of  eleven 
commanded  attention  by  a  pride  of  demeanour  due 
partly  to  the  consciousness  of  her  rank  and  partly 
to  a  girlish  innocence  which  seemed  to  proclaim  itself 
in  the  words  of  the  orange-blossom  in  Corneille's 
La  Guirlande  de  Julie — 

"J'ai  la  pompe  de  ma  naissance." 

Later,  the  adulation  and  servility  of  courtiers  did 
not  tend  to  diminish  this  pride — neither  did  the 
cruellest  of  mourning,  imprisonment  and  exile  succeed 
in  curbing  it. 

It  was  thanks  to  this  characteristic  that  la  petite 
Madame  learnt  with  unruffled  mien  the  news  of  the 
rising  of  the  people,  and  she  remained  undisturbed 
when  informed  that  they  had  taken  possession  of  the 
Bastille.  She  had  long  been  aware  that  events  were 
tending  that  way.  Why,  therefore,  should  she  give 
way  to  emotion  ?  The  King  possessed  his  faithful 
troops,  which  would  easily  reduce  the  malcontents  to 
reason.  .  .  .  Soon  the  poor  child  was  to  learn  that 
the  King's  will  weighed  little  against  the  might  of  the 
insurrection,  and  that  faithful  troops  without  capable 
leadership  are  but  a  feeble  defence. 

The  clouds  were  gathering  fast. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  October  the  Queen 
was  startled  out  of  her  sleep  by  the  terrifying  sound 
of  shouts,  blows  from  the  butt-ends  of  muskets,  fire- 
arms, and  a  frightful  tumult.  The  castle  was 

1  Chateaubriand,  Memoires  d'outre-tombe,  i.  268. 
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attacked !  Hardly  waiting  to  throw  a  garment  over 
her  shoulders,  Marie-Antoinette  fled  to  the  King, 
catching  up  her  daughter  on  the  way  and  commanding 
Mme.  de  Tourzel  to  follow  with  the  Dauphin.  The 
King  was  not  in  his  apartment :  he  also  had  dashed 
to  the  Queen's  chamber  on  the  first  alarm — not 
finding  her,  he  returned. 

The  moment  was  critical.  MM.  Necker,  de 
Montmorin,  de  la  Luzerne  and  others  were  present, 
but  were  anxious  and  ill  at  ease.  The  King  was 
equally  despondent.  Only  Marie-Antoinette,  though 
within  sound  of  lewd  cries  of  "  Throw  us  the 
intestines  of  the  Queen,"  J  exhibited  virile  firmness. 
A  legendary  story  is  told  of  the  scene  on  the  balcony. 
The  truth,  however,  is  fine  enough.  To  the  shouts 
of  "The  Queen!  The  Queen!"  Marie- Antoinette 
demurred.  "  Must  I  show  myself  all  alone ! "  she 
exclaimed.  "  Fear  nothing,  your  Majesty,"  replied 
La  Fayette.  She  instantly  obeyed,  but  not  alone ! 
She  stepped  forth  holding  by  the  hand  her  little  son 
and  daughter,2  the  Children  of  France.  Great  was 
her  courage,  and  striking  also  was  her  example  to  the 
little  Princess,  who  witnessed  this  vile  human  tide 
unloosed,  spreading  abroad  and  lashing  its  bounds  in 
untrammelled  fury.  Such  a  spectacle  was  one  to 
set  its  stamp  indelibly  on  the  character  of  a  child. 
Further  sights  in  no  degree  less  terrifying  were 
about  to  unfold  themselves  in  the  course  of  the  day 

x  Rivarol,  Memoires. 

2  Michelet,  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  francaise.  See  also 
the  narrative  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Neuilly,  who  stood  close  behind 
the  Queen  (Souvenirs,  p.  19). 
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and  to  grave  themselves  in  letters  of  fire  and  blood 
on  the  heart  of  the  Princess.  The  story  of  the  King's 
lamentable  and  humiliating  journey  from  Versailles  to 
Paris  is  well  known.  Little  Madame  experienced  to 
the  full  its  threatening  terrors  ;  she  saw  the  drunken 
women  howling  round  the  royal  coach  ;  amidst  the 
crowd  of  scolding  shrews  she  recognised  the  bleeding 
heads  of  two  of  the  murdered  bodyguard  borne  aloft 
on  pikes.  She  was  forced  to  realise  the  full  measure 
of  these  hideous  sights,  for  progress  was  slow  ;  fights 
occurred  frequently,  and  the  carriage,  caught  in 
the  curl  of  these  roaring  waves,  swayed  from  side  to 
side  and  seemed  repeatedly  about  to  be  engulfed 
in  the  human  flood.  This  torture  lasted  six  mortal 
hours ! 

Such  scenes  naturally  left  upon  her  mind  the 
impression  that  the  people  were  the  enemies  of  her 
family  and  consequently  of  herself;  and  she  could 
never  afterwards  rid  herself  of  the  feeling  that  the 
whole  French  nation  was  identical  with  that  scum  of 
the  city  she  had  watched  at  its  desperate  work.  The 
death  of  her  parents,  her  own  imprisonment  and  exile 
were  little  likely  to  remove  or  modify  this  idea.  Thus 
the  combination  of  circumstances  served  to  obliterate 
in  her  heart  all  leanings  towards  gentleness  or  com- 
passion ;  and  the  result  became  even  more  marked 
when  the  period  of  her  troubles  was  at  an  end. 

At  six  o'clock  the  royal  family,  with  Jts  horrible 
escort,  arrived  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  after  a  speech 
from  the  mayor,  Bailly,  was  at  last  conducted  to  the 
Tuileries.  The  departure  from  Versailles  having 
been  entirely  unforeseen,  nothing  was  in  readiness.  A 


MARIE-THERESE-CHARLOTTE,  MADAME  KOYALE  DE  FRANCE. 

(By  H.  Dantou.i:) 
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bed  was  hastily  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  but  Madame  Royale  and  the  Dauphin  had  to 
content  themselves  with  folding-chairs,  while  their 
ladies  were  accommodated  with  stools,  and  in  this 
manner  the  night  was  passed. 

The  next  day  they  all  endeavoured  to  revert  to 
their  ordinary  habits.  The  Queen  again  devoted  her 
mornings  to  the  education  of  her  daughter,  and 
resumed  her  tapestry  work.  But  in  the  intervals  of 
feverishly  stitching  at  her  task  there  must  have  been 
sad  pauses  for  reflection.  It  was  hard  to  preserve  an 
equable  spirit  amidst  the  rude  shocks  of  insurrection 
and  rebellion.  Madame  watched  her  beloved  mother 
with  deep  emotion.  Who  can  follow  the  workings  of 
that  youthful  imagination  at  such  a  moment  ?  There 
must  have  been  memories  of  shots  fired  at  Versailles, 
of  murdered  heads  borne  aloft ;  foreshadowings  of 
a  still  more  sinister  future  may  have  added  their 
phantom  fears.  Whichever  the  causes  might  be,  her 
brain  ripened  precociously.  Surprising  expressions 
of  deep  thought  and  fearless  common  sense  sometimes 
fell  from  those  pretty  childish  lips. 

Events  developed  swiftly.  Meanwhile,  on  Easter 
Day  of  1790  Madame  Royale  made  her  First  Com- 
munion. Mme.  de  Tourzel,  governess  to  the  Children 
of  France,  relates  "  that  the  young  Princess  entered 
the  church  with  a  bearing  expressive  of  the  deepest 
fervour,  and  approached  the  altar  with  every  mark  of 
sincere  piety.  The  ceremony  was  carried  out  with 
extreme  simplicity,  and  was  attended  incognito  by  the 
Queen."  J  This  simplicity  was  dictated  not  only  by 
1  Mme.  de  Tourzel,  Memoires,  i.  84. 
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the  lessons  of  the  past,  but  also  by  the  emergencies  of 
the  moment.  The  King  was  too  brainless  to  realise 
the  importance  of  the  latter,  and  too  negligent  to 
attempt  to  dominate  them;  whereas  the  Queen  was 
learning  her  lesson  day  by  day :  her  political 
instincts  developed  and  her  faculties  sharpened  with 
use  and  with  the  attention  she  devoted  to  the  march 
of  events.  Her  quondam  frivolity  was  a  thing  of  the 
past.  It  was  no  doubt  at  her  suggestion  that  Louis 
XVI.  broke  through  the  ancient  custom  of  presenting 
a  parure  of  diamonds  to  the  Daughter  of  France 
on  the  occasion  of  her  First  Communion.  Madame 
Royale,  who  was  also  consulted,  had  the  good  sense 
to  decline  the  gift  absolutely.  I 

Nevertheless  the  Revolution  was  fast  approaching. 
The  King,  who  found  himself  unable  either  to  check 
or  to  crush  it,  finally  resolved  to  quit  the  country. 
The  deplorable  incident  of  Varennes  is  common 
property  ;  less  familiar  however,  is  Madame  Royale's 
own  account,  written  by  herself,  and  presented 
shortly  after  her  arrival  in  Vienna  to  Weber,  Marie- 
Antoinette's  foster-brother.  He  included  it  in  his 
MJmoires,  but  as  these  are  now  little  read,  and  as 
la  petite  Madame  s  ingenuous  story  is  of  immense 
interest,  we  quote  it  in  full : 

"  During  the  day  of  June  20,  i  791, my  father  and 
mother  had  seemed  much  agitated  and  preoccupied, 
although  I  knew  of  no  reason  for  this.  After  dinner 
they  sent  my  brother  and  me  into  another  room, 
and  closeted  themselves  alone  with  my  aunt.  I 

1  Souvenirs  de  quarante  ans,  p.  58. — Hue,  Dernieres  annees  dc 
Louis  XVL,  p.  196.     Plon,  1860. 
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learnt  later  that  they  informed  her  then  of  their 
projected  flight.  At  five  o'clock  my  mother  took 
my  brother  and  me  for  a  walk,  accompanied  by 
Mme.  de  MaiHe*,  her  lady-in-waiting,  and  Mme.  de 
Soucy,  my  brother's  second  governess.  We  went 
to  see  M.  Boutin,  at  Tivoli,  which  is  at  the  end  of 
the  Chaussee  d' An  tin.  In  the  course  of  our  walk 
my  mother  drew  me  apart  and  told  me  I  was  not  to 
worry  about  anything  that  might  occur ;  that  if  I 
was  separated  from  her  it  would  not  be  for  long, 
and  that  we  should  soon  meet  again.  I  felt  stunned, 
and  unable  to  unravel  the  puzzle,  and  my  mother, 
while  kissing  me  fondly,  whispered  that  if  our  ladies 
asked  why  I  was  agitated  I  was  to  say  she  had  had 
occasion  to  reprove  me  and  that  I  was  obtaining 
her  forgiveness.  We  returned  home  at  seven  o'clock, 
and  I  felt  very  unhappy,  as  I  could  not  understand 
what  all  this  meant.  Later,  I  was  quite  alone.  My 
mother  had  persuaded  Mme.  de  Mackau  to  go  to 
the  Visitation  Convent,  which  she  very  often  did, 
and  had  sent  the  young  woman  who  usually  waited 
on  me  to  the  country.  I  had  just  retired  to  bed 
when  my  mother  came  to  my  room.  She  had 
previously  requested  me  to  send  all  my  people  away 
and  only  to  keep  one  attendant,  on  the  plea  that  I 
was  unwell.  My  mother,  therefore,  found  the  latter 
with  me,  told  me  we  were  to  start  at  once  on  a 
journey,  and  gave  me  full  directions.  She  told  my 
companion,  whose  name  was  Mme.  Brunger,  that 
she  much  desired  her  services,  but  as  she  was 
married  she  would  not  order  her  to  come.  The 
worthy  woman  replied  without  the  slightest  hesitation 
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that  my  mother  was  right  to  go,  for  her  sorrows  had 
already  lasted  too  long,  and  that  for  her  part  she  would 
leave  her  husband  at  once,  to  follow  her  royal  mistress 
whithersoever  she  would.  The  Queen  was  deeply 
touched  by  this  mark  of  devotion.  She  returned 
to  her  own  apartments,  bade  good-night  to  Monsieur 
and  Madame,  who  were  as  usual  supping  with  the 
King.  Monsieur  was  aware  of  the  projected  flight. 
On  his  return  home  he  went  through  the  form  of 
retiring,  but  rose  again  immediately  and  set  out  with 
M.  d'Avaray,  a  young  man  who  brought  him  safely 
through  all  the  perils  of  the  journey  and  who  is  still 
in  his  service.  Madame,  however,  had  not  been 
warned,  and  it  was  not  till  after  she  was  in  bed  .that 
her  reader,  Mme.  Gourbillon,  roused  her,  with  the 
message  that  she  had  orders  from  the  Queen  and 
Monsieur  to  escort  her  out  of  France. 

"  Monsieur  and  Madame  met  accidentally  at  a 
posting-inn,  where  they  pretended  not  to  know  each 
other,  and  whence  both  reached  Brussels  in  safety. 
Meanwhile,  my  brother  had  also  been  awakened  by 
my  mother,  and  he  and  I  were  led  to  the  entresol 
by  Mme.  de  Tourzel,  where  we  found  M.  de  Maldan, 
one  of  the  bodyguard,  who  was  to  see  us  off.  My 
mother  came  back  several  times.  They  dressed  my 
brother  in  girl's  clothes ;  he  looked  delicious,  but  was 
so  sleepy  that  he  did  not  realise  what  was  being 
done.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  guess  what  was  about 
to  happen,  and  he  replied  that  as  we  were  disguised 
he  supposed  we  were  going  to  act  a  play.  At  half- 
past  ten  we  were  ready,  and  my  mother  herself  took 
us  down  to  the  carriage,  which  was  very  rash  of  her, 
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for  it  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  courtyard.  Mme.  de 
Tourzel,  my  brother,  and  I  got  in.  M.  de  Fersen 
was  driving.  In  order  to  throw  pursuers  off  the 
scent  we  drove  round  several  streets  of  the  town, 
returning  at  length  to  the  Petit  Carrousel,  close  to 
the  Tuileries.  My  brother  was  concealed  at  the 
back  of  the  carriage  under  Mme.  de  Tourzel's  skirts. 
M.  de  La  Fayette,  who  had  attended  my  father's 
coucher,  passed  by,  and  we  remained  there  for 
at  least  an  hour,  wondering  what  had  happened. 
Never  did  time  pass  so  slowly! 

"  Mme.  de  Tourzel  was  to  travel  under  the  name 
of  Baronne  de  Korff;  my  mother  was  to  be  the 
children's  governess,  Mme.  Rochet;  my  father,  the 
footman  Durand ;  my  aunt,  a  lady  companion, 
Rosalie ;  and  my  brother  and  I  Mme.  de  Korff's 
two  little  daughters,  Am&ie  and  Agla£.  At  last, 
after  an  hour's  anxious  waiting,  I  noticed  a  woman 
walking  round  the  carriage  and  peering  in.  I  feared 
we  had  been  discovered,  but  was  reassured  when  the 
coachman  opened  the  door  and  I  recognised  my 
aunt.  She  trod  upon  my  brother  in  his  place  of 
concealment,  but  he  had  the  pluck  not  to  utter  a 
sound.  She  assured  us  that  everything  was  quiet 
and  that  my  mother  and  father  would  soon  arrive, 
and  accordingly  he  appeared  almost  immediately, 
followed  shortly  after  by  my  mother,  with  the  guard 
who  was  to  travel  with  us.  We  started  and  met 
with  no  adventure  on  the  way  to  the  city  gate. 
There  a  post-chaise  was  to  be  in  readiness,  but 
M.  de  Fersen  did  not  know  where  to  look  for  it. 
We  waited  for  ages,  and  my  father  got  out  of  the 
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carriage,  which  alarmed  us  very  much.  At  last 
M.  de  Fersen  returned  with  the  travelling  coach. 
We  changed  into  it.  M.  de  Fersen  bade  my  father 
farewell  and  fled  into  the  night.  Our  three  guards 
were  MM.  de  Maldan,  Dumoutier,  and  Valory. 
The  latter  was  to  act  as  courier  and  the  two  former 
as  servants,  one  mounted  and  the  other  on  the  box. 
They  had  been  renamed  for  the  occasion  Saint- Jean, 
Melchior,  and  Frangois.  The  two  waiting-maids, 
who  had  left  earlier  in  the  day,  rejoined  us  at  Bondy 
in  another  carriage.  We  started  just  as  day  was 
breaking.  Nothing  of  note  happened  in  the  course 
of  the  morning,  except  that  at  ten  leagues  from  Paris 
we  encountered  a  man  on  horseback,  who  followed 
us  closely  for  some  miles.  At  Etoges  we  thought 
we  were  known.  At  four  o'clock  we  passed  by  the 
big  town  of  Chalons-sur-Marne,  and  there  we  were 
identified.  The  people  thanked  God  for  this  sight 
of  the  King  and  prayed  for  his  safety.  At  the  stage 
beyond  Chalons  we  expected  to  find  a  troop  of 
cavalry  to  escort  the  carriage  as  far  as  Montmedy ; 
but  no  one  was  there.  We  waited  until  eight  o'clock, 
and  at  last  towards  nightfall  reached  Clermont. 
There  we  saw  troops ;  but  the  village  was  in  an 
uproar  and  would  not  let  them  mount  their  horses. 
An  officer,  recognising  my  father,  approached  him 
and  whispered  that  he  had  been  betrayed.  We  also 
saw  M.  Charles  de  Damas,  but  he  could  do  nothing 
to  help.  We  proceeded  on  our  way ;  it  was  quite 
dark,  and  notwithstanding  our  anxiety  and  agitation 
we  all  fell  asleep.  We  were  rudely  awakened  by 
a  terrific  shock,  and  at  the  same  moment  were  in- 
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formed  that  the  courier,  who  had  been  riding  ahead, 
had  disappeared.  Imagine  our  alarm !  We  thought 
he  had  been  recognised  and  captured.  We  were 
nearing  Varennes,  a  hamlet  of  barely  a  hundred 
houses,  with  no  post-house  ;  travellers  passing  through 
usually  sent  their  horses  on.  We  had  done  so,  but 
they  were  at  the  chateau  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,  and  no  one  knew  how  to  reach  them.  At 
last  the  messenger  we  had  sent  in  search  returned, 
bringing  with  him  a  man  whom  he  thought  was  in 
our  counsel ;  I  believe  he  was  a  spy  of  La  Fayette's. 
He  approached,  clad  in  a  dressing-gown  and  night- 
cap, leant  over  the  carriage,  and  whispered  that 
he  had  a  secret  which  he  would  never  divulge. 
Mme.  de  Tourzel  asked  whether  he  knew  Mme.  de 
Korff,  but  he  said  '  No ' — I  have  never  seen  the 
man  since.  At  last  we  managed  to  persuade  the 
post-boys  that  the  horses  were  at  the  ch&teau  and 
they  reluctantly  drove  on.  In  the  village  stentorian 
shouts  broke  out  on  every  side  :  (  Stop !  Stop ! '  The 
post-boys  were  seized,  and  in  one  moment  the  carriage 
was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  men  carrying  weapons 
and  torches.  They  asked  who  we  were,  and  were 
told  Mme.  de  Korff  and  family.  They  scrutinised 
my  father's  features  by  the  light  of  their  torches  and 
signified  that  we  must  alight.  We  refused,  stating 
that  we  were  private  travellers  and  wished  to  pass 
on;  but  they  ordered  us  to  obey,  or  forfeit  our  lives, 
and  simultaneously  turned  their  fire-arms  on  to  the 
carriage.  We  therefore  got  out,  and  in  crossing 
the  road  were  almost  run  down  by  six  mounted 
dragoons.  Had  there  been  an  officer  with  them, 
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that  handful  of  men  could   easily  have   intimidated 
the  villagers  and  saved  the  King." 

The  flight  to  Varennes  proved  the  deathblow  of 
the  monarchy.  Marie-Antoinette  became,  aware,  on 
her  return  to  Paris,  that  the  King's  peril  was  much 
graver ;  and  little  Madame  Royale,  whose  mind  was 
now  fully  awakened  to  the  danger,  scrutinised  the 
countenances  of  her  parents  and  of  the  repre- 
sentatives Barnave  and  Petion  with  much  anxiety. 
During  the  recent  journey  she  had  again  seen  a 
man's  head  borne  on  a  pike — it  was  that  of  M.  de 
Dampierre — and  she  apprehended  yet  greater  cata- 
strophes. She  still  bore  herself  proudly,  like  her 
mother,  but  she  could  not  fail  to  notice  on  her 
arrival  in  Paris  after  six  days  of  travel  that  the 
King  and  royal  family  were  guarded  even  more 
closely  than  before.  During  that  long,  slow  progress 
between  two  solid  walls  of  humanity,  she  realised  that 
the  people  had  severed  their  bonds,  that  salutes  and 
marks  of  affection  were  few  and  far  between,  that 
an  atmosphere  of  disapprobation  and  hostility  sur- 
rounded her  father,  and  that  he  had  incurred  the 
contempt  which  is  always  the  portion  of  those  who 
are  unfortunate  or  unsuccessful. 

Children  are  alive  to  the  least  shade  of  sympathy 
or  aversion  meted  to  their  parents — they  are  more 
sensitive  than  persons  of  riper  age,  whose  feelings 
have  become  blunted  by  the  rough  usage  of  life. 
They  suffer,  as  they  enjoy,  more  keenly.  One 
can  picture  the  pain  of  the  haughty  royal  child 
who  was  so  devoted  to  her  father.  Before  the  King 
had  even  re-entered  the  Tuileries  the  Assemble  had 
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created  a  Constitutional  Guard,  nominally  to  watch 
over  his  safety,  but  in  reality  to  spy  upon  him.  For 
the  King  and  Queen  were  henceforth  prisoners,  and 
the  little  Dauphin  and  Madame  Royale  were  also 
under  watch  and  ward,  though,  shameful  to  relate, 
the  guards  were  not  always  able  to  save  their  little 
charges  from  insult.  Rough  men,  showing  no  mercy 
for  their  weakness,  would  abuse  them  through  the 
railings  of  their  own  garden.  To  escape  from  such 
treatment  the  young  Princess  sometimes  drove  out 
accompanied  by  a  detachment  of  the  Constitutional 
Guard.  She  liked  to  go  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
to  meet  her  brother,  who  also  made  his  way  thither 
under  escort.  But  the  sight  of  the  soldiers  was 
sufficient  to  rob  the  expedition  of  any  pretence  of 
freedom,  and  with  heavy  hearts  they  returned  to  the 
castle  like  captives  to  a  gaol.  Had  they  but  known 
it,  this  was  happiness  compared  to  the  fate  in  store 
for  them :  a  glimpse  of  blue  sky  between  the  clouds. 
The  2Oth  of  June,  one  year  from  the  flight  to 
Varennes,  marked  a  terrible  date  for  the  royal 
family.  The  King  had  put  a  veto  on  two  decrees 
of  the  Assemble  which  in  his  opinion  infringed  on 
his  shadowy  authority,  and  the  populace,  having 
determined  to  force  him  to  withdraw  it,  invaded 
the  palace.  This  manifestation  was  chiefly  against 
the  Queen,  who  was  popularly  supposed  to  supply 
the  will-power  of  the  mild  sovereign ;  and  she 
certainly  demonstrated  the  truth  of  this  theory : 
here  was  no  Queen  of  the  Trianon— a  new  Marie- 
Antoinette,  with  spirit  stiffened  by  adversity,  ap- 
peared on  the  scene. 
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Standing  at  her  mother's  side,  Madame  Royale 
showed  herself  her  worthy  daughter;  her  soul  also, 
had  developed  under  the  cruel  lash  of  sorrow ;  her 
courage  was  far  beyond  her  age  and  sex,  and  on  that 
day  she  proved  it  nobly.  She  never  winced  when 
rough  men,  the  scum  of  the  people,  rudely  addressing 
the  King,  accused  him  of  being  an  unworthy  citizen, 
and  of  plotting  to  butcher  the  people  through  the 
agency  of  the  soldiers.  She  saw  him  accept  the 
bonnet  rouge  from  one  of  these  ruffians  and  place 
that  emblem  of  revolution  on  his  honoured  head. 
Her  proud  little  heart  could  not  grasp  her  father's 
passive  courage,  which,  though  very  real,  was  of 
a  different  temper  from  her  own.  Possibly,  but  -for 
her  great  love,  the  intolerance  of  youth  would  have 
led  her  to  criticise  these  concessions.  Others  did  so. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  this  day  that  the  Comte  de 
La  Marck  called  Louis  XVI.  "that  inert  being"  and 
that  Gustave,  King  of  Sweden,  wrote  :  "  His  conduct 
was  surely  more  cowardly  and  ignominious  even  than 
had  been  expected."  The  child's  pride  was  severely 
wounded ;  the  bitter  and  poignant  effect  of  this 
scene  was  never  to  be  effaced  from  her  memory  and 
was  to  contribute  years  later  to  that  petrifying  of  a 
heart  which  resulted  in  the  cold  maturing  of  a  life's 
revenge. 

Whether  as  a  protest  against  her  father's  too 
lenient  demeanour  or  from  unconquerable  arrogance 
and  revolt  against  brute  strength,  she  allowed  these 
complicated  feelings  to  appear  in  her  countenance. 

A  National  Guard,  reading  the  expression  in  the 
eyes  of  the  young  girl,  asked  the  Queen,  quite 
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respectfully,  "  What  is  Mademoiselle's  age  ?  "  and  was 
answered  in  tones  rather  rebellious  than  resigned : 
"  She  is  of  an  age  to  realise  fully  the  horror  of  such 
a  scene."  *  The  Queen  understood  her  daughter, 
and  recognised  in  the  child  her  own  indomitable  soul 
and  that  of  Marie-Thdrese.  Had  the  King's  been 
fashioned  of  the  same  metal  he  would  never  have 
descended  to  these  depths,  and  if  the  monarchy  was 
destined  to  suffer  shipwreck  under  his  aegis,  it  would 
have  come  about  in  different  fashion.  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  Louis  XVI.  was  not  wanting 
in  courage,  but  he  was  deficient  in  initiative,  mental 
force,  and  strength  of  character. 

Madame  Royale  realised  that  her  father  was 
powerless  to  cope  with  the  situation.  She  saw  that 
the  struggle  must  become  fiercer,  and  could  only  end 
in  the  complete  crushing  of  either  the  Revolution 
or  the  monarchy.  Children  do  sometimes  have 
these  instincts,  these  uncanny  glimpses  into  the 
future :  but  through  it  all  she  clung  to  him  with 
undiminished  respect  and  devotion. 

After  the  terrible  events  of  October  5th  the  gravity 
of  her  character  deepened,  and  even  as  her  mother 
ceased  to  be  a  doll,  so  she  grew  to  be  a  woman, 
though  still  preserving  her  childish  appearance. 

The  proceedings  of  June  2Oth  had  not  calmed 
the  passions  of  the  populace.  The  Revolution  deve- 
loped in  stern,  logical  sequence.  The  Queen  and 
her  daughter  were  constantly  insulted  through  the 
railings  of  the  Dauphin's  little  garden  at  the  end  of 
the  big  quadrangle  where  they  went  to  breathe  the 
1  Souvenirs  de  quarante  ans,  p.  115. 
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fresh  air.  They  pretended  not  to  notice — but  at 
last  one  day  the  outrage  was  too  flagrant ;  some 
officers  escorted  them  back  to  the  castle,  and  there- 
after they  judged  it  prudent  to  forego  their  daily 
walk.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
August  events  seemed  to  be  working  up  to  active 
movement.  The  King's  weakness  having  been  fully 
proved,  there  was  no  cause  for  delay.  Success  was 
assured — or  at  least  impunity.  Late  on  the  night 
of  August  Qth  the  alarm-bell  was  rung.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  castle,  hastily  aroused,  deter- 
mined to  offer  resistance — but,  alas,  what  piteous  in- 
capacity they  exhibited !  Where  a  King  is  not  master 
in  his  own  house,  what  effectual  measures  can  be 
taken  ? 

The  Queen,  to  whom  the  sorrows  of  the  last  three 
or  four  years  had  taught  their  bitter  lesson,  was 
prepared  for  the  worst.  She  endeavoured  to  instil 
firmness  into  her  husband's  mind,  and  to  raise  it  to 
the  level  of  her  own  and  of  their  joint  need.  But 
he  was  constitutionally  incapable  of  making  a  decision 
or  of  showing  initiative.  The  Queen,  who,  as  Mira- 
beau  says,  knew  no  one  had  the  right  to  judge  them, 
exhorted  him  to  defend  himself.  At  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  she  gathered  together  her  little  company, 
the  King,  Madame  Royale,  the  Dauphin,  and  Madame 
Elizabeth,  and  together  they  inspected  the  military 
posts  of  the  castle.  But  the  King,  only  half  awake, 
lagging  behind  his  wife,  with  muddy  complexion  and 
uncurled  wig  toppling  over  one  ear,  like  a  man  who 
has  slept  in  his  armchair,  seemed  already  resigned 
to  defeat ;  he  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  beaten 
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man.  The  Queen,  on  the  contrary,  assumed  a  cheer- 
ful mien  and  spoke  bravely :  she  expressed  entire 
confidence  in  her  defenders  and  roused  some  enthusi- 
asm among  them.  Madame  Royale  followed,  holding 
her  little  brother  by  the  hand  :  her  demeanour  was 
firm,  but  grave  and  thoughtful ;  her  thoughts  were 
travelling  beyond  the  moment  to  those  menacing 
days  which  lay  ahead. 

Firing  had  already  begun,  a  fight  was  imminent. 
A  deputation  from  the  directorate  of  the  Department 
arrived,  led  by  Roederer,  the  attorney-syndic.  He 
begged  the  King  to  follow  him  and  to  place  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  Assemble  Nationale.  The 
Queen,  in  whose  opinion  this  step  signified  definite 
abdication,  took  upon  herself  to  answer.  She  declined 
absolutely,  and  declared  that  if  the  King  was  attacked 
he  would  fight.  Roederer  still  insisting,  Louis  allowed 
himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  gave  orders  that  he 
and  his  family  should  be  escorted  to  the  Assemble. 
The  Queen  protested  vehemently :  "  Sir,"  she  cried, 
with  revolt  burning  in  her  eyes  and  in  her  breast, 
"  you  may  first  order  that  I  should  be  nailed  to  the 
walls  of  this  palace ! "  Perhaps  she  already  foresaw 
the  sombre  future  predicted  by  Mirabeau  :  "  The 
King  and  Queen  shall  perish,  and  you  shall  see  the 
populace  maltreating  their  corpses  !  " 

Her  daughter  shared  her  apprehensions,  for  her 
youth  did  not  exempt  her  from  sinister  visions.  Such 
a  situation  called  forth  all  the  heroism  of  her  nature. 
Madame  could  have  died  fighting,  like  her  mother. 
She  had  no  option,  however,  but  to  follow  her  father, 
though,  could  she  have  expressed  her  feelings,  she 
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would  without  a  doubt   have  endorsed   the  Queen's 
words. 

Marie-Antoinette  yielded  with  rage  in  her  heart ; 
and  Madame,  slipping  her  hand  into  her  mother's, 
performed  the  little  journey  amid  bitter  reflections. 
This  time,  poor  child,  her  heart  was  more  wrung  than 
ever,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Assemble  it  grew 
heavier  still — not  because  the  cannons  were  thunder- 
ing near  by,  but  because  she  had  to  witness  the  rude 
violence  with  which  her  father  was  treated.  She 
heard  the  members  demand  his  trial ;  she  even  saw 
one  man  shake  his  fist  at  the  King,  shouting  :  "Give 
us  the  head  of  the  tyrant !  "  A  tyrant — that  un- 
happy creature  whose  weakness  led  him  tov  one 
capitulation  after  another,  who  dared  not  play  the 
man,  who  was  afraid  to  defend  himself!  Madame 
Royale  was  old  enough  to  make  these  reflections, 
but  too  loyal  to  express  them.  The  King  was 
accommodated  first  at  the  President's  right  hand, 
and  later,  on  the  Ministers'  bench.  Some  one,  how- 
ever, having  observed  that  it  was  against  the  Rules 
of  the  House  to  deliberate  in  the  presence  of  the 
Sovereign,  M.  Carnot-Feulins,  brother  of  the  Carnot 
who  was  later  called  "the  great  Carnot,"  proposed 
that  the  King  and  his  family  should  be  conducted 
to  the  grilled  box  of  the  stenographers,  behind  the 
President's  chair. 

Madame  Royale,  who  had  in  the  course  of  the 
morning  seen  M.  Carnot  in  the  company  of  M. 
Roederer,  thought  this  plan  was  intended  to  save 
them;  she  seized  his  hands  and  pressed  them  warmly, 
saying,  "Thank  you,  thank  you,  M.  Carnot;  you 
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(Block  kindly  lent  by  M.  Arthcme  Fayard,  Paris. 
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are  our  saviour!"  The  momentary  effusion  came 
from  a  heart  overcharged  by  repeated  emotions  too 
severe  for  her  age  ;  the  relief  of  seeing  her  parents 
at  last  in  safety  prompted  this  pathetic  cry  of  grati- 
tude from  the  little  tortured  being. 

The  pride  of  the  unhappy  family  was  cruelly  tried. 
Seated  in  their  grated  enclosure,  Louis  XVI.,  Marie- 
Antoinette,  Madame  Elizabeth,  Madame  Royale 
listened  to  more  than  one  insult,  more  than  one 
threat.  They  heard  the  Assemble  discuss  their  fate 
and  finally  decree  the  suspension  of  the  royal  authority 
and  the  convocation  of  a  National  Convention.  Not 
till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  this  torment 
brought  to  a  close,  after  eighteen  hours  of  agony  in 
an  atmosphere  even  more  heated  by  the  unchained 
passions  of  monsters  than  by  the  August  sun.  The 
ineffective  years  of  King  Louis  XVI. 's  reign  were 
at  an  end,  and  the  Assemble  had  deposed  him. 

The  royal  family  was  conducted  by  the  light  of 
smoky  candles  stuck  in  gun-barrels  to  apartments 
hastily  prepared  above  the  offices  of  the  Assemble. 
The  sombre  illumination,  the  nocturnal  progress  amid 
the  triumphant  shouts  of  the  conquerors,  formed  a  ter- 
rifying ensemble  which  was  to  be  graven  ineffaceably 
on  the  memory  of  the  little  girl.  Although  sorrowing 
with  her  mother  and  cruelly  wounded  in  her  filial 
love  by  all  she  had  heard  alleged  against  an  adored 
father,  she  still  maintained  her  dignity ;  but  her 
thoughts  were  presently  turned  into  lighter  channels 
by  the  sweet  murmuring  of  a  childish  voice  whis- 
pering affectionately  in  her  ear.  It  was  Mile,  de 
Tourzel.  Madame  threw  her  arms  round  her  neck. 
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When  one  has  just  escaped  from  grave  danger 
and  is  unexpectedly  greeted  with  loving  words, 
the  most  reserved  nature  may  surely  have  its 
moment  of  weakness:  "  Oh,  Pauline,"  she  cried,  "do 
not  let  us  ever  be  separated  again ! " l  Mile,  de 
Tourzel  promised  to  share  the  fate  of  her  beloved 
mistresses,  and  kept  her  word.  Two  days  later,  with 
her  mother  and  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  she 
entered  a  coach  and  was  conveyed  with  the  royal 
party  to  the  Temple.  It  was  here  that  the  fallen 
monarch  was  to  await  the  decision  of  his  fate. 

1  Souvenirs  de  quarante  ans,  p.  145. 
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In  the  Temple — Relation  de  la  Captivite  au  Temple,  written  by 
Madame  Royale — Sufferings — Occupations  in  the  Temple 
— Madame  Royale  composes  verses — The  Qth  Thermidor  : 
visit  from  Barras — Amelioration  in  the  treatment  of  the 
prisoners — Mme.  de  Chanterenne  is  sent  to  live  with 
Madame — She  informs  Madame  Royale  of  the  deaths  of 
her  mother  and  her  aunt — Mme.  de  Tourzel,  her  daughter, 
and  Mme.  de  Mackau  are  admitted  to  the  Temple — 
Sympathy  shown  to  the  prisoner— Demands  for  her  release 
— Negotiations  with  Austria — Projects  of  Louis  XVIII. — 
Exchange  of  Madame  and  French  prisoners — Madame 
quits  the  Temple. 

r  I  "HE  Assemble,  in  voting  the  transfer  of  the 
A  royal  family  to  the  Temple,  meant  the  palace 
of  the  Temple,  the  former  habitation  of  the  Prince 
of  Conti,  and  the  habitual  residence  of  the  Comte 
d'Artois  when  sojourning  in  Paris.  But  the  Com- 
mune insisted  upon  the  Tower  being  used,  and  its 
decree  prevailed  over  that  of  the  Assemble.  The 
Tower  had  been  uninhabited  for  a  hundred,  possibly 
even  two  hundred  years.  Manuel,  who  conveyed 
the  prisoners  thither,  found  it  in  a  state  of  complete 
disrepair.  He  gave  orders  for  the  absolutely 
indispensable  alterations,  and  the  work  was  put  in 
hand  immediately. 

The   sun   was   setting   when    the   royal   prisoners 
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first  set  foot  on  the  threshold,  and  superstitious 
people  remarked  that  the  date  was  the  i3th — August 
1 3th — a  fatal  day! 

We  will  not  describe  the  details  of  ^  Madame's 
captivity.  Her  life  here,  as  at  Versailles  and  Paris, 
is  merged  in  that  of  her  family.  The  Mdmoires  of 
Hue  and  of  Cle*ry  have  retailed  it  down  to  the 
smallest  incident.  Madame  Royale  herself  wrote  the 
full  story  of  her  imprisonment,  as  she  had  written 
that  of  the  journey  to  Varennes,  as  soon  as  she  was 
able  to  obtain  paper,  pens,  and  ink.  She  afterwards 
handed  it  to  Mme.  de  Tourzel,  and  also  gave  a  copy 
to  Mme.  de  Chanterenne,  but  she  exacted  a  promise 
from  both  ladies  that  it  should  not  be  published.1 
Later,  at  Hartwell,  she  gave  a  third  copy,  written 
by  Louis  XVIII.  at  her  dictation,  to  Mme.  Hue, 
her  reader.  There  is  therefore  no  doubt,  whatever 
Michelet  may  have  affirmed  to  the  contrary,  that 
the  Relation  was  written  in  the  Temple  by  Madame's 
own  hand.  If,  as  was  afterwards  averred,2  the  young 
Princess  lost  the  habit  of  speech  during  the  three 
years  of  her  incarceration,  her  pen  certainly  did  not 
fall  into  disuse.  But  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  she 
lost  her  voice  during  her  imprisonment.  It  was  a 
mere  flattery  invented  by  courtiers  to  account  for  its 
harsh  and  unpleasing  timbre. 

To  return  to  the  Princess's  Journal,  several  copies 

1  Comte  d'Hezecques,  Souvenirs  d'un  Page,  p.  27. 

a  Ibid.  p.  33.  "  She  spoke  in  such  a  confused  manner  that  it 
was  difficult  to  understand  her.  A  whole  month's  practice  in 
reading  aloud,  carefully  pronouncing  each  word,  was  found 
necessary  to  restore  the  powers  of  expression  which  the  Princess 
had  so  nearly  lost." 
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were  published  under  the  Restoration,  notwithstand- 
ing the  prohibition  of  the  Duchesse  dAngouleme. 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  M.  de  Villele  to 
his  wife,  dated  January  19,  1817  :  "  I  am  having  a 
copy  made  of  a  very  precious  manuscript  by  Madame 
la  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  in  which  she  relates  the 
events  which  befell  the  royal  family  in  the  Temple. 
It  numbers  forty-five  closely- written  pages ;  I  will 
send  it  to  you  by  a  safe  hand ;  I  prize  it  highly.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  trust  it  to  the  first-comer, 
fearing  that  a  wrong  use  might  be  made  of  it  and 
that  it  might  be  printed,  as  I  hear  has  already 
happened  to  part  of  it."  1 

Many  years  later  the  Relation  was  printed  by 
M.  de  Lescure,2  over  the  signature  of  the  Princess. 
It  was  also  published  between  the  Mtmoires  of  C16ry 
and  those  of  Riouffe  in  a  volume  of  the  Bibliotheque 
des  Me'moires  relatifs  d  fHistoire  de  France^ 
M.  Imbert  de  Saint-Amand  reprinted  it  on  the 
pages  which  Louis  XVIII.  had  written  at  Madame's 
dictation,  giving  a  facsimile  of  the  royal  hand- 
writing. Two  additional  reprints  have  been  pro- 
duced recently. 

It  should  here  be  observed  that  the  sojourn  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  his  family  at  the  Temple  has  only 
been  described  from  the  Royalist  point  of  view. 
To  obtain  incontrovertible  accuracy,  witnesses  on  both 

*  De  Villele,  Memoires,  ii.  175. 

1  M.  de  Lescure,  Relation  de  la  Captivite  de  la  Famille  royale 
a  la  Tour  du  Temple,  publiee  pour  la  premiere  fois  dans  son 
integrite,  et  sur  manuscrit  authentique.  Poulet-Malassis,  1862, 
i  vol.  in-i8. 

3  By  M.  Francois  Barriere.    Paris,  Firmin-Didot. 
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sides  should  have  given  their  version.  The  members 
of  the  Commune  were  all  guillotined  without  having 
an  opportunity  of  writing,  and  this  was  practically 
the  fate  also  of  the  deputes  of  la  Montagne.  With 
the  few  exceptions  of  Carnot,  Barere,  La  Revelliere, 
Barras,  Roederer,  and  Levasseur  (de  la  Sarthe),  no 
writings  or  me'moires  were  left,  and  those  enumerated 
above  wrote  very  little  about  the  prisoners  of  the 
Temple.  Contrary  to  the  Royalist  account,  the 
physical  needs  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  family  were 
well  attended  to.  They  wanted  for  naught — save 
liberty. 

The  Assemble  had,  at  once,  voted  a  sum  of 
500,000  francs  for  their  maintenance.  They  were 
served  by  three  personal  attendants  and  thirteen 
kitchen  officials ;  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  Louis'  attention — 40,000 
francs  were  spent  on  food.  Dinner  alone  consisted 
of  "four  entries ',  two  roasts,  four  entremets,  three 
compotes,  three  dishes  of  fruit,  with  a  decanter  of 
Bordeaux  and  one  of  Malvoisie  or  Madeira,  for  the 
King  ;  the  ladies  drank  only  water."  The  illustrious 
prisoners  certainly  did  not  starve  ! 

The  apartments  were  not  as  satisfactory  as  the 
meals ;  and  exercise  was  sadly  lacking.  A  wretched 
plot  of  waste  land  was  the  only  place  where  the 
prisoners  could  breathe  the  fresh  air,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  National  Guard,  whose  members 
were  unfortunately  greatly  wanting  in  manners. 
The  Princesses  were  often  obliged  to  listen  to  jests 
and  expressions  which,  if  permissible  in  a  barrack- 
yard,  were  most  reprehensible  in  their  presence. 
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"  It  must  be  admitted,"  writes  Michelet  (who 
quotes  the  testimony  of  his  father,  one  of  the  Guard), 
"that  the  demeanour  of  the  Queen  was  irritating 
and  provoking  to  the  last  degree.  The  little 
Dauphine  also,  in  spite  of  the  graces  of  girlhood, 
was  uninteresting  —  she  was  even  more  Austrian 
than  her  mother,  a  mixture  of  Princess  and  Marie- 
Thdrese ;  her  glance  was  full  of  arrogance  and  con- 
tempt." 

The  Queen  naturally  felt  she  was  viewed  with 
suspicion  and  hostility  by  the  Guard,  but  it  was 
whispered  that  she  did  all  in  her  power  to  conciliate 
the  officers  :  "  The  Castle  Guard  is  the  ne  plus  ultra 
as  regards  the  officers.  She  (the  Queen)  endeavours 
to  win  them  over  or  else  to  lay  them  open  to 
suspicion ;  and  her  efforts  are  not  vain,  for  she 
evidently  knows  everything  that  is  going  on.  Various 
rumours  are  current  as  to  how  she  obtains  the 
information,  but  I  prefer  not  to  give  vague  hints."  * 

The  bourgeoise.  who  writes  the  foregoing  lines 
gives  a  further  account  of  life  at  the  Temple : 
"  I  have  spoken  with  a  commandant  who  has  just 
been  on  duty  at  the  Temple  for  forty-eight  hours. 
Really  the  nature  of  these  crowned  folk  must  be 
different  to  ours.  They  have  no  soul.  Neither 
their  appetites  nor  their  sleep  seem  to  be  disturbed. 
They  play  backgammon,  and  while  we  are  filled  with 
horror  at  the  calamities  which  have  taken  place, 
they  do  not  seem  to  give  them  a  thought.  Two 
municipal  officers  sleep  at  the  bedside  of  this  royal 

1  Ed.  Lockroy,  Journal  d'une  bourgeoise  pendant  la  Revolution, 
p.  281. 
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couple  which  had  hoped  to  bathe  France  in  blood, 
and  in  whose  eyes  can  still  be  read  x  a  wild  hope 
of  release."  This  description  is  absurd  and  male- 
volent. Backgammon  is  a  very  mild  form  of  dissi- 
pation, and  neither  the  game  nor  the  assumed 
indifference  of  the  prisoners  is  deserving  of  such 
heated  censure. 

What  would  our  bourgeoise  have  said,  had  she 
known  that  the  dethroned  sovereigns  only  indulged 
in  backgammon  to  deceive  their  gaolers  and  have 
an  opportunity  of  whispering  a  few  words  unheard  ?  2 
The  apparent  indifference  of  the  royal  pair  was 
commented  upon  by  another  contemporary  writer, 
Mme.  de  Buffon,  daughter-in-law  of  the  naturalist 
and  mistress  of  the  Due  d'Orl&ms.  She  wrote  thus 
to  M.  de  Lauzun  :  "If  the  King  were  a  man  of 
spirit,  one  might  mistake  his  indifference  for  courage. 
He  walks  in  his  garden,  counting  so  many  steps 
this  way  and  so  many  that ;  he  eats  and  drinks 
copiously  and  plays  ball  with  his  son.  They  say 
the  Queen  is  less  calm. "3  These  scathing  lines 
help  to  show  the  unconcern  affected  by  the  prisoners  ; 
but  their  attitude  served  to  disarm  suspicion.  It 
was  then  that  Marie-Th6r£se-Charlotte  acquired  the 
mask  of  icy  haughtiness  that  afterwards  degenerated 
into  a  moroseness  she  never  lost.  They  say  truly, 

1  Ed.  Lockroy,  Journal  d'une  bourgeoise  pendant  la  Revolution 

P-  239- 

a  "  After  dinner  my  father  and  mother  played  backgammon  or 
picquet — or  rather,  they  pretended  to  play  in  order  to  be  able 
to  whisper  a  few  private  words." — Madame  Royale,  Relation  de 
la  Captivite  au  Temple. 

3  De  Goncourt,  Vie  de  Marie- Antoinette,  p.  376,  note. 
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that  sorrow  educates  the  soul — "  What  can  he  know, 
who  has  not  suffered?"  But  for  the  lesson  to  be 
worthily  assimilated  the  spirit  of  the  sufferer  must 
be  adaptable,  strong  to  bear,  upright,  supple,  gentle. 
Madame  Royale  bore  her  trials  bravely.  She  re- 
mained unruffled  by  such  vexations  as  sleeping  on 
a  chaff  mattress  in  a  kitchen,  having  no  carpet,  no 
spare  body-linen  or  shoes,  sweeping  out  her  room ; 
her  temperament  was  too  aristocratic  to  become  the 
slave  of  material  comfort.  And  at  her  age  habits 
are  not  yet  formed — penury  was  novel,  and  novelty 
is  at  least  interesting.  More  trying  must  it  have 
been  to  be  for  ever  under  observation,  even  in  her 
sleeping  apartment;  to  be  familiarly  addressed  in 
the  second  person  singular  by  coarse  men  who, 
unlike  the  ancients,  had  no  respect  for  misfortune ;  * 
such  rudeness  must  have  been  doubly  painful  to 
one  who  until  that  moment  had  been  surrounded 
by  homage,  adulation,  and  respect.  Even  harder 
for  her  to  bear  were  the  outrages  heaped  upon  her 
parents.  Custom  did  not  dull  the  pain  of  these, 
and  she  boiled  over  with  rage  at  her  helplessness 
to  prevent  them.  Her  noble  nature  suffered  more 
from  this  than  from  the  absence  of  bodily  comfort. 
It  was  a  refinement  of  cruelty  and  meanness,  the 
effect  of  "  revolutionary  nerves  "  on  petty  souls,  and 
was  a  real  torture  to  the  Princess. 

A  week  after  her  arrival  at  the  Temple  she  was 
deprived  of  the  company  of  Mme.  de  Tourzel  and 
the  Princesse  de  Lamballe.  A  fortnight  later,  the 

1  A  person  in  misfortune  was  held  sacred  by  them,  res  sacra 
miser. 
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head  of  the  hapless  Princess  was  paraded  under  the 
windows  of  the  Tower,  on  the  end  of  a  pike.  From 
that  shocking  moment,  Madame  lived  in^  fear  and 
trembling  lest  her  parents  should  be  subjected  to  an 
unspeakable  fate. 

She  found  some  alleviation  in  needlework  and 
reading.  Her  mother  taught  her  singing ;  she 
guided  her  daughter's  hand  in  her  first  efforts  at 
drawing  and  made  her  copy  studies  of  heads  sent 
to  the  Temple  by  M.  Van  Blarenberg.1  But 
presently  the  supply  of  books  was  cut  short. 
Madame's  innocent  faith  brought  consolation  through 
prayer,  and  she  put  her  whole  trust  in  God.  She 
resigned  herself  to  sorrow,  and  each  fresh  trouble 
was  met  with  increased  prayerfulness.  "  Prayer 
brings  comfort"  has  been  said  by  M.  Joubert.  It 
saved  her  from  dying  of  her  father's  murder  and  the 
separation  from  her  brother  and  mother.2  Here  was 
indeed  fresh  misery  and  aggravated  torture  ! 

This  long  series  of  trials  armed  her  for  the  conflict 
of  life.  Her  character  gained  in  strength  day  by 
day.  Her  soul  grew  more  virile.  Her  body  developed 
normally  in  spite  of  prison-life ;  she  grew  tall,  even 
above  the  ordinary  stature  of  women.  Her  tempera- 
ment was  equable  ;  she  was  even  merry  and  childlike 

x  Hue,  Dernier es  annees  de  Louis  XVI. 

3  "  Madame  Elizabeth  and  Madame  Royale  were  present ;  the 
latter,  leaning  against  a  cupboard,  was  shedding  torrents  of 
tears.  The  Queen  said  to  her,  '  Do  not  let  this  crush  you.  You 
have  faith — it  will  support  you.' "  (Relation  of  the  Sieur  Monnin, 
aide-de-camp  of  Hanriot,  who  witnessed  the  removal  of  the 
Queen  to  the  Conciergerie.) — Hyde  de  Neuville,  Memoires, 
i.  81. 
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at  times,  and  amused  herself  by  mimicking  her  gaolers 
and  scribbling  tags  of  rhyme.1 

On  the  night  of  the  gih  Thermidor  the  young 
Princess  became  aware  of  unusual  sounds,  such  as 
she  had  heard  on  other  occasions  when  changes  were 
about  to  take  place.  She  rose  at  once,  dressed, 
and  when  day  broke,  endeavoured  to  distract  her 
thoughts  and  pass  the  time  by  sweeping  her  room. 
It  was  about  five  o'clock  when  the  sound  of  spurs 
jingling  on  the  staircase  reached  her.  Her  heart 
beat  wildly :  were  they  coming  to  fetch  her  to  join 
her  mother?  .  .  .  no — the  footsteps  stopped  on  the 
lower  floor.  Ten  minutes  later,  she  heard  them 
again ;  the  jingling  of  spurs  and  the  clashing  of 
swords  came  nearer.  This  time  the  footsteps  halted 
at  her  door— admittance  was  demanded.  What  could 
this  early  visit  portend  ? 

The  Princess  was  unaware  that  public  attention 
had  lately  been  drawn  to  her  circumstances.  Barere, 
who  always  ranged  himself  on  the  winning  side,  had 
presented  a  report  against  Robespierre  to  the  Con- 
vention. It  was  very  opportunist  and  contained  a 
strange  allegation :  that  Robespierre  was  secretly 
plotting  to  restore  the  throne  to  the  son  of  Louis 
XVI.  and  to  espouse  Madame  Royale  himself.2  The 
only  thing  that  could  have  given  rise  to  such  a 
rumour  was  the  fact  that  the  day  after  the  execution 

x  M.  de  Beauchesne,  in  his  fine  work  on  Louis  XVII.,  published 
a  short  piece,  written  with  a  certain  amount  of  youthful  gaiety, 
which  shows  that  her  troubles  had  not  completely  quenched 
her  spirits. 

2  See  Barras,  Memoires,  i.  204. 
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of  Madame  Elizabeth  Robespierre  had  visited  the 
young  Princess  in  the  Tower.  The  idea  of  a  marriage 
between  the  two  was,  however,  so  manifestly  absurd 
that  no  one  believed  it  for  an  instant.  But  it  was 
whispered  that  in  the  confusion  following  the  execu- 
tion the  two  orphans  had  been  abducted.  To  con- 
tradict this  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  ordered 
the  representative  Barras  to  satisfy  himself  of  their 
continued  presence  in  the  Temple,  and  it  was  the 
sound  of  his  footsteps  on  the  way  to  perform  this 
duty  that  Madame  heard.  He  went  first  to  the 
Dauphine  (or  rather  the  boy  who  had  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  Dauphine).1  "  From  thence,"  he  writes, 
"  I  went  up  to  Madame.  She  was  already  dressed. 
Her  room  was  tidy.  *  You  were  no  doubt  awakened 
by  noises  in  the  night?'  I  asked.  *  Have  you  any 
complaints  to  make?  Are  you  given  everything 
necessary  to  your  comfort  ? '  Madame  replied  that 
she  had  heard  noises  in  the  night  and  she  was 
grateful  to  me,  and  begged  I  would  have  her  brother 
well  taken  care  of.  I  answered  I  had  already  made 
it  my  business  to  see  to  that."  2 

Madame's  circumstances  were  soon  after  made 
more  comfortable,  at  the  request  of  the  representa- 
tive Bergoeing.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
even  gave  the  young  prisoner  a  lady-in-waiting.  She 
was  informed  of  the  proposed  concession,  and 
was  much  surprised  to  find  herself  once  more  an 
object  of  consideration.  She  was  wondering  what 

1  See  Joseph  Turquan,   Du  Nouveau  sur  Louis  XVII. ,  Solu- 
tion du  probleme.'*     Paris,  Emile  Paul,  i  vol.  in-i8,  2  fr. 
a  Barras,  Memoires,  i.  13-14  and  206. 
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change  could  have  come  over  Paris  and  the  popu- 
lace when  Mme.  Bocquet  de  Chanterenne,  the  new 
lady-in-waiting,  was  brought  in.  The  Princess  re- 
ceived her  with  as  much  warmth  as  her  reserved 
nature  permitted.  She  invited  her  to  seat  herself 
on  the  sofa  with  her,  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
alone  she  begged  for  news  of  her  mother,  brother, 
and  aunt. 

Mme.  de  Chanterenne  was  greatly  moved,  but 
dared  not  tell  her  the  ghastly  truth.  She  merely  said 
that  as  she  had  only  been  a  short  time  in  Paris  she 
had  heard  very  little  news,  but  that  she  believed  they 
were  all  in  Germany.  She  gazed  in  pity  and  surprise 
at  this  orphaned  daughter  of  kings.  The  young 
girl  was  dressed  in  a  scanty  grey  bodice  she  had  long 
outgrown  ;  her  skirt  was  also  much  too  short.  She 
wore  a  kerchief  round  her  neck  and  another  on  her 
head.  Her  hands  were  coarse  and  red.  She  spoke 
with  hesitation,  and  seemed  afraid  of  uttering  an 
imprudent  word.  Madame  de  Chanterenne  found 
herself  unable  to  disguise  the  truth  for  long.  The 
young  girl  would  not  be  satisfied  with  vague  answers  ; 
humanity  demanded  sincerity  ;  the  sad  truth,  however 
terrible,  was  preferable  to  evasions  which  only  pro- 
longed the  anguish  of  uncertainty.  In  addition  to 
these  considerations,  as  Mme.  de  Tourzel  and  her 
daughter,  Mme.  de  Mackau,  and  several  others  had 
obtained  permission  to  visit  the  Princess,  Mme.  de 
Chanterenne  decided  that  it  was  imperative  she 
should  learn  the  truth  before  their  visit. 

"  What — even  my  aunt !  " 

These  words  expressed  her  sole  revolt  against  the 
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events  of  which  her  parents  had  been  victims.  She 
fell  back  on  the  sofa  speechless,  gasping  and  choking 
in  the  throes  of  passionate  sorrow.  One  long  deep 
sob  broke  at  last  from  her  heaving  breast;*  a  tear 
rolled  down  her  cheek — then  another — and  at  length 
the  torrent  burst,  and  she  wept.1 

Mme.  la  Comtesse  de  B6arn  (Mile.  Pauline  de 
Tourzel)  has  left  an  account  of  her  first  visit  to  the 
Temple  after  the  Qth  Thermidor.  She  depicts  in 
a  touching  manner  the  emotions  of  that  moment : 
"After  we  had  somewhat  recovered  our  self-control 
and  were  able  to  consider  Madame  Royale  attentively, 
we  were  amazed  at  the  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  her.  When  we  had  left  her  at  the  Temple  about 
the  loth  of  August  she  was  frail  and  delicate-looking. 
Now,  after  three  years  of  misfortune,  mental  agony, 
and  captivity,  she  was  handsome,  tall  and  strong,  and 
bore  on  her  countenance  the  imprint  of  that  nobility 
of  mind  which  is  her  distinguishing  feature.  My 
mother  and  I  were  both  struck  by  her  mingled 
likeness  to  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  Madame 
Elizabeth."2 

As  the  Princess  was  not  allowed  to  receive  Mile, 
de  Tourzel  as  often  as  she  would  have  wished,  the 
permit  being  only  for  two  visits  in  every  ten  days, 
and  as  she  was  naturally  unable  to  go  to  see  her, 
Madame  wrote  her  a  letter  after  the  second  visit, 

«  u '  I  have  shed  so  many  tears  that  now  I  can  no  longer 
weep/  she  said  one  day  to  Mme.  d'Osmond  ;  and  this  sentence  so 
simply  spoken,"  adds  M.  d'Osmond,  "  seemed  to  me  one  of  the 
most  heartbreaking  I  ever  heard." — Reliques  ei  souvenirs,  p.  86. 

2  Souvenirs  de  quarante  ans. 
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which   is   preserved   as   a    relic   in   the   de   Tourzel 
family.     It  reads  as  follows  : 

"  MY  DEAR  PAULINE, — The  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
has  helped  greatly  to  soothe  my  sorrow.  During  the 
long  time  that  I  was  separated  from  you  my  thoughts 
dwelt  often  with  you.  To  the  sufferings  I  had  to 
endure,  anxiety  while  you  were  in  gaol  was  added  : 
I  was  thankful  when  I  learnt  that  you  were  free, 
and  I  trusted  you  would  never  return  to  prison. 
My  hopes  were  vain :  you  were  thrust  into  a 
second  dungeon,  where  you  languished  even  longer 
than  in  the  first.  At  last  you  are  safe.  I  did  not 
hear  of  your  second  captivity  until  after  you  had  left 
the  Palais- Royal ;  since  then  you  have  endeavoured 
to  share  mine,  or  at  least  to  see  me.  Had  I  not 
already  known  and  cared  for  you  as  I  did,  these 
further  marks  of  the  devotion  you  lavished  upon 
my  parents  and  myself  would  have  served  to  attach 
me  to  you  for  life.  Measure,  then,  by  the  tender- 
ness of  my  former  affection  for  you,  the  love  I  now 
bear  you.  I  do  love  you,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so 
all  my  life. 

"Written  at  the  Tower  of  the  Temple,  this  6th  of 
September. 

11  MARIE-TH£R£SE-CHARLOTTE."  l 

The  Princess  presently  had  the  further  pleasure  of 
receiving  Mme.  de  Mackau,  her  former  sub-governess. 
The  representative  Bergoeing  also  assisted  other 
visitors  to  obtain  access  to  her.  But  on  the  morrow 

1  Souvenirs  de  quarante  ans,  p.  255. 
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of  the  1 3th  Venddmiaire  all  permits  were  suddenly 
cancelled.  The  Convention  suspected  that  the 
recluse  of  the  Temple  had  lent  her  countenance  to  the 
Royalist  insurgents,  and  prudent  counsels  prevailed. 
But  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  could  now  afford  to 
be  patient.  She  was  certain  of  release  in  the  near 
future.  The  ladies  who  visited  her  had  not  failed  to 
inform  her  that  her  continued  sojourn  in  France  was 
an  embarrassment  to  the  Government,  and  that  plans 
for  conveying  her  to  the  frontier  were  being  for- 
mulated. She  still  continued  to  make  her  bed  and 
sweep  her  room,  looking  upon  the  work  as  healthful 
exercise  in  her  close  confinement. 

In  spite  of  mourning  and  imprisonment  Madame 
Royale  set  herself  on  no  pedestal  of  martyrdom  and 
retained  the  simplicity  of  youth,  while  her  nature, 
though  still  haughty,  had  recovered  from  the  adula- 
tion of  Versailles.  Those  who  were  authorised  to 
cross  the  portals  of  the  Temple  were  loud  in  her 
praise.  Others  less  favoured  wrote  to  her,  and  sent 
her  newspaper  cuttings,  showing  that  the  clemency 
of  the  Government  was  being  invoked.  Royalist 
songs  were  sung  beneath  her  windows.  Camelots^ 
or  persons  disguised  as  such,  declaimed  them  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  the  prisoner.  Thus  the  people 
sought  to  entice  her  to  the  casement,  in  order  that 
they  might  see  her  :  "  Upper  windows  in  the  rue  de 
la  Corderie,"  wrote  the  Comte  d'Allonville,  "  from 
whence  watch  might  be  kept  over  the  garden  sur- 
rounding the  Tower,  were  constantly  filled  with 
observers,  and  a  high  price  was  charged,  and  cheer- 
fully paid  by  people  of  all  conditions.  My  wife  and 
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(Block  kindly  lent  by  M.  Artheme  Fayard,  Paris.) 
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I  often  heard  the  soldiery  from  the  camp  at  Meudon 
discussing  with  deep  emotion  the  fate  of  the  august 
daughter  of  Louis  XVI."  ' 

It  must  be  added  that  the  odious  and  tyrannical 
supervision  of  the  preceding  months  had  been  con- 
siderably relaxed.  "The  Princess,"  wrote  someone 
else,  "went  for  a  walk  in  the  garden  every  day, 
accompanied  by  Mme.  de  Chanterenne  and  followed 
by  a  servant  carrying  a  table  and  chair.  The 
Princess  amused  herself  with  sketching.  Many 
people  who  were  attached  to  the  royal  family  took 
turns  to  sit  in  the  windows  of  the  Rotonde,  which 
gave  access  to  the  garden.  All  communication  was 
strictly  forbidden ;  but  in  order  to  show  sympathy  the 
ladies  used  to  play  the  harp  and  sing  suitable  songs, 
which  the  Princess  understood  and  appreciated."2 
The  Comte  de  Paroy,  whom  we  have  just  quoted, 
made  a  sketch  of  her  drawing  the  Tower  of  the 
Temple,  and  wrote  the  following  lines  beneath  it : 

u  D'une  affreuse  prison  Blondel  sauva  son  roi 
Par  sa  fidelite  autant  que  par  adresse. 
Aussi  fidel  sujet,  oserai-je,  Princesse, 
Offrir  a  vos  loisirs  les  talents  de  Paroy  ?  " 

He  gave  his  little  chef-cfceuvre  to  Mme.  de  Tourzel 
and  begged  her  to  offer  it  for  Madame's  acceptance, 
together  with  a  paint-box,  brushes,  and  pencils. 

The  Royalists  were  beginning  to  busy  themselves 
about  the  Princess's  fate.  M.  de  Paroy  was  not  the 

1  Comte    d'Allonville,  Mtmoires   secrets,  iv.    32. — Cf.    Baron 
de  Maricourt,  Souvenirs  du  Baron  Hue,  pp.  194-199. 

2  Comte  de  Paroy,  Memoires,  p.  455. 
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only  one  who  addressed  verses  to  her.  Poetry  fell 
thick  as  hailstones  upon  the  prisoner,  and  songs, 
wafted  up  to  her  windows,  asseverated  the  .constancy 
of  her  friends.  On  June  17,  1795,  ten  months  after 
the  fall  of  Robespierre,  a  few  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Orleans  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Convention, 
demanding  the  release  of  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.1 
The  moment,  however,  was  an  unfavourable  one. 
It  was,  in  fact,  just  before  the  landing  of  the  tmigrts 
at  Quiberon.  The  conjunction  of  the  petition  with 
that  landing  gave  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  the 
Royalists  were  plotting  to  conduct  the  Princess  to 
the  camp  of  the  tmigrtS)  warm  up  their  cooling 
enthusiasm,  raise  an  army  in  the  Western  depart- 
ments, and  march  upon  Paris,  gathering  reinforce- 
ments by  the  way.  Be  that  as  it  may,  times  were 
uncertain — in  the  opinion  of  many,  a  monarchical 
Restoration  was  far  from  improbable,  and  at  all 
events  some  of  the  sly  ones  meant  more  by  the 
appending  of  their  signatures  to  the  petition  than 
a  prayer  for  the  release  of  the  King's  daughter.  The 
prisoner's  restoration  to  liberty  was  not  far  off.  The 
happenings  of  Quiberon  had  caused  a  suspension 
of  the  visits  to  the  Temple.  Mme.  de  Tourzel  was 
even  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  a  whole  week  on 
suspicion  of  being  implicated  in  a  Royalist  conspiracy. 
Madame's  letter,  quoted  above,  makes  allusion  to 
this.  The  Convention  had  found  out  that  a  com- 
munication had  reached  Madame  from  her  uncle, 
the  Comte  de  Provence,  who  had  assumed  the  name 

1  This  petition  was  printed  by  M.  le  Comte  d'Allonville  in 
his  Memoires  secrets,  iv.  30. 
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of  Louis  XVIII.  since  the  "  official  "  death  of  the  little 
Dauphine ;  also  that  she  had  received  one  from 
M.  de  Charette.1  Mme.  de  Tourzel  was  suspected 
of  conniving  at  this  correspondence — and  it  was 
judged  wiser  to  liberate  a  prisoner  whose  continued 
detention  under  lock  and  key  could  only  become  the 
cause  of  further  complications. 

The  idea  of  sending  her  out  of  France  was  not 
a  new  one.  As  early  as  July,  1793,  before  the  trial 
of  the  Queen,  the  Convention  had  made  tentative 
proposals  to  the  Court  of  Naples,  where  reigned 
Caroline,  sister  of  Marie-Antoinette,  and  to  the 
Court  of  Tuscany,  for  the  exchange  of  the  children 
of  Louis  XVI.  against  French  prisoners.  Maret  and 
S&nonville  had  been  entrusted  with  the  negotiations, 
and  to  facilitate  the  exchange  the  personal  property 
of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie- Antoinette  in  money 
and  jewels  had  been  placed  in  their  charge.  But, 
in  defiance  of  all  justice,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
credentials  they  carried,  the  negotiators  had  been 
seized  by  the  Austrian  police  and  despoiled  of  the 
money  and  jewels,  with  no  hope  of  eventual  restora- 
tion. The  question  of  exchange  had  therefore 
fallen  through,  at  least  temporarily.  The  project  had 
originally  been  mooted  by  Sieves,  who,  we  are  told, 
hoped  thereby  to  save  the  life  of  Marie-Antoinette. 
It  had  at  first  been  accepted,  with  reservations,  by 
Baron  de  Thugut,  but  afterwards  repudiated.  The 
delays  and  the  tortuous  policy  of  Austria  eventually 
proved  thus  partially  responsible,  not  only  for  the 
death  of  Marie-Antoinette,  but  also  for  that  of  the 
1  M.  Hue  had  been  the  channel  of  communication. 
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Dauphin,  and  for  the  fact  that  only  one  member  of 
the  unfortunate  royal  family  survived. 

It  was  less  for  the  sake  of  saving  Madame  than 
with  the  hope  of  realising  certain  important  plans 
for  Austria  that  M.  de  Thugut  now  saw  fit  to  allow 
the  question  of  exchange  to  be  reopened.  On  the 
demand  of  Spain,  with  which  country  the  Republic  of 
France  had  lately  concluded  peace,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  young  Princess  should  be  handed  over  to 
Austria  in  exchange  for  certain  prisoners  of  war. 
M.  de  Thugut  had  meantime  reflected l  that  the 
daughter  of  Marie-Antoinette  might,  on  attaining 
marriageable  age,  be  wedded  to  an  Austrian  Prince, 
either  the  Archduke  Charles  or  the  Archduke  John. 
Such  an  alliance,  coupled  with  the  claims  allowed 
to  women  under  the  old  form  of  government,  might 
prove  an  exceedingly  politic  move  on  the  part  of 
Austria.  It  would  enable  her  to  claim,  in  the  name 
of  the  Princess,  some  province  or  provinces  in  which 
the  Salic  law  was  not  enforced.2  As  regards  the 
marriage  portion,  it  was  already  in  the  hands  of 
Austria.  Though  small,  it  equalled  that  of  Marie- 
Antoinette,  which  had  only  amounted  to  200,000 
golden  crowns  or  500,000  francs ;  and  Austria  had 

1  M.  de  Semonville  aspired  to  the  offer  of  the  Crown  to 
Madame  Royale  and  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  Archduke 
Charles.  (De  Barante,  Souvenirs,  i.  43.) 

a  This  was  an  ancient  law  by  which  females  were  declared 
to  be  incapable  of  possessing  Salic  lands  (lands  which  had  been 
apportioned  to  Prankish  warriors  after  the  conquest  of  Gaul). 
On  this  law  was  founded  the  custom  which  excluded  daughters 
and  their  descendants  from  the  throne  of  France.  This  is  the 
portion  of  the  law  generally  understood  by  the  term  "  Salic  law." 
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already  seized  from  the  persons  of  Maret  and  Se'mon- 
ville  jewels  and  gold  valued  at  upwards  of  two 
millions.1  Surely  this  prize,  the  property  of  Louis 
XVI.,  might  lawfully  be  regarded  as  the  inheritance 
of  his  daughter.  It  was  for  diplomacy,  backed  by 
the  power  of  Austria,  to  determine  which  French 
provinces,  besides  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  should  be 
added  to  the  appanage  of  the  Hapsburgs.  The 
possibility  of  seizing  Navarre 2  and  Provence  and 
bestowing  them  upon  the  Austrian  Archduke  who 
should  obtain  the  French  throne  through  his  bride 

1  According  to  a  letter  from  Macartney  to  Lord  Granville, 
dated  Verona,  September  27,  1795,  the  value  was  only  800,000 
francs  :  the  diamonds  of  the  deceased  Queen  ;  about  1,300,000 
francs  of  the  succession   money  of   Louis  XVI.   and   Marie- 
Antoinette  ;    200,000     golden    crowns    of    Marie-Antoinette's 
portion,  not  yet  paid — this  is  stated  in  a  letter  from    Louis 
XVIII.  to  Saint-Priest,  June  3,  1798. 

2  Lord  Macartney,  the  British  diplomatic  agent  at  the  little 
Court  of  Verona,  wrote  to  Lord  Granville  on  September  27, 
1795  :    "  All  these  discussions,  which  are  unfavourable  to   the 
Emperor,  have  been  embittered  by  his  hesitation  to  confide 
Madame   Royale  to   her   uncle.     This  hesitation  is  attributed 
to   deep  political   motives,  and  will,  if  persisted  in,  ruin  the 
projects  of  the  King  for  his  niece.     Although  Henry  IV.  united 
in  his  own  person  France  and  what  remained  of  the  kingdom 
of  Navarre,  and  although  Louis  XIII.  declared  Navarre  to  be 
an   integral   and    inseparable   portion    of  French  territory,  it 
appears  that  the  present  King  desires  to  make  future  doubt  or 
discussion  impossible  by  marrying  his  niece  to  his  nephew,  the 
Due  d'Angouleme,  son  of  the  Comte  d'Artois  ;  and  this  because 
Navarre  was,  in  former  days,  heritable  in  the  female  line,  in 
default    of   heirs   male  ;   it  was   by  right   of   his   mother  that 
Henry   IV.  inherited,  and  the  States  of   Navarre  have  never 
confirmed  the  act  of    Louis  XIII.    modifying   the   order    of 
succession."     (Andre  Lebon,  UAngleiem  et  Immigration— Pieces 
justificatives,  p.  342.) 

5 
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was  also  discussed.  With  France  thus  dismembered 
and  a  vassal  of  Austria,  the  Revolution  would  be 
muzzled  and  the  peace  of  the  Sovereign  States 
of  Europe  secured ;  it  would  be  easy  then  to  deprive 
her  of  all  disposition  to  show  her  teeth  in  future. 
For  these  reasons  M.  de  Thugut  lent  his  ear  for  the 
second  time  to  the  projects  the  Convention  submitted 
to  him  on  the  initiative  of  Boissy  d'Anglas,  and  through 
the  obliging  intervention  of  the  American  Legation. 
The  Haute  Assemble  had  on  the  first  occasion  been 
disappointed  that  their  overtures  were  rejected  :  they 
asked  nothing  better  than  to  be  quit  of  Madame 
Royale,  whose  detention  in  the  Temple  had  become 
an  embarrassment,  and  almost  a  disgrace  to  the 
country.  M.  de  Thugut  was  fully  cognizant  of  all  these 
considerations,  and  was  now  prepared  to  further 
the  plans  of  the  Convention  in  every  way.  He  had 
even  ventured  to  ask  the  views  of  the  Spanish  King, 
Charles  IV.,  as  a  Bourbon  and  the  ultimate  rival 
of  the  so-called  claims  of  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI. 
In  addition,  secret  agents  were,  acting  under  orders, 
disseminating  these  opinions  among  the  Royalists 
in  Paris,  and  discussing  them  with  loudly  expressed 
commendation  in  all  the  most  frequented  public 
places. 

But  M.  de  Thugut,  in  thus  disposing  prematurely 
of  the  future  of  the  Princess,  had  omitted  to  inquire 
whether  she  approved  of  his  plans.  He  may  not 
have  been  aware  that  Louis  XVIII.,  desiring  to 
be  first  in  the  field,  had  caused  a  letter  to  be  con- 
veyed to  her  in  which  he  informed  her  that  it  had 
been  her  father's  and  mother's  intention  to  bestow 
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her  hand  on  her  cousin,  the  Due  d'Angouleme,  eldest 
son  of  the  Comte  dArtois.1  The  young  Princess 
was  considering  the  matter.  The  Comte  de  Provence 
had  somewhat  daringly  but  successfully  arrogated 
to  himself  the  title  of  King  of  France  and  the  name 
of  Louis  XVI 1 1.2  as  existing  head  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  As  such,  he  had  got  scent  of  the  plans 
of  the  Court  of  Vienna.  He  knew  that  the  Ministers 
of  the  French  Republic  had  decided  to  set  free  the 
daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  With  a  certain  instinct, 
or  practical  sense  of  his  own  interests,  which  in 
Prince  and  Minister  is  called  genius,  Louis  XVIII. 
desired  to  prevent  Austria  from  giving  her  protection 
and  thus  gaining  the  right  to  dispose  of  her  hand. 
He  desired  to  keep  his  niece  subservient  to  his 
personal  projects — to  have  her  at  hand  and  hold 
her  as  a  trump-card  to  be  played  for  his  own  game 
at  the  critical  moment.3  It  was,  therefore,  with  this 

1  The  proof  of    this  assertion  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter 
addressed  to   Mitau    on  June   10, .  1799,   the  wedding-day  of 
Madame    and    the    Due    d'Angouleme,    by    an     eye-witness: 
"The  King,  who  has  taken  upon  himself  the  duty  of  acting 
a  father's  part  towards  this  adorable  Princess,  and  was  able 
to  inspire  her  in  the  depths  of  her  prison  with   desire  and 
longing  for  the  union  which  she  has  to-day  entered.  .  .  ." 
—Letter  published  by  M.  Alf.  Nettement  in  his  Vie  de  Marie- 
Therese  de  France,  i.  245. 

2  After  the  official  death  of  Louis  XVII.  in  the  Tower  of  the 
Temple  on  June  8,  1795.    See  our  brochure  :  Du  nouveau  sur 
Louis  XVII.     Paris,  Emile  Paul,  1908. 

3  This  is  shown  in  a  letter  which  has  already  been  quoted : 
u  The  King,  who  sees  in  the  union  of  his  niece  with  his  nephew 
the  most  tender  sentiment,  joined  with   the  most  important 
political  considerations  .  .  ."  (A.  Nettement,  loc.  a'/.),  and  still 
more  plainly  in  the  following  :  u  My  niece's  prolonged  period 
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intention,  and  in  order  to  snatch  her  from  the  Court 
of  Austria,  that  he  despatched  his  favourite 
M.  d'Avaray  to  Bale  to  receive  her  on  her  departure 
from  French  territory  and  conduct  her  to  his  side. 

To  do  him  justice,  he  may  also  have  felt  a  touch 
of  the  natural  affection  of  a  man  for  the  daughter 
of  a  brother  so  tragically  murdered,  and  the  legiti- 
mate desire  to  repair  the  breach  made  in  the  course 
of  her  education  by  over  three  years  of  imprisonment 
— but  this  was  not  all. 

M.  dAvaray  waited  over  a  month  at  Bale 
watching  for  news,  and  left  again  for  Verona,  where 
Louis  XVIII.  still  remained,  in  November,  1795. 
He  reported  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  learn 
anything  of  the  expected  release  of  Madame,  but 
had  gathered  the  impression  that  Austria  seemed 
less  desirous  of  receiving  her.  Louis  XVIII.  replied 
that  he  himself  had  received  quite  contrary  infor- 
mation ;  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  that  his  niece 
was  expected  at  Innsbruck  on  December  25th ; 
preparations  were  being  made  to  receive  her  with 
all  possible  honours.  Not  a  moment  must  be  lost ; 
M.  dAvaray  must  get  into  the  post-chaise  and  return 
to  Innsbruck  at  once,  carrying  amended  instructions 
for  his  conduct  on  arrival. 

As  the  King's  instructions  must  certainly  be  totally 
opposed  to  the  Emperor's,  and  as  the  latter's  delegate 

of  suffering,  her  courage,  and  her  virtues  have  directed  towards 
her  a  degree  of  interest  and  devotion  from  the  French  people 
which  it  is  essential  that  I  should  profit  from  and  appropriate 
by  marrying  her  to  my  natural  heir"  (Louis  XVIII.  to 
M.  d'Azara,  Spanish  Ambassador  to  the  Holy  See). — E.  Daudet, 
Histoire  de  V emigration,  ii.  152. 
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was  not  likely  to  give  the  Comte  d'Avaray  access 
to  the  Princess,  Louis  XVIII.  directed  his  favourite, 
in  that  case,  to  fall  back  on  Mme.  de  Tourzel's  kind 
offices ;  he  was  to  discharge  his  mission  by  begging 
her  to  take  it  over  for  him  and  to  deliver  the  mes- 
sages herself  to  her  august  mistress. 

But  Madame  Royale  had  not  left  Paris  when 
M.  d'Avaray  was  journeying  from  Verona  to  meet 
her.  Rumours  of  her  movements  were  scattered 
broadcast,  each  one  more  incorrect  than  the  other. 
It  was  said  by  some  that  the  Princess  was  still  in 
her  prison,  and  that  the  Directoire  of  the  French 
Republic  desired  nothing  less  than  to  release  its 
hold  of  a  hostage  of  such  value  ;  others  that  she  was 
to  be  sent  secretly  to  Vende*e,  where  Charette  was 
to  raise  her  standard  and  march  on  Paris  with  his 
levies  to  restore  the  monarchy.  Others,  again, 
affirmed  that  she  had  really  started  on  her  journey, 
but  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  had  made  her  ill 
and  she  was  lying  somewhere  in  Alsace;  and  yet 
others  stated  that  the  reason  of  Louis  XVI 1 1. 's 
determination  to  wrest  her  from  the  Court  of  Vienna 
was  that  a  group  of  Royalists  was  to  force  him  to  ab- 
dicate in  favour  of  his  nephew,  the  Due  d'Angoul^me, 
who  should  then  marry  the  orphan  of  the  Temple. 
Many  Royalists  were  unfavourable  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  brother  of  Louis  XVI. ;  they  recalled  his 
insincere  conduct  towards  the  King  and  Queen  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  and  declared  that 
it  would  grieve  them  to  see  him  assume  the  crown 
of  France,  whereas  no  one  would  grudge  service  to 
the  son  of  the  gallant  Comte  d'Artois  and  the 
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daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  The  Prince  de  Cond6  was 
at  the  head  of  this  party. 

These  reports  excited  the  tmigrds  to  the  last 
degree  :  some  urged  the  kidnapping  of  the  Princess 
on  the  borders  of  French  territory  ;  that  there  should 
be  no  exchange  of  prisoners,1  and  she  should  be 
conducted  forthwith  to  Louis  XVIII. ;  while  others 
insisted  that  for  various  reasons  it  would  be  better 
to  take  her  to  Vendee.  (The  Quiberon  affair  had  not 
yet  taken  place.)  But  no  one,  whether  among  the 
tmigrts  or  at  the  little  Court  of  Verona,  approved  of 
allowing  the  young  Princess  to  go  to  Vienna ;  indeed, 
many  asserted  that  if  she  were  sent  there,  a  plot  was 
in  existence  to  carry  her  off  during  the  journey. 

Encouraged  by  these  tidings,  Louis  XVIII.  con- 
firmed his  instructions  to  M.  dAvaray,  whilst 
M.  de  Thugut,  who  had  at  last,  after  much  urging, 
obtained  from  the  Directoire  the  exchange  he  had 
in  the  first  instance  been  so  indifferent  about, 
despatched  the  Prince  de  Gavre  to  receive  the 
Princess  at  Bale  and  accompany  her  to  Vienna. 

Strained  relations  were  therefore  to  be  expected 
between  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Verona.  But 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  equal  to  the  situation. 
Having  heard  of  M.  dAvaray's  second  expedition 
to  Innsbruck  he  solemnly  charged  the  Prince  and 
Princesse  de  Givre  to  allow  no  person  on  any  pretext 

1  u  There  is  talk  of  an  exchange  between  Madame  and  those 
scoundrels  of  deputies/'  wrote  one  of  Conde's  army.  u  It  would 
be  a  great  pity  that  any  such  exchange  should  be  effected. 
I  should  be  thankful  to  see  Madame  leave  France,  but  I  would 
rather  she  were  not  handed  over  to  the  Austrians." — Corre- 
spondance  de  Lemaitre. 
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whatsoever  to  approach  the  daughter  of  Marie  An- 
toinette. The  Comte  d'Avaray  was  speedily  informed 
of  this  order,  and  recognising  the  impossibility  of 
accomplishing  his  mission,  he  returned  to  Verona. 

Madame  Royale  was  indeed  about  to  be  restored 
to  freedom.  She  was  to  be  exchanged  for  two 
important  prisoners,  Maret  and  Sdmonville,  who, 
in  violation  of  all  the  rights  of  personal  liberty,  had 
been  captured  in  the  Grisons  territory  while  on  their 
way  to  Italy  to  negotiate  the  exchange  of  the  two 
Children  of  France ;  the  representatives  Camus,1 
Bancal,  Quinette,  and  General  Beurnonville.  In 
addition  there  was  also  the  representative  Drouet, 
son  of  the  ex-postmaster  of  Varennes,  who  had  been 
made  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Maubeuge.  By  a 
strange  turn  of  the  wheel,  the  son  of  the  man  who 
had  arrested  Louis  XVI.  was  to  help  ransom  the 
daughter  of  the  unfortunate  sovereign. 

The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  proposed  the 
exchange  to  the  Convention  at  the  instigation  of 
Carnot;2  the  Convention  signed  the  decree  on  the 
1 2th  Messidor,  year  III  (July  30,  1795),  and  the 
Directoire  made  ready  to  carry  it  out.  Gdndral 
Pichegru  addressed  it  to  Ge*n£ral  Stein ;  and  the 
Emperor  Francis  II.,  who  had  at  first  been  averse 
to  an  exchange,  and  had  offered  a  large  sum  for  the 
ransom  of  the  Princess,  finally  accepted  the  proposal 
of  the  Convention. 

The  news  spread  quickly  through  the  Corps 
Diplomatique.  Comte  Carletti,  Minister  of  the 

1  Camus  has  left  a  Journal  of  his  captivity. 

2  Memoires  sur  Carnot,  by  his  son,  i.  317. 
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Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  in   Paris,   asked  leave  to 
present    himself   to    the    illustrious    Princess    whose 
prison   gates   were   about   to   open.     It  was   a  mere 
act  of   homage  to  the  royal  orphan,  offered  in  pure 
courtesy   and   respect.       But    the    Directoire    waxed 
suspicious,    and,    although    M.    Carletti's    advanced 
opinions  were  well  known,  imagined  that  his  action 
betokened  disapprobation,  and  in  a  fit  of  pique  sent 
him  his  passports.     This  measure  was  received  with 
universal  condemnation,  while  the  Tuscan  diplomatist's 
courtesy  was  approved  by  all ;  but  as  the  Directoire 
was  backed  by  an  all-powerful  army,  and  as  only  might 
has  right,  whether  among  nations  or  individuals,  the 
Court  of  Florence  appointed  a  successor  and  ordered 
him  to  make  ample  apology  in  the  name  of  the  Court. 
On  the  6th  Frimaire,  the  year  IV  (Friday,  Novem- 
ber 27,   1795)  the  Directoire  gave  the  final  order  for 
the  Princess  to  leave   the   prison   and   start   on   her 
journey.     The  arrangements  were  on  a  liberal  scale 
and  a  superb  trousseau  was  ordered.1     M.  Benezech, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,   "  a  most  worthy  man,  whose 
private  sympathies  were  with  the  Royalists,2  and  who 
played  an  honourable  part  in  the  Revolution,"  at  once 

1  See  La  Revelliere-Lepeaux,  Memoir es,  i.  423-424. 

2  D'Allonville,  Memoires  secrets,  iv.  33. — M.   Benezech  was 
indeed  a   Royalist  at  heart.     He  said  to  M.   Hue,  who  was 
starting  for  Vienna  in  the  suite  of  Madame  Royale  :  "  When  you 
are  able  to  manage  it  without  compromising  me,  pray  place  at 
the  King's  feet  the  offer  of  my  services,    Assure  his  Majesty 
of  my  zeal  in  guarding  the  interests  of  his  crown,"   (Hue,  Les 
dernier es  annees  de  Louis  XVI.).     Later  on,  M.  Benezech  was 
made  a  Councillor  of  State,  and  to  him  was  entrusted  the 
internal  administration  of  the  chateau  of  the  Tuileries  under 
the  First  Consul. 
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went  to  pay  his  respects  to  Madame  Royale.  He 
informed  her  of  the  march  of  events  and  requested 
her  to  name  the  persons  she  would  like  to  take  with 
her.  Her  choice  fell  upon  Mmes.  de  Tourzel  and 
de  Mackau  and  MM.  Hue  and  Turgis,  who  had 
been  in  her  father's  service.  The  Minister  assured 
her  that  her  wishes  should  be  obeyed ;  but  the 
Directoire  refused  to  sanction  the  appointment  of 
Mme.  de  Tourzel,  who  was  suspected  of  favouring 
the  marriage  of  her  mistress  with  an  archduke.  For 
this  reason  her  name  was  erased  I  and  only  Mme. 
de  Mackau  was  appointed.  In  addition  to  these  the 
Directoire  decided  the  Princess  should  be  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  commissaries  who  had  had 
charge  of  her  at  the  Temple  and  a  "  respectable " 
police  officer.  A  servant  was  chosen  to  wait  upon 
the  travellers. 

Madame  begged  that  M.  Gomin  and  M.  Me*chain, 
of  whom  she  had  received  a  favourable  report,  should 
be  respectively  the  commissary  and  police  officer 
selected.  Both  were  delighted.  Gratitude  had 
dictated  the  Princess's  choice  of  M.  Gomin.  He 
had  had  the  care  of  the  Dauphin,  or  rather  of  the 
Dauphin's  substitute,  in  the  last  months  of  his  life, 
and  had  watched  over  him  with  touching  devotion. 

Mme.  de  Mackau,  who  was  ill,  begged  Madame  to 
allow  her  daughter,  Mme.  de  Soucy,  to  take  her  place. 
The  Princess  consented,  although  she  was  not  fond 
of  Mme.  de  Soucy.2 

1  Mme.  de  Tourzel,  Memoires,  i.  260.    Souvenirs  de  quarante 
ans,  pp.  257-260. 
3  Madame  wrote  thus  to  Mme.  de  Chanterenne  :  "  I  have  just 
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On  the  27th  Frimaire,  at  night,  M.  Benezech, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  repaired  to  the  Temple 
attired  in  uniform  ;  he  escorted  the  Princess  down  the 
stairs  and  conducted  her  to  her  carriage  with  all  the 
marks  of  the  deepest  respect. 

She  took  with  her  the  dog  Coco  which  had  been 
given  to  her  by  Laurent,  a  warder  at  the  Temple, 
and  the  few  little  souvenirs  she  possessed  of  her 
beloved  dead :  her  brother's  backgammon  board ;  a 
jewelled  watch  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  her 
grandmother,  the  Empress ;  a  few  other  jewels, 
garments,  and  nick-nacks. 

heard  that  my  household  is  formed  and  is  waiting  at  Bale  to 
accompany  me  to  Vienna.  Fancy,  my  dear  Rennette  :  Mme. 
de  Soucy  has  taken  her  son  and  her  maid  with  her,  although 
I  have  been  refused  a  serving- woman.  I  have  tried  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  intrigue  which  prevented  your  coming  with 
me.  I  think  M.  de  Mackau  has  something  to  do  with  it.  He 
has  influence  with  those  people  and  wished  his  sister  to  have 
the  appointment.  ...  I  want  to  pour  out  my  feelings  freely 
to  one  I  love — but  she  is  not  the  person  I  should  select  for 
that"  (Huningue,  December  25,  1795). — Comte  d'Hezecques, 
Souvenirs  d'un  page,  p.  38. 

Marie-Antoinette  had  not  liked  Mme.  de  Soucy  either. 
"Mme.  de  Soucy,  the  mother,  is  a  worthy  woman,  learned, 
precise,  but  bad  form  ;  the  daughter-in-law  is  like  her."  (Note 
by  Marie-Antoinette  on  the  governesses  of  her  children.) — De 
Goncourt,  Vie  de  Marie- Antoinette,  p.  293. 
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Princess — She  consents  to  wed  her  cousin,  the  Due 
d'Angouleme — Louis  XVIII.  fears  she  may  be  induced  to 
change  her  mind  :  mission  of  M.  Hue  to  Vienna — Madame 
Royale  makes  the  acquaintance  of  the  Archduke  Charles  : 
the  Prince  relinquishes  his  pretensions  to  her  hand — 
Character  of  Madame — Mile.  Henriette  de  Choisy — 
Madame  chides  Louis  XVIII.  for  his  want  of  loyalty — Her 
ignorance  of  her  uncle's  past — The  Emperor  decides  to 
send  her  back  to  Louis  XVIII. — Genesis  of  the  project  of 
marriage  between  Madame  Royale  and  her  cousin. 

IN  the  course  of  the  journey,  and  while  at  Hun- 
ingue,  Madame  wrote  to  Mme.  de  Chanterenne, 
describing  the  small  events  of  her  travels.1  Without 
falling  into  ecstasies  over  these  letters,  which  have 
been  perhaps  too  indulgently  described  as  "  models 
of  simplicity,  grace,  and  good  feeling," 2  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  contain  indications  of  a  warm, 
honest  heart  which  will  not  be  found  in  the  Princess's 

1  See  Comte  d'Hezecques,  Souvenirs  d'un  page,  pp.  36-44. 

2  Ibid.  p.  44.     These  letters  had  already  been  published  in 
the  Mtmoires  of  Vicomte  de  Larochefoucauld,  iv.    Paris,  1837. 
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later  writings.  "  My  dear  little  Rennette,"  she  says 
prettily,  "  I  still  love  you  very  much,  and  I  am 
beginning  my  letter  high  on  the  page,  against  your 
teaching,  so  as  to  be  able  to  fill  it  fuller.  ...  I  was 
recognised  on  the  very  first  day,  at  Provins.  Oh, 
Rennette,  how  it  hurt,  and  yet  it  was  a  joy !  You 
cannot  imagine  how  the  people  flocked  to  see  me. 
Some  called  me  their  good  lady,  others  their  good 
Princess.  They  wept  for  joy,  and  I  very  nearly 
did  so  myself :  my  poor  heart  was  profoundly  agitated 
and  mourned  even  more  deeply  the  fatherland  it 
still  loves.  What  a  difference  between  Paris  and  the 
ddpartements  /  After  Charenton  no  more  assignats 
were  accepted.  There  were  loud  murmurs  against 
the  Government,  and  the  old  masters  were  called 
for,  even  poor  unhappy  me!  Every  one  deplores 
my  departure.  I  am  known  everywhere,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  those  who  accompany  me.  My 
sorrow  increases  at  abandoning  my  unfortunate 
compatriots.  Oh,  my  dear  Rennette  !  if  you  only 
knew  how  touched  I  am !  What  a  pity  this 
change  of  feeling  did  not  occur  earlier !  I  should 
not  then  have  witnessed  the  destruction  of  my 
whole  family  and  of  so  many  innocent  victims. 
But  enough  of  a  subject  which  wounds  me  so 
deeply." 

The  emotions  of  Madame  on  quitting  her  accursed 
prison  may  be  easily  imagined.  She  had  entered  it 
a  child,  on  a  warm  summer's  evening,  in  the  com- 
pany of  her  father,  mother,  aunt  and  brother.  She 
left  it  a  woman,  alone,  orphaned,  on  a  freezing 
winter's  night. 
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She  has  left  a  written  record  of  this  journey,1  as 
she  did  of  the  Varennes  journey,  and  of  her  deten- 
tion in  the  Tower  of  the  Temple.  It  is  a  childish 
narrative,  merely  noting  the  facts;  but  it  is  better 
done  than  the  journal  written  by  her  father  while 
the  tragic  events  of  the  Revolution  2  were  passing  in 
quick  succession.  The  Princess  has  maintained  a 
strict  reserve  concerning  impressions  which  one 
would  like  to  have  heard  at  first  hand,  in  order  to 
judge  of  her  character.  They  must  have  been 
extremely  acute,  unless  her  emotional  faculties  had 
become  blunted  through  too  great  an  acquaintance 
with  sorrow.  Reserve  may  have  prevented  her 
from  publishing  them.  There  are  feelings  touching 
those  we  have  loved  best,  so  private  that  we  can 
divulge  them  to  no  man  ;  we  treasure  them  secretly, 
as  the  miser  guards  his  gold.  Possibly,  this  youth- 
ful Princess,  who  had  made  it  a  rule  never  to  weep, 
felt  the  softer  emotions  unworthy  of  her  haughty 
soul. 

Yet  the  story  was  related  for  Mme.  de  Chanterenne, 
to  whom  she  had  vowed  a  steadfast  affection,  natural 
indeed,  after  three  years  passed  in  the  sole  company 
of  her  gaolers.  She  wrote  it  on  the  very  day  of  her 
arrival  at  Huningue,  and  despatched  it  with  two 
letters.  Even  if  after  the  gth  Thermidor,  when  she 
was  first  allowed  a  lady-companion,  her  character 
inclined  temporarily  on  the  side  of  tenderness,  its 
arrogant  and  haughty  tendencies  were  in  no  degree 

1  This  narrative  is  to  be  found  in  the  Vie  de  Louis  XVI.,  by 
M.  de  Beauchesne,  and  in  the  Souvenirs  d'un  page. 

2  He  mentioned  very  little  beyond  his  meals,  his  attacks  of 
indigestion,  and  the  medicines  he  took. 
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permanently  modified.  Her  spirit  was  not  broken, 
and  she  was  still  harder  to  influence  than  before. 
This  is  shown  by  the  descriptions  she  gives  Mme.  de 
Chanterenne  of  her  travelling  companions  : 

" .  .  .  M.  Mdchain,  a  good  sort  of  little  man, 
but  timid.  He  is  afraid  of  the  imigrte  making  an 
attempt  to  carry  me  off.  There  are  very  few  of 
them,  but  he  is  nervous,  because  he  feels  respon- 
sible. He  would  like  to  be  masterful,  but  I  keep 
him  in  his  place.  .  .  . "  Not  bad  for  a  girl  of 
seventeen !  Like  most  women,  Madame  was  domi- 
neering and  would  rather  command  than  obey.  She 
expresses  herself  equally  frankly  about  Mme.  de 
Soucy.  "  I  like  her  no  better  than  I  did.  She  is 
not  clever,  and  is  jealous  of  the  gentlemen.  She 
often  picks  quarrels  about  nothing.  ...  I  do  not  care 
for  her — she  bores  me."  To  M.  Gomin,  on  the 
contrary,  she  gives  full  meed  of  praise  :  "  That  good 
man  has  served  me  with  extreme  devotion  ;  he  has 
neither  eaten  nor  slept.  He  is  miserable  at  the 
approaching  separation."  l  She  recommends  him  to 
Mme.  de  Chanterenne's  kind  offices,  and  gives  him 
as  a  souvenir  a  letter  in  which  she  expresses  her 
cordial  thanks. 

These  details  may  appear  trivial  to  posterity,  but 
it  is  not  unimportant  to  note,  from  authentic  letters, 
the  attitude  of  mind  of  Madame  in  the  early  days 
of  her  liberation.  The  indications  are  that  though 
she  possessed  a  commanding  mind,  which  in  a  woman 
often  betokens  selfishness  and  a  want  of  tenderness, 
she  was  in  no  degree  morose.  She  expresses  herself 
1  Comte  d'Hezecques,  Souvenirs  d'un  page,  p.  39. 
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well,  and  observes  and  criticises  accurately,  and  for 
her  age  is  remarkably  quick  to  seize  the  salient 
characteristics  of  the  people  she  meets.  She  is  in 
addition  warm-hearted,  bears  no  ill-will,  and  has  no 
bitterness  in  her  composition ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
shows  the  serene  gaiety  of  a  healthy  young  creature 
just  blossoming  into  life,  as  a  rose-bud  opens  to  the 
sunshine  of  a  June  morning.  Later  on  her  temper 
will  change,  under  other  influences.  In  the  meantime, 
with  her  troubles  behind  her — those  easily  soothed 
troubles  of  childhood — her  mourning  concealed  in  a 
secret  corner  of  her  heart,  whence  it  peeps  forth 
only  in  the  hour  of  prayer — with  the  consciousness 
of  filial  duty  duly  performed,  her  soul  has  become 
calm  and  tranquil — she  no  longer  broods  over  the 
past,  but  looks  forward,  and  makes  the  best  of  the 
present.  Her  childhood's  cheerfulness  has  returned. 
Mme.  de  Chanterenne  alludes  to  this  in  a  report 
which  she  sent  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.1 
Why  should  she  leave  that  serenity  behind  her,  in 
the  France  which  has  drunk  the  blood  of  all  the 
members  of  her  family? 

Madame  remained  at  Huningue  two  days,  just 
long  enough  to  inform  Bale  that  she  was  waiting 
to  cross  the  frontier  and  to  learn  that  all  was  in 
readiness  for  her  approach.  She  took  a  cordial  leave 
of  her  companions,  who  showed  themselves  very 
appreciative  of  her  kindness,  especially  M.  Gomin, 
then  she  set  forth  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of 
sympathetic  sightseers. 

On  the    way    to    the    frontier  the   heart  of   the 
'  July  28,  1795. 
6 
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young  exile  was  torn  by  conflicting  emotions. 
She  never  felt  more  French  than  at  the  moment 
of  leaving  her  native  soil.1  The  tears  she  shed  would 
have  been  as  an  April  shower,  but  for  the  bitter 
prospect  of  living  in  an  alien  land.  .  Hate  and 
revenge  had  not  yet  plunged  their  iron  into  that 
soul,  which  later  became  the  breeding-ground  of 
these  passions.  She  was  still  generous  ;  she  had 
yet  to  see  her  secret  and  legitimate  hopes  dis- 
appointed, and  herself  become  the  puppet  of  ruthless 
party  politics.  Trouble,  far  from  crushing  her  spirit, 
had  made  it  more  virile  and  had  raised  it  above  the 
petty  spites  and  vulgarities  of  personal  interest. 
Alas !  a  generous  heart,  unchilled  by  the  frost  of 
experience,  is  but  a  feeble  weapon  for  the  battle  of 
life.  A  guileless  temper,  which  looks  to  see  its  own 
honesty  reflected  in  others,  inevitably  becomes  the 
victim  of  its  qualities.  The  Princess  was  soon  to 
learn  this  harsh  lesson,  but  too  late  to  be  of  use. 
In  the  meantime  she  walked  securely  forward,  un- 
witting of  the  conflicting  interests  which  were  to 
play  her  as  a  pawn  in  a  game,  unsuspicious  of  the 
selfishness  of  her  uncle,  unconscious  of  her  own 
helplessness. 

The  thoughts   of  the   young  Princess,   which  had 

1  She  wrote  to  Louis  XVIII.  :  "  I  crave  one  boon  only  from 
my  uncle — it  is  that  he  should  grant  forgiveness  to  the  French 
and  conclude  peace.  Yes,  uncle,  I,  who  have  by  their  agency 
been  bereft  of  father,  mother,  and  aunt,  beg  you  on  my  knees 
to  extend  your  clemency  to  them  and  make  peace.  I  would 
rather  share  the  sorrows  of  my  relations  for  all  time  than  live 
at  the  Court  of  a  prince  who  is  the  enemy  of  my  family  and  my 
country."  The  letter  is  beautiful  and  expresses  noble  sentiments. 
Alas,  that  she  should  have  so  changed  in  later  years  ! 
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hitherto  been  concentrated  on  the  sorrow  of  leaving 
her  country,  presently  moved  to  another  point,  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  former.  She  knew  that 
the  Court  of  Vienna  had  formed  the  project  of 
marrying  her  to  an  archduke,  and  she  had  play- 
fully alluded  to  the  plan  in  two  letters  to  Mme.  de 
Chanterenne.  "  There  is  a  rumour,"  she  wrote  from 
Huningue,  "that  I  am  to  be  married  to  my  lover — 
but  it  shall  not  be  so — at  any  rate,  for  a  long  time.1  " 
And  in  a  second  letter  of  the  same  date:  "They 
talk  much  of  my  marriage  ;  they  say  it  is  to  be 
soon.  I  hope  not — at  least,  I  do  not  know  what  I 
hope."2  These  lines  prove  that  she  was  reflecting 
on  the  subject,  and  the  last  sentence  betrays  a  pretty 
confusion,  showing  that  the  idea  was  not  repugnant 
to  her.  But  the  prospect  of  marrying  a  prince  whose 
country  was  at  war  with  France  made  her  thoughtful ; 
though,  like  a  princess  who  recognises  her  duty,  she 
resolved  to  submit  to  diplomacy,  that  providence 
which  disposes  of  royal  alliances.  She  did  not  seem  to 
remember  in  her  letters  to  Mme.  de  Chanterenne  that 
Louis  XVIII.  had  informed  her  through  the  agency 
of  Mme.  de  Tourzel  that  her  parents  had  desired 
her  union  with  her  cousin,  the  Due  d'Angoul£me. 

At  length  Marie-Therese-Charlotte  arrived  in 
Switzerland.  The  exchange  of  her  person  for  the 
French  prisoners  was  effected  at  Richen,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bale,  mysteriously,  like  her  de- 
parture from  the  Temple.  A  superb  trousseau, 
prepared  by  order  of  the  Directoire,  was  offered  to 

1  Comte  d'Hezecques,  Souvenirs  d'un  page,  p.  39. 
9  Ibid.,  p.  41. 
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her,  but  she  declined  to  accept  it.  She  requested 
that  her  thanks  be  conveyed  to  M.  Benezech,  and 
said  that  she  was  certain  he  would  not  misunderstand 
her  motive.  Then,  all  formalities  having  been 
complied  with,  the  carriages  set  out,  under  cavalry 
escort. 

The  soldiery  was  as  much  a  protection  as  a  mark 
of  honour.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  was  aware  of 
various  plots  for  the  abduction  of  Madame,  and  had 
given  the  strictest  orders  to  the  Prince  de  Gavre 
that  she  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  communicate  with 
any  one  ;  the  carriage  was  surrounded  by  horsemen 
armed  with  lances  and  loaded  pistols,  and  fully 
prepared  to  defeat  any  attempt  at  capture. 

Louis  XVIII.  was  very  much  dissatisfied  with 
arrangements  which  were  so  contrary  to  his  interests. 
The  presence  of  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  under 
his  roof  would  have  added  greatly  to  his  position 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Royalists  and  would  have  helped 
to  realise  his  ambition  ;  many  would  have  resigned 
themselves  to  his  occupying  the  throne  had  she  given 
him  her  countenance.  With  her  by  his  side,  he  held 
them  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  They  could  not 
withhold  pardon  where  the  daughter  of  the  victims 
herself  condoned.  Louis  XVIII.  was  comfortably 
aware  that  his  niece  was  ignorant  of  his  discreditable 
past,  and  that  none  would  be  bold  enough  to  open 
her  eyes ;  whereas  before  the  world  her  mere 
presence  produced  the  required  effect.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  held  firmly  to  the 
purpose  of  marrying  the  daughter  of  Marie-Antoinette 
to  an  archduke.  Such  a  union  would  secure  to  his 
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heirs  her  ultimate  rights  to  divers  French  provinces 
—rights     admittedly     hypothetical    and     precarious, 
however,  especially  at  such  a  time  of  change  in  the 
nation's  affairs  ;  still,  they  were  worth  an  effort. 

Louis  XVIII.  declared  he  could  not  have  credited 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  with  so  strong  a  desire  to 
detain  Madame  Royale  at  Vienna.  The  Emperor 
retorted  that  it  was  most  natural  Madame  should 
seek  refuge  with  her  maternal  relations,  rather  than 
with  a  discredited  and  disinherited  uncle.  Each  was 
playing  his  own  game ;  self-interest,  not  affection, 
dictated  the  moves. 

During  the  journey  from  Bale  to  Lauffenbourg 
Mme.  de  Soucy  found  opportunities  of  conversing 
with  the  Princess.  The  topic  of  her  marriage  was 
incidentally  touched  upon — and  the  daughter  of 
Mme.  de  Mackau  did  not  fail  to  hint  that  she  had 
heard  of  the  projected  union  of  the  Princess  and  an 
archduke.  She  added  that  there  might  possibly  be 
a  treaty  between  France  and  Austria  to  re-establish 
the  monarchy  and  offer  the  throne  of  Louis  XVI.  to 
the  archduke.  Such  old  wives'  tales  were  not  worth 
a  moment's  consideration,  Mme.  de  Soucy  hastened 
to  explain :  her  own  feelings  and  those  of  all  honest 
and  disinterested  Royalists  would  be  indescribably 
wounded  by  such  a  plan.  She  declared  that  if  the 
Princess  deigned  to  listen  to  her,  it  might  be  politic 
to  write  immediately  to  Louis  XVI 1 1.,  undertaking  not 
to  accept  any  overture  of  marriage  without  his  assent. 
The  Princess  approved  of  this  advice,  and  wrote  to 
her  uncle  that  very  evening  from  Lauffenbourg. 
Mme.  de  Soucy  undertook  to  forward  the  letter  by 
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the  hand  of  a  priestly  e'migre'.  But,  whether  from  the 
excessive  reserve  of  a  maiden  who  will  not  discuss 
matrimony,  or  from  a  political  astuteness  which 
refused  to  make  engagements  for  the  future,  the  letter 
merely  contained  an  expression  of  Madafhe's  desire 
to  live  under  her  uncle's  roof. 

The  Princess  arrived  in  Vienna  on  January  9, 
1796.  Although  she  was  not  fond  of  Mme.  de  Soucy, 
she  was  annoyed  at  her  being  removed  from  her 
entourage  without  consultation,  on  the  very  day  of 
her  arrival.  The  Emperor  had  given  orders  to 
that  effect.  It  was  alleged  that  Mme.  de  Soucy  had 
informed  her  royal  mistress  at  Innsbruck  that  she 
was  to  be  given  in  marriage  to  the  Archduke  Charles. 
This  was,  of  course,  a  mere  pretext.  What  impor- 
tance could  such  trivial  gossip  have  ?  The  fact  was 
that  the  Emperor  desired  to  separate  his  niece  from 
a  lady  who  had  not  been  selected  by  himself  and  who 
might  possibly  use  her  influence  against  his  plans. 
But  he  dissimulated  by  directing  that,  in  view  of 
the  existing  status  of  war  between  France  and 
Austria,  all  French  subjects  resident  in  Vienna  should 
have  twenty-four  hours'  notice  to  leave  the  town.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  Princess  did  not  regret  the 
departure  of  Mme.  de  Soucy.1 

The  fatigrte  and  other  Royalists  felt  much  aggrieved 
at  the  high-handed  manner   in  which   the  Emperor 

1  Madame  wrote  to  Louis  XVIII.:  ''Mme.  de  Soucy  over- 
whelms me  with  letters.  She  is  making  a  frightful  fuss  because 
Hue  and  Clery  have  remained  in  Vienna  while  she  has  had  to 
go.  ...  I  think  it  would  have  been  much  better  if  she  had 
taken  it  quietly.  She  has  no  common  sense  and  she  abuses 
everybody." — E.  Daudet,  Histoire  de  V  emigration^  ii.  158. 
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had  spirited  Madame  Royale  away.  They  knew  she 
had  been  informed  of  the  plans  for  her  future  which 
Louis  XVIII.  ascribed  to  her  parents,  and  that  the 
King  was  eager  for  the  match  with  the  Due 
d'Angouleme.  But  they  dreaded  the  influence  of 
the  Court  of  Vienna  and  feared  she  might  dispose  of 
her  hand  in  some  direction  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  the  party.  The  Court  of  Verona,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  quite  placid.  The  British  diplomatic  agent 
wrote:  "It  is  thought  here  that  her  Royal  Highness 
has  too  much  sense  and  good  feeling  not  to  prefer 
the  chance  of  some  day  becoming  Queen  of  France, 
to  the  reality  of  being  an  Archduchess  and  Vice-reine 
of  one  or  two  Polish  marches."  x 

She  was  given  a  household  of  about  the  same 
importance  as  that  of  her  mother  in  the  days  when 
she  was  an  archduchess.  The  Prince  de  Gavre 
was  made  Grand  Master.  Mme.  de  Dombasle 
and  Mme.  de  Chanclos  successively  Grand  Mis- 
tresses. Mme.  Hue  was  appointed  reader.  The 
first  duty  which  fell  to  these  ladies  was  to  train 
Madame  in  the  deportment,  tone,  and  jargon  of  the 
Court:  they  told  her  she  was  too  natural.  "They 
very  soon  subdued  the  vivacity  of  the  young  Princess's 
manners  and  expression."2  Her  training  and  educa- 
tion were  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  Arch- 
duchesses and  of  Madame's  friend,  the  future  Empress 
Marie-Louise.  In  the  words  of  M.  de  Meneval,  the 
Princesses  were  relegated  absolutely  into  the  back- 

1  Lord  Macartney  to    Lord    Granville,  January    31,   1796. 
A.  Lebon,  VAngleterre  ei  I' emigration  jrancaise. 

2  Mme.  du  Montet,  Souvenirs,  p.  6. 
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ground,  and  the  main  idea  of  their  bringing-up  was  to 
"guard  the  young  Archduchesses  from  any  impres- 
sions which  might  take  the  bloom  off  their  innocence." 
The  intention  was  praiseworthy,  of  course,  but  the 
means  taken  to  attain  that  object  not  always 
judicious.  Bigotry  and  scrupulosity  were  more 
prejudicial  than  serviceable  to  the  "end  in  view."1 
We  need  not  follow  M.  de  M&ieval  into  the  details, 
often  ludicrous,  which  he  gives ;  we  will  merely 
observe  that  "  this  spirit  of  bigotry  "  which  reigned 
at  the  Court  of  Vienna  left  ineradicable  traces  on 
Madame's  character ;  the  ground  had  been  prepared 
at  Versailles,  where  the  same  tone  had  surrounded 
her  childhood  in  contrast  to  the  frivolousness  of  the 
Queen's  entourage.  But  at  Vienna,  where  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  loved  each  other  after  the 
manner  of  school-children,  and  carved  their  joint 
monograms  on  the  birches  and  beeches  of  the  park, 
Versailles  manners  and  customs  would  not  have  been 
tolerated. 

On  her  arrival  in  Vienna  the  Princess  was  clothed 
from  head  to  foot  in  black.  This  was  correct  under 
the  circumstances,  but  the  panoply  of  woe,  coupled 
with  the  everflowing  tears  of  her  French  visitors, 
created  an  atmosphere  of  gloom  about  her  which 
acted  most  injuriously  on  her  health  and  spirits. 
She  elected  to  live  very  much  alone  and  brooded 
deeply  over  the  war  in  which  her  country  was 
involved.  The  Empress,  whose  reluctant  hospitality 
she  was  forced  to  endure,  was  an  ignorant  woman, 

1  Meneval,  Memoires  pour  servir  a  1'histoire  de  Napoleon  I", 
ii.  301-303.  Ed.  Dentu,  1896. 
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vulgar  and  frivolous  ;  she  "  often  treated  her  with 
a  great  want  of  consideration."  T  The  presence  of 
the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  was  no  bar  to  discussions 
on  the  war  with  France,  which  grievously  hurt  her 
susceptibilities  ;  for  if  one  may  trust  her  letters  to 
Mme.  de  Chanterenne  she  still  cherished  a  feeling 
of  attachment  for  the  country  where  her  parents  lay 
sleeping  their  last  long  sleep.  Why  not  indeed? 
The  generous  ardour  of  youth  burnt  within  her. 

The  grey  atmosphere  and  monastic  surroundings 
of  her  life  exercised  their  inevitable  influence  on  her 
already  somewhat  fantastic  character.  The  absence 
of  interests,  the  unoccupied  leisure,  were  unnatural 
at  an  age  which  revels  in  bustle,  work,  activity  of 
all  kinds,  and  craves  the  pleasing  recreation  of  girlish 
friendships.  A  young  French  pupil  of  a  convent  in 
Vienna  remarked  this  mistake  in  the  Princess's 
training,  though  none  of  those  around  her  seemed  to 
notice  it.  She  observed  it  particularly  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  paid  by  Madame  Royale  to  the 
convent,  and  has  recorded  not  only  her  opinion,  but 
a  critical  picture  of  Madame  at  that  moment  :  "  The 
doors  of  the  convent  were  thrown  open  and  a  young 
Princess  dressed  in  black  entered  briskly.  She  was 
gloriously  handsome,  with  magnificent  blue  eyes,  fair 
hair,  an  elegant  figure,  and  a  bright  skin  glowing 
with  health,  but  coarse  in  texture  ;  her  manner  and 
movements  were  abrupt.  She  darted  like  a  flash 
through  the  cloisters,  rested  an  instant  in  the  parlour, 
looking  keenly  about  her  ;  jumped  up  again  and 
resumed  her  hurried  walk  ;  she  sprang  into  the  gardens 
1  Mme.  du  Montet,  Souvenirs,  p.  6. 
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as  if  bent  on  escaping  from  someone,  tore  round  with 
extraordinary  celerity,  seeming  carefully  to  avoid  the 
swimming  glances  tearfully  fastened  upon  her.  Such 
was  Madame  Royale  of  France."  I 

The  same  writer  tells  us  the  convent  was 
close  to  the  Belvedere,  a  small  country  palace 
assigned  to  Madame  as  her  summer  residence. 
The  two  parks  were  only  separated  by  a  wall.  The 
Princess,  who  detested  the  Etiquette  with  which  she 
was  surrounded,  felt  immensely  drawn  towards  the 
merry  girls  whose  games  she  watched  over  the  wall. 
Once  a  week  she  was  allowed  to  play  with  them  and 
share  the  lunch  of  the  cheery  crowd.  How  she  would 
have  loved  to  remain  there !  The  girls  idolised  her. 
"  She  would  occasionally  allow  them  to  pull  out  one  of 
her  long  fair  hairs/'  continues  the  girl  we  quoted  above, 
"  and  would  pretend  to  be  unaware  of  what  they  were 
about.  We  certainly  took  immense  precautions  and 
were  most  prudent,  and  if  lucky  enough  to  secure  one, 
would  hoard  it  with  affection  and  respect."2 

These  parties  were  the  Princess's  greatest  joy. 
Without  them  her  life  would  indeed  have  been 
dreary.  The  necessary  lessons  in  manners,  de- 
portment, and  dancing  were  the  only  break  in  the 
long  dull  days  ;  but  they  failed  to  awake  in  her  the 
least  coquetry,  or  natural  feminine  desire  to  please. 
Frocks  and  chiffons  appealed  no  more  to  her  during 
her  sojourn  in  Vienna  than  they  did  in  after-years. 
Atavism  may  have  been  responsible  for  this,  for 
Louis  XVI.  was  singularly  negligent  in  his  dress. 

1  Baronne  du  Montet,  Souvenirs,  p.  5. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  18. 
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The  Princess  would  have  been  utterly  lost  without 
books — but,  unfortunately,  her  reading  was  unsuit- 
able ;  the  works  selected  for  her,  both  religious  and 
historical,  developed  her  tendency  to  mysticism  and 
perverted  her  political  views.  Her  studies  were  only 
interrupted  by  chilly  visits  from  relations.  Time 
dragged  on,  and  she  grew  up  solitary  and  unloved. 
The  successive  proposals  of  marriage  submitted  to 
her  were  either  unsuitable  or  distasteful. 

We  have  already  said  that  M.  Hue,  a  devoted 
loyalist,  had  followed  her  to  Vienna ;  but  he  was  not 
allowed  to  see  her,  in  case  he  should  use  his  influence 
against  an  Austrian  alliance.  He  was,  nevertheless, 
permitted  to  remain  at  hand.  Madame  praised  him 
warmly  to  the  Emperor,  but  must  have  met  with 
scant  response,  for  we  find  her  advising  her  faithful 
servant,  by  message,  to  leave  Vienna  and  seek  refuge 
with  Louis  XVIII.  in  Verona,  pending  his  return  to 
Ratisbon.  At  the  end  of  January,  1796,  Madame 
definitely  decided  to  decline  any  project  of  marriage 
with  an  archduke.  M.  Hue  had  managed  to  elude 
the  vigilance  with  which  both  he  and  his  royal 
mistress  were  watched,  and  to  convey  to  her  a  letter 
from  Louis  XVIII.,  dated  January  9th,  of  which, 
judging  from  the  extraordinary  precautions  taken  to 
preserve  its  privacy,  her  marriage  must  have  been 
the  topic.  This  communication  probably  served  to 
strengthen  the  Princess's  resolution  to  carry  out  the 
plan  her  uncle  advocated  so  warmly.1  Madame 

1  In  a  letter  dated  January  30,  1796,  Madame  Royale  wrote 
to  Louis  XVIIT. :  u  I  am  much  touched  by  your  kindness  in 
seeking  to  arrange  a  marriage  for  me.  As  you  have  selected 
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had  herself  informed  M.  Hue  of  the  Emperor's 
wishes  for  her  future,  and  he  must  have  foreseen  fresh 
pressure  from  this  quarter,  for  he  wrote  to  her  again 
on  the  ist  of  March.  He  informed  her  that  he  had 
imparted  to  Louis  XVIII.  the  communication  she  had 
deigned  to  make  to  him,  namely,  her  determination  to 
wed  the  Due  d'Angouleme,  and  told  her  he  feared 
other  proposals  would  be  made.  He  begged  her  to 
stand  firm  :  "  Without  seeking  to  flatter  your  Royal 
Highness  unduly,  I  still  firmly  believe  that  the 
interest  you  continue  to  inspire  in  France  may,  some 
day,  succeed  in  restoring,  in  your  person,  the  peace 
that  kingdom  has  lost." 

A  clever  psychologist,  this  M.  Hue  !  He  knew  how 
to  play  upon  the  strings  which  would  most  easily 
respond  to  his  touch,  namely,  patriotism  and 
legitimate  ambition.  The  combination  of  these 
would,  he  felt  confident,  fortify  her  determination. 
He  gave  her  instructions  as  to  how  she  might  safely 
communicate,  through  him,  with  Louis  XVIII. 
These  are  curious  enough  to  merit  quotation,  for 
they  prove  how  closely  the  Princess  was  watched, 
although  she  was  apparently  unconscious  of 
espionage.  l 

the  Due  d'Angouleme  for  my  husband,  I  consent  with  all  my 
heart.  ...  I  joyfully  accept  my  cousin  d'Angouleme ;  your 
choice  could  not  have  fallen  on  any  man  more  agreeable  to 
me.  I  hope  the  marriage  will  soon  take  place." — E.  Daudet, 
Histoire  de  Immigration,  ii.  154. 

1  March  i3th. — "  People  are  saying  that  I  am  a  prisoner 
because  I  do  not  receive  visitors  .  .  .  but  it  is  I  myself  who  have 
asked  the  boon  of  solitude.  ...  In  my  deep  mourning  and 
peculiar  position  it  does  not  suit  me  to  see  people  .  .  .  but  this 
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"  At  this  moment,  Madame,  I  have  no  news  of 
interest  to  give  your  Royal  Highness.  But  as  it 
might  become  necessary  to  communicate  instruc- 
tions otherwise  than  by  open  letters  (those  of  the 
King)  I  can  suggest  no  better  method  than  lemon- 
juice. 

"  Madame  knows  how  to  use  it.  If  Madame 
consents  to  make  use  of  that  medium,  I  would,  by 
its  agency,  write  on  the  envelopes  of  the  letters 
which  the  King  sends  through  me.  If  your  Royal 
Highness  should  have  any  secret  plans  to  com- 
municate, would  she  graciously  add  an  extra  envelope 
to  those  which  are  handed  to  me  for  safe  conduct 
to  the  King? 

"  I  will  go  to  the  ramparts  on  Monday  about 
half-past  twelve,  and  shall  be  there  each  day  until 
Madame  is  able  to  signify  her  wishes  to  me.  If 
Madame  consents  to  use  lemon,  will  she  kindly  blow 
her  nose  several  times?  If  I  touch  my  ear  with  my 
hand,  it  will  indicate  that  I  have  understood  her 
sign.  When  I  have  a  letter  from  the  King  for 
Madame,  I  will  take  it  to  Madame  de  C.  .  .  . 
(Chanclos)  conformably  to  instructions.  I  will  then 
go  to  the  ramparts,  and  if  I  play  with  Coco  it 

is  of  my  own  free  will,  and  the  Emperor  is  only  agreeing  to  my 
wishes.  You  complain  that  the  Bishop  of  Nancy  was  unable  to 
hand  me  your  letter  ;  not  a  bit  of  it.  ...  I  have  received  them 
all.  But,  for  Heaven's  sake,  calm  yourself  and  believe  that  I  am 
not  a  prisoner  ;  if  I  were,  I  should  say  so  at  once,  and  should 
not  stand  it  for  a  moment ;  but  indeed  it  is  not  true." — E. 
Daudet,  Histoire  de  Immigration,  ii.  157. 

It  was  true,   though,  whatever  she  may  have  thought.     M. 
Hue's  letter  proves  it  up  to  the  hilt. 
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will  be  a  sure  sign  that  I  have  delivered  the  letter 
to  her."1 

Louis  XVIII.  was  enchanted  to  see  his  niece  fall 
in  so  whole-heartedly  with  his  plans.  Being  now 
sure  of  her  adherence,  he  ordered  the  Comte  de 
Saint-Priest,  his  representative  at  Vienna,  to  begin 
negotiations  for  the  transfer  of  the  Princess's  person 
to  his  charge.  But  he  received  only  evasive  replies 
from  the  Austrian  Cabinet. 

The  Due  d'Angouleme  was  also  in  correspondence 
with  his  cousin.  As  Louis  was  desirous  that  the 
stupid  and  illiterate  Prince  should  not  make  an 
unpleasing  impression  on  a  lady  so  capable  of 
thinking  and  acting  for  herself,  he  insisted  on  seeing 
his  nephew's  effusions  before  they  were  sent2 — 
indeed,  he  often  wrote  them  himself,  and  made  the 
Prince  copy  them,  so  anxious  was  he  that  the 
marriage  should  not  be  broken  off.  The  letters 
were  ardent ;  but  it  is  easy  to  trace  in  them  the 
affected  style  of  the  witty  King.  Here  is  an 
instance,  on  September  3,  1796:  "The  feelings 
which  my  amiable  and  very  dear  cousin  has  graven 
upon  my  heart  constitute  both  my  happiness  and 
my  torment.  I  cannot  submit  without  vivid  sorrow 
to  the  delay  of  hopes  of  which  I  dream  night  and 
day.  It  is  like  wresting  from  me  the  days  I  would 
so  gladly  consecrate  entirely  to  your  happiness. "3 

And  Madame  answered  most  pleasantly,  if  one 
may  judge  from  a  letter  written  a  year  later  by 

1  Baron  de  Maricourt,  Souvenirs  de  M.  Hue. 
3  E.  Daudet,  Histoire  de  ^emigration,  ii.  335. 
3  Bibl.  Nat.,  MS.  vol.  589,  fo.  266. 
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Louis  XVIII.,  August  31,  1797,  to  M.  de  Saint- 
Priest  :  "  I  place  all  my  affairs  in  your  hands, 
especially  the  marriage.  I  do  not  believe  my  niece 
is  happy  at  Vienna ;  I  gather  this  from  the  Bishop 
of  Nancy ; I  and  besides,  in  nearly  every  one  of 
her  letters  she  speaks  of  her  desire  to  be  by  my 
side.  Whether  from  dislike  to  her  present  abode, 
or  because  my  nephew's  charming  letters  have  made 
an  impression  upon  her,  she  has  written  him  one 
which  would  have  turned  my  head  at  his  age.  All 
the  more  reason  to  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot." 2 

It  is  said  that  the  Due  dAngouleme  was  anxious 
to  proceed  to  Vienna  to  pay  court  to  his  cousin  in 
person,  and  she  would  gladly  have  learnt  to  know 
him  before  the  marriage.  But  two  obstacles  stood 
in  the  way  :  Louis  did  not  wish  the  acquaintance 
to  be  made,  for  reasons  which  will  become  obvious 
later  on ;  and  nothing  could  be  done  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Emperor.  This  he  absolutely 
refused.  It  is  surprising  that  the  Due  dAngouleme 
should  not  have  used  a  lover's  ingenuity  to  visit 
his  cousin  incognito.  The  Emperor  still  held  to 
his  plan  of  a  marriage  with  the  Archduke  Charles, 
but  as  the  latter  was  in  command  of  the  troops  in 
Italy,  the  meeting  could  not  take  place  until  the  end 
of  the  war. 

Meanwhile  Madame,  who  was  unwilling  or  afraid 
to  speak  to  the  Emperor  herself,  requested  Madame 
de  Chanterenne  to  do  so  on  her  behalf,  and  to  im- 

1  M.  de  la  Fare. 

2  Bibl.  Nat.,  MS.  vol.  607,  cahier  18,  Le  Roi  a  Saint-Priest, 
31  aout,  1797. 
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plore  permission  for  the  Due  d'Angouleme  to  come 
to  Vienna.  It  was  all  in  vain.  The  Emperor's 
obstinacy  was  invincible,  and  the  result  was  an 
increased  tension  in  the  relations  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  brother  of  Louis  XVI.  For 
Francis  II.  could  not  forget  the  mean  part  the 
Comte  de  Provence  had  played  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  silent  hostility  he  had 
consistently  exhibited  towards  Marie-Antoinette. 
He  did  not  condescend  to  answer  the  letters. 

Thereupon  Louis  XVIII.  recalled  M.  de  Saint- 
Priest  and  replaced  him  by  M.  de  la  Fare,  Bishop 
of  Nancy.  The  new  Minister  saw  at  once  how 
matters  stood,  and  realised,  as  indeed  M.  de  Saint- 
Priest  had  done,  the  reason  of  the  Emperor's  coldness 
towards  Louis.  He  also  recognised  how  deeply 
rooted  was  his  dislike  to  the  French ;  but  was  not 
surprised  thereat  in  view  of  their  many  successes 
against  the  much  vaunted  Austrian  Army. 

Peace  was  concluded  between  Napoleon  and  the 
Austrians  at  Campo-Formio.  It  was  privately 
suggested  to  Louis  XVIII.  that  he  might  win  the 
young  conqueror's  favour  by  offering  him  the  hand 
of  his  niece,1  but  to  their  confusion  the  plotters 
suddenly  discovered  that  General  Bonaparte  was  a 
married  man.  Meanwhile  the  Archduke  Charles 
returned  to  Vienna  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  He  took  a  great 
fancy  to  her,  but  she  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
equally  favourably  impressed,  possibly  because  her 
decision  was  already  irrevocable.  The  young  people 
1  C.  de  Lacroix,  Souvenirs  du  Comte  de  Montgaillard,  p.  224. 
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saw  each  other  often,  however,  and  a  feeling  of  warm 
friendship  grew  up  between  them. 

The  Archduke  happened  to  meet  the  late  Queen 
Marie-Antoinette's  secretary  while  he  was  away  on 
a  short  journey,  and  had  some  conversation  with 
him :  "  The  Archduke  Charles  was  coming  from 
Vienna,  where  he  had  seen  Madame  Royale  de 
France,"  writes  M.  Augeard ;  "he  spoke  of  her  in 
terms  which  left  me  no  doubt  that  he  had  fallen 
deeply  in  love  with  her."  I 

Madame  declared  formally,  however,  that  she 
would  wed  no  one  but  the  Prince  on  whom  her 
parents'  choice  had  fallen,  and  the  Archduke  with- 
drew his  request  for  her  hand.  This  independent 
action  on  the  part  of  the  French  Princess  roused  the 
Emperor  to  anger. 

It  had  needed  steadfast  courage  for  Madame  to 
emerge  triumphant  from  a  daily  struggle  against  the 
Emperor  and  the  whole  of  the  Imperial  family.  It 
was  marvellous  that  she  should  have  achieved  such 
a  moral  victory  at  her  tender  age.  But  she  had  not 
escaped  unscathed  from  her  Austrian  training.  Her 
feelings  had  unconsciously  become  tainted  by  her 
entourage;  the  high,  generous  thoughts  she  had 
entertained  towards  France  on  quitting  her  country 
were  now  much  modified.  From  Prague,  whither 
she  went  in  1797  with  the  Imperial  Princesses,  she 
wrote  to  her  uncle  respecting  the  French,  whose 
arrival  in  Vienna  was  apprehended :  "  I  should  hate 
to  see  those  creatures,"  and  :  "  I  must  tell  you  at 
last  that  I  detest  those  people,  and  do  not  want  to 
1  Augeard,  Memoires,  p.  353. 
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see  a  single  one  of  them."  But  she  was  warm- 
hearted enough  to  write  to  her  uncle,  on  learn- 
ing the  events  of  i8th  Fructidor,  that  though  it 
was  all  very  sad,  "  one  must  be  thankful  that  so 
far  there  has  been  no  bloodshed"  ;  l  and  -on  another 
occasion  she  expressed  deep  sympathy  with  the  men 
of  Condi's  army,  condemned  to  exile  in  Lithuania. 

Yet  although  she  was  becoming  "  Austrianised," 
as  Louis  called  it,  the  Imperial  family  showed  deep 
annoyance  at  her  refusing  to  marry  an  Archduke. 

"  Madame  Th6rese  is  on  very  cool  terms  with  the 
Empress,  ever  since  her  arrival,"  M.  de  la  Fare  wrote 
to  Louis  XVIII.  on  August  29,  1798.  "It  is  my 
duty  to  warn  you,  sire,  that  Madame  is  of  a  deter- 
mined character,  thoughtful  and  obstinate  when  once 
her  mind  is  made  up.  She  forms  her  own  estimate 
of  people,  and  likes  none  but  those  she  herself  feels 
deserving  of  respect."  2 

It  is  easy  to  guess  at  the  constantly  recurring 
difficulties  which  beset  her  path,  and  at  the  disap- 
pointment she  experienced  at  being  detained  in 
Vienna  and  prevented  by  her  Imperial  relations  from 
rejoining  her  uncle. 

Many  a  time  tears  of  anger  overflowed  her  eyes, 
and  at  such  moments  the  company  of  Mile,  de  Choisy, 
an  fatigrfoi  sent  to  her  by  M.  de  la  Fare,  comforted 
her  greatly.  The  Minister  had  selected  this  lady 
because  she  was  approaching  middle  age,  and  he 
rightly  thought  she  would  be  more  useful  to  the 
Princess  than  a  younger  person.  Mile,  de  Choisy 

1  Ed.  Daudet,  Histoire  de  V  emigration^  ii.  180,  181,  201,  204. 

2  Bibl.  Nat.,  MS.  vol.  612. 
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talked  to  her  about  the  emigres  living  in  Vienna,  and 
told  her  that  although  the  Emperor  and  his  Minister, 
M.  de  Thugut,  affected  to  protect  them,  they  did  not 
do  so ;  nor  did  they  show  any  sincere  desire  to  serve 
the  cause  of  the  monarchy  in  France.  The  young 
Princess  was  surprised  that  a  sovereign  should  speak 
in  one  sense  and  act  in  another.  This  feeling  tinged 
her  manner  towards  the  Emperor  with  a  reserve 
which  happily  was  mistaken  for  respect,  but  which 
really  proceeded  from  disapprobation. 

She  now  threw  her  sympathies  entirely  on  the  side 
of  her  uncle,  Louis  XVIII.,  whom  she  endowed  in 
imagination  with  all  the  virtues  of  her  revered  father. 
At  the  same  time  she  did  not  hesitate  to  recall  him, 
several  times  during  her  sojourn  in  Vienna,  to  what 
she  considered  proper  sentiments  of  patriotism  and 
loyalty.1  But  she  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  his 

1  Thus  Louis  XVIII.  asked  her  to  write  the  Abbe  Edgeworth 
a  letter  which  he  proposed  to  publish  afterwards,  and  to  date 
it  with  the  day  of  her  departure  from  French  territory. 
Madame  Royale  declined  point-blank  to  do  so,  though  she 
wrapped  her  refusal  in  honeyed  words  :  "I  am  persuaded,  my 
very  dear  uncle,"  was  her  answer,  <l  that  the  most  suitable 
course  for  me  at  present  is  not  to  bring  myself  before  the 
public,  although  that  is  not  my  sole  motive  in  refusing  to  write 
to  the  Abbe  Edgeworth.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Emperor 
would  disapprove  of  my  doing  so,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  you 
would  insist  on  my  risking  the  displeasure  of  my  deliverer. 
Besides,  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  it  would  pain  me  to 
antedate  the  letter.  Such  a  thing  may  be  done  by  older 
persons,  or  by  those  whose  business  affairs  make  it  imperative. 
But  my  age  and  disposition  call  for  perfect  truth  and  simplicity. 
I  hope,  my  very  dear  uncle,  that  you  will  pardon  this  slight 
resistance  in  view  of  the  motives  by  which  it  is  dictated." 
Vienna,  January  23,  1797.  (E.  Daudet,  Histoire  de  I 'emigration , 
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affection  and  hoped  to  find  in  him  a  second  father. 
She  was  unaware  that  under  all  his  seeming  good- 
fellowship  he  had  been  the  bitterest  of  her  parents' 
foes  ;  that  he  had  always  been  jealous  of  Louis  XVI., 
and  once  had  even  struck  him  ;  that  he  had  struggled 
with  him,  and  the  two  had  been  separated  by  Marie- 
Antoinette.  The  daughter  was  ignorant  that  her  uncle 
had  loathed  Marie- Antoinette  with  his  whole  soul ; 
that  he  had  waged  an  unceasing  war  of  calumny, 
defamation,  mockery  and  ridicule  against  her  and  his 
brother ;  neither  did  she  know  that  he  had  taken  steps 
to  have  herself,  Marie-Th6r£se-Charlotte,  declared 
illegitimate,  and  had  hesitated  at  nothing  to  bring 
about  the  destruction  of  the  royal  pair.  She  had  no 
idea  that  her  uncle's  affection  might  be  prompted  by 
self-interest.  No  one  had  told  her,  and  she  had  had 
no  opportunity  of  discovering  for  herself  that  Louis 
XVIII.  was  deceitful,  hypocritical,  vain,  selfish,  and 
that  before  the  Revolution  there  was  a  saying  in 
common  use,  "as  treacherous  as  Monsieur";  that 
he  was  as  insincere  in  his  affections  as  he  was  super- 
ficial in  his  learning;  that  in  his  character  every- 
thing was  for  show,  and  there  was  no  depth  within. 

Was  it  out  of  fraternal  feeling  that  Louis  XVIII. 
cared  so  greatly  about  the  match  with  the  Due 
d'Angouleme?  or  from  conviction  that  the  young 
Prince  was  the  most  suitable  husband  for  his  niece  ? 

One  is  tempted,  with  such  a  character,  to  seek 
another  explanation  for  this  obstinacy.  And  the 

ii.  166).  From  that  day  onward  Louis  treated  his  niece  with 
a  kind  of  timid  deference.  Her  girlish  honesty  had  judged 
and  condemned  in  him  the  trick  of  the  politician. 
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truth  is,  as  has  already  been  stated,  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  realisation  of  Louis'  hopes  that  the 
child  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie- Antoinette  should 
give  him  her  countenance.  Thus  only  could  he 
hope  to  rally  under  his  banner  that  portion  of  the 
noblesse  and  Royalists  which,  through  being  ac- 
quainted with  his  disloyal  conduct  in  the  past,  would 
require  some  earnest  of  good  behaviour  in  the  future. 
Nothing  but  the  support  of  a  former,  though  uncon- 
scious, victim  could  condone  the  awkward  past. 
Therefore  from  every  point  of  view  the  proposed 
alliance  was  desirable.  For  the  rest,  Louis,  in  accord- 
ance with  established  custom  in  royal  houses,  consulted 
political  expediency  rather  than  individual  inclination. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  refusing  his  sanction  to  the 
love-match  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  with  lovely  Char- 
lotte de  Rohan  because  such  a  union  could  be  of  no 
advantage  to  himself.  He  spared  no  effort  to  bring 
about  the  marriage  of  his  niece  with  the  Comte 
dArtois'  son.  Besides  urging  Marie-Th£rese-Char- 
lotte  with  all  his  might,  he  set  others  to  work  on 
the  Emperor ;  "  I  wish  you  to  know,"  he  writes  from 
Mitau  on  September  19,  1798,  to  one  of  his  most 
intimate  confidants,  "that  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
is  taking  a  leading  part  in  bringing  about  the  union 
of  my  children  ;  all  the  necessary  consents  have  been 
obtained ;  my  niece  has  written  a  letter  which  would 
draw  tears  from  your  eyes;  there  are  only  a  few 
details  to  be  settled ;  and  at  length  I  see  the  hour  of 
the  marriage  approaching."  I 

Meanwhile  the   Princess    found   much    cause    for 
1  Lettres  de  Louis  XVIII.    Nouvelk  Revue  retrospective,  1902. 
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reflection.  If,  she  argued,  there  was  in  Louis 
XVIII.'s  opinion  so  much  need  to  hurry  on  the  match, 
why  did  neither  the  Comte  d'Artois  nor  the  Due 
de  Berry,  her  prospective  father-  and  brother-in-law, 
take  the  trouble  to  send  her  one  line?  .  .  .  She 
pondered  over  this  and  other  problems,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  true  reason,  namely  the  mental 
torpor  of  those  unintelligent  Princes,  was  led  to 
conclude  that  there  was  dissension  in  the  family 
over  the  marriage.  She  was  wounded  by  their 
apparent  indifference,  and  meditated  asking  the 
Emperor  to  insert  a  clause  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
France  which  should  secure  her  personal  indepen- 
dence. "  I  expect  nothing  from  the  Republic,"  she 
wrote  to  Louis  XVIII.,  "and  I  hate  it  as  heartily 
as  duty  requires."  I  These  problems  weighed  heavily 
on  the  young  Princess.  Her  only  relaxation  was  the 
society  of  the  few  Zmigrts  who  had  been  authorised 
to  remain  in  Vienna. 

In  their  circle  she  found  true  sympathy  and  com- 
munion of  ideas.  She  made  a  friend  of  Mile,  de 
Roisin,  niece  of  Mme.  de  Chanclos,  the  Grand 
Mistress.  The  two  girls  became  very  intimate,  and 
after  Madame  had  left  Vienna,  continued  to  corre- 
spond with  each  other.2  Still,  notwithstanding  her 

1  E.  Daudet,  loc.  ctt.,  p.  189. 

8  Comte  d'Allonville,  Memoires  secrets,  iv.  35.  Mile,  de  Roisin 
married  Prince  Esterhazy.  She  repaired  to  Paris  under  the 
Restoration,  and  at  one  moment  became  the  serious  rival  of 
Mme.  du  Cayla  in  the  affections  of  the  old  King  Louis  XVIII., 
who  fell  in  love  with  her  one  day  at  Saint-Cloud.  "  All  the 
ladies  are  dying  of  jealousy,"  the  Duchesse  de  Duras  wrote  to 
Chateaubriand. 
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affection  for  this  young  girl  and  for  Mile,  de  Choisy, 
she  suffered  from  loneliness.  In  spite  of  her  lofty 
demeanour,  there  were  often  indications  of  sadness 
and  isolation  in  her  manners  and  appearance. 
"  Madame  The*rese  is  in  a  gloomy  mood,"  was  M. 
de  la  Fare's  report  to  the  King  in  February,  1799. 
"  I  do  my  best  to  lighten  her  distrust  of  the  future 
and  to  awaken  hope  in  her.  I  report  to  her  all  the 
favourable  news  I  receive  from  France  ;  my  com- 
munications serve  to  give  a  momentary  fillip  to  her 
flagging  spirits." 

In  1799  the  Emperor  of  Austria  acknowledged 
himself  beaten  by  the  Princess's  obstinacy  and  con- 
sented to  hand  her  over  to  Louis  XVIII.  in  the 
spring  of  the  year.  It  is  probable  that  the  Archduke 
Charles  himself  counselled  this  step,  and  that  the 
Emperor  Paul  I.  of  Russia  made  it  a  condition  of 
his  adherence  to  the  coalition. 

In  the  month  of  April  Madame  Royale  gave  a 
final  audience  to  the  little  colony  of  the  dmigrds.  A 
lady  who  was  present  gives  the  following  account : 
"  We  stood  in  a  large  circle  ;  Madame  walked  round 
and  addressed  a  few  words  to  each  of  us.  To  me 
she  said  :  *  We  shall  meet  again.' *  .  .  .  A  few  days 
later,  on  May  2nd,  she  started  for  Mitau,  accompanied 
by  M.  and  Mme.  Hue." 

It  has  been  alleged  that  Madame  only  married 
the  Due  d'Angouleme  because  her  father  had  begged 
her  to  do  so  when  his  end  was  near.  But  if  one  may 
express  an  opinion  on  a  matter  which  was  not  com- 
mitted to  paper,  that  statement  can  hardly  be  correct. 
1  Mme.  de  la  Bouteliere,  Memoires,  p.  95. 
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What  happened  was  this :  the  Due  d'Angouleme, 
eldest  son  of  the  Comte  d'Artois,  had  originally  been 
officially  betrothed  to  Mademoiselle,  daughter  of  the 
Due  d'Orl<£ans.  The  marriage  was  to  take  place 
when  the  parties  should  have  arrived  ^at  the  age 
prescribed  by  custom.  The  Princess's  household  had 
already  been  appointed,  and  Mme.  de  Genlis  had 
been  entrusted  with  the  selection  of  the  ladies-in- 
waiting.1 

It  was  not  the  Revolution  that  prevented  the 
marriage,  as  Mme.  de  Genlis  has  stated.  It  was 
Marie-Antoinette  herself.  She  had  been  advised 
that  her  eldest  son,  the  Due  de  Normandie  (who  died 
in  childhood),  was  in  bad  health,  and  that  his  brother 
was  not  much  stronger,  and  that  if  both  children 
should  die  prematurely  the  Due  d'Angouleme  would 
become  direct  heir  to  the  throne.  A  marriage 
between  him  and  her  daughter  would  secure  the 
crown  to  the  latter.  The  Queen  saw  the  force  of 
this  reasoning  2  and  easily  won  over  the  King  to  her 
view.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  break  the  promise 
already  pledged ;  the  betrothal  of  the  infants,  which 
had  so  far  only  committed  the  parents,  was  declared 
null  and  void,  and  the  project  of  marriage  between 
the  Due  d'Angoul£me  and  Mademoiselle  abandoned. 
Louis  XVI.  felt  he  was  doing  wrong,  but  he  was 
under  his  wife's  dominion,  and  was  weak  enough  to 
act  at  her  behest  rather  than  that  of  principle.  Little 
Madame  Royale  was  not  officially  betrothed  to  the 
son  of  the  Comte  d'Artois,  but  there  seems  to  have 

1  Mme.  de  Genlis,  Memoires,  iii.  373. 

2  See  Comte  d'Hezecques,  Souvenirs  tfunpage,  p.  62. 
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been  a  family  arrangement  to  that  effect,  and  the 
matter  was  openly  discussed  at  Court.1 

Another  marriage  had  been  mooted.  The  Queen 
of  Naples  offered  her  son,  the  Hereditary  Prince  of 
Naples,  to  Madame  Royale.  But  Marie- Antoinette, 
in  a  few  brief  words,  discouraged  the  Chevalier  de 
Brassac,  who  came  to  Paris  charged  with  the  nego- 
tiation.2 The  Due  d'Orldans  also  entertained  the 
idea  of  uniting  one  of  his  sons  to  the  daughter  of 
Louis  XVI.,  but  his  proposal  was  formally  declined. 
"  Marie- Antoinette,"  says  Weber,  "  henceforth  saw  in 
Mgr.  le  Due  d  Angouleme  the  future  husband  of  the 
beloved  daughter  whose  birth  had  brought  her  the 
joys  of  maternity.  She  opposed  with  the  utmost 
decision  a  plan  towards  which  she  felt  repugnance 
from  every  3  point  of  view. 

This  refusal,  coming  immediately  after  the  rupture 
of  the  other  engagement,  added  fuel  to  the  fire.  The 
Due  d'Orleans  did  not  conceal  his  chagrin,  neither  did 
the  Duchesse.  This  explains  their  subsequent  be- 
haviour towards  the  King  and  Queen,  and  the  action 
of  the  Duchesse  at  the  procession  of  the  £tat$- 
Gtntraux  at  Versailles,  when  "the  Duchesse  d'Orleans 
dared  to  defy  Marie- Antoinette."  4 

Even  this  bold  step  did  not  assuage  the  resentment 
of  the  couple.  The  Prince,  mistaking  spite  for 

1  Correspondance  secrete  inedite,  &c.  (Lescure),  ii.  362. 
3  Mme.  Campan,  Memoir  es,  p.  186. 

3  Weber,  Memoes,  p.  196. — Mme.  Campari's  Memoir  es,  p.  186. 
— Correspondance  entre  le  Comte  de  Mirabeau  et  le  Comte  de  La 
March,  introduction. 

4  Baron  de  Goguelat,  Memoires,  p.  178. — Gouverneur  Morris, 
Journal,  p.  26.     Paris,  Plon. 
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principle  and  desire  of  revenge  for  conviction,  fook  a 
leading  part  in  the  events  of  the  month  of  October, 
which  so  nearly  cost  the  sovereigns  their  lives,  and  in 
those  of  the  2Oth  of  June  and  the  loth  of  August. 
At  the  King's  trial  he  was  at  last  able  to-  satisfy  his 
revenge. 

Little  causes  sometimes  produce  great  effects,  as 
history  has  proved  times  without  number.  It  may 
be  remarked  at  this  juncture  that  if  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie-Antoinette  had  not  broken  their  promise  to 
their  cousin  of  Orleans  he  would  not  have  conspired 
to  raise  the  people  against  them,  nor  would  he  have 
voted  for  the  death  of  the  King.  That  tragedy  was 
followed  by  the  execution  of  the  Queen  and 
Madame  Elizabeth ;  the  Dauphin  was  strangled'  in 
the  Tower  of  the  Temple ;  Madame  Royale,  for 
whose  sake  her  parents  perjured  themselves,  spent 
a  life  of  unhappiness.  One  may  also  reflect,  in  the 
case  of  the  pious  Louis  XVI.  and  his  still  more 
religious  daughter,  that,  according  to  the  Scripture, 
the  children  must  expiate  the  faults  of  the  parents : 
"  Propter  peccata  patrum  filii  affligentur" 

We  have  shown  the  incubation  of  the  project  of 
marriage  between  Madame  Royale  and  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Comte  d'Artois,  in  the  making  of  which 
Louis  and  Marie-Antoinette  had  been  actuated  solely 
by  the  wish  to  assure  the  crown  of  France  to  their 
daughter  in  the  event  of  her  two  brothers  dying 
without  issue. 

To  return  to  1799,  although  Madame  Royale  was 
not  supposed  to  be  ambitious,  she  cannot  have  been 
altogether  indifferent  to  such  a  consideration.  She 
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had  no  recollection  of  her  cousin,  but  she  looked  upon 
him  as  a  suitable  match,  for  he  was  equally  with 
herself  a  scion  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  the  most 
ancient  dynasty  of  Europe.  Both  her  uncles,  Louis 
XVIII.  and  the  Comte  d'Artois,  were  bent  on  the 
marriage  ;  her  cousin  seemed  determined  to  obtain 
the  favour  of  her  hand :  why  should  she  deny  him  ? 
True,  she  could  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  him, 
although  she  believed  they  had  met  once  or  twice  in 
childhood — but  what  matter  ?  The  son  of  the  gallant 
Comte  d'Artois  could  not  fail  to  be  not  merely  an 
accomplished  prince,  but  even  a  fairy-prince.  Be- 
sides, in  royal  families  it  is  the  custom  to  marry 
without  previous  acquaintance — her  mother  had  done 
so,  and  in  addition  had  not  even  been  asked  for  her 
consent,  except  possibly  at  the  last  moment  as  a 
matter  of  form. 

Nevertheless,  in  her  inmost  heart  Madame  must 
have  wondered  that  her  fiancd  did  not  take  the 
natural  step  of  coming  to  Vienna  to  see  her  for  one 
moment  and  give  expression  to  his  feelings.  Could 
it  be  that  he  was  forbidden  ?  Even  so !  A  lover 
knows  no  law — this  thought  left  a  cloud  upon  her 
brow,1  and  she  could  not  but  devote  much  anxious 
thought  to  the  problem. 

1  E.  Daudet,  Histoire  de  V emigration,  ii.  198. 
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Louis  XVIII.  at  Mitau— He  orders  apartments  to  be  prepared 
for  the  bride — Arrival  of  Madame — Her  appearance  and 
character — Description  of  the  Due  d'Angouleme — Prepara- 
tions for  the  wedding — Physical  weakness  of  the  Due 
d'Angouleme — Patience  and  resignation — Dreary  life  at 
Mitau — The  royal  family  is  expelled  from  Russia — Causes 
which  led  to  this  step — Winter  journey — Arrival  at  Memel 
—Madame  sells  her  jewels — The  royal  family  settles  at 
Warsaw — Return  to  Mitau — The  Abbe  Edgeworth— The 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme  rejoins  Louis  XVIII.  in  England — 
Hartwell — Visit  of  the  Due  d'Orleans — News  of  the  disaster 
to  the  French  Army  in  Russia — Delegates  from  Bordeaux 
come  to  announce  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon 
monarchy — Great  fete  organised  to  celebrate  the  event 
by  the  Prince  Regent  of  England — Preparations  for  de- 
parture. 

IN  anticipation  of  the  wedding,  Louis  XVIII., 
whose  many  wanderings  had  now  led  him  to 
Mitau,  was  having  apartments  prepared  in  the  castle 
for  his  niece.  Louis  had  sojourned  for  some  time 
at  Turin,  then  at  Verona,  and  subsequently  had 
found  a  refuge  at  Blankenberg,  in  Germany.  After 
the  peace  of  Campo  -  Formio,  however,  Prussia, 
prompted  by  the  Directoire,  informed  him  that  she 
could  no  longer  shelter  him.  The  Emperor  Paul 
I.  of  Russia  then  offered  him  the  hospitality  of  a 

palace   built   by  Biren,    first  Due   de   Courlande,  at 
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Mitau.     The  Prince  accepted  with  gratitude,  and  took 
up  his  abode  there  on  March  13,  1798. 

The  palace  of  Mitau  was  on  a  magnificent  scale. 
Somewhat  resembling  that  of  Versailles  in  architec- 
ture, it  likewise  boasted  of  superb  gardens.  It  had 
twice  suffered  through  fire  and  been  badly  restored, 
but  was  still  habitable.  A  large  portion  of  the 
building  was  devoted  to  barracks  and  a  military 
hospital.  One  wing,  "  rather  less  dilapidated,"  and 
part  of  the  gardens  l  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  proscribed  Prince.  As  a  mark  of  affection  to  his 
niece  Louis  XVIII.  sent  for  tapestry  frames,  wools, 
silks  of  all  colours,  boxes  of  beads,  and  everything 
that  could  minister  to  the  entertainment  of  a  lady  of 
culture.  Needlework  and  tapestry  were  the  diver- 
sions of  the  period,  and  must  have  found  favour,  he 
thought,  in  a  Court  of  the  reputed  gravity  of  Vienna. 
He  also  ordered  from  London  a  hundred-guinea 
harpsichord.  It  was  not  till  after  the  instrument 
had  been  procured  that  he  learnt  Madame  did  not 
like  music.  He  at  once  gave  orders  that  it  should 
be  sold,  and  cleared  800  roubles  on  the  transaction 
— a  sum  not  to  be  despised  in  the  state  of  his 
exchequer. 

Nothing  was  wanting  now  to  liven  up  the  gloomy 
castle  and  its  inhabitants  but  the  presence  of 
Madame.  The  Due  dAngouleme  had  written  some 
months  earlier  to  the  Marquis  d'Hautefort  to 
announce  "  the  speedy  conclusion  of  an  event  upon 
which  depends  my  whole  life's  happiness."2 

1  Comtesse  Jean  de  Castellane,  Souvenirs  de  la  Duchesse  dc 
Dino,  p.  170. 

2  H.  Forneron,  Histoire  generate  des  emigres ,  ii.  319. 
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This  prospect  being  now  secure,  the  Due  improved 
visibly  in  various  ways ;  the  Comte  d' Avaray  wrote  to 
the  same  friend:  "Our  young  Prince  seems  to  acquire 
daily  some  of  the  dignity  of  deportment  which  has 
hitherto  been  wanting  in  him."  I 

Madame  quitted  Vienna  on  May  2nd.  She  arrived 
at  Mitau  on  June  4th,  at  the  time  of  year  when  the 
days  are  so  long  that  there  seems  to  be  no  night. 
The  Queen,  Louis  XVIII.'s  consort,  who  usually 
resided  near  Kiel,  had  arrived  the  day  before.  Her 
husband  had  insisted  on  her  attending  the  ceremony. 
Failing  her  presence,  indeed,  the  family  would  have 
been  but  meagrely  represented.  The  Comte  d' Artois, 
father  of  the  young  Prince,  had  declared  himself 
unable  to  leave  England  ;  his  mother,  the  Comtesse 
dArtois,  lived  far  away  at  Klagenfurt  and  had  also 
declined  to  come  ;  the  Due  de  Berry  had  begged  to 
be  excused.  The  difficulties  and  expenses  of  travel 
in  those  days  were  the  cause  of  this  general  family 
defection. 

The  Queen  would  have  done  better  to  have  stayed 
away.  This  woman  "  of  Italian  character,"  as  the 
Empress  Marie-Therese  had  described  her,  had 
always  been  the  enemy  of  Marie- Antoinette,  of  whom 
she  was  passionately  jealous.  She  had  been  too 
consistently  unkind  to  have  any  right  to  assume  the 
maternal  role  towards  a  daughter  who  was  ignorant 
of  the  past.  But  the  King's  conscience  was  elastic 
and  his  feelings  blunt.  Although  he  was  fully 
cognizant  of  his  wife's  former  conduct,  and  had, 
indeed,  instigated  it,  he  felt  that  Etiquette  demanded 
1  H.  Forneron,  Histoire  generate  des  emigres,  ii.  319. 
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the  presence  of  her  whom  he  called  the  Queen,  and 
he  therefore  insisted  upon  her  taking  her  place  beside 
him  at  the  reception  of  his  niece. 

When  the  carriages  halted  opposite  each  other 
the  King  descended  from  his.  This  wa*s  not  only  a 
great  condescension  on  his  part,  but  a  work  of  time, 
for  he  was  very  corpulent.  Madame,  light  as  a  bird, 
in  spite  of  a  month  spent  in  her  carriage,  jumped 
down,  ran  across  to  the  King,  and  knelt  at  his  feet 
to  receive  his  blessing.  There  was  a  pretty  scene, 
and  a  few  happy  tears  were  shed,  after  which  Louis 
XVIII.  drew  from  behind  his  sheltering  rotundity 
a  frail  creature  of  monkey-like  appearance : 

"Your  betrothed,  the  Due  d'Angouleme,"  he  an- 
nounced, placing  a  large  fat  hand  on  the  puny  shoulder 
of  the  Prince  and  propelling  him  towards  his  niece. 

The  Due  d'Angouleme  advanced  a  few  steps, 
bowing  low  before  her.  He  said  not  a  single  word, 
but  bedewed  the  hand  she  extended  to  him  with  tears 
as  he  bent  to  kiss  it. 

Madame  was  a  handsome,  well-grown  girl  of  twenty, 
rosy  and  fresh  as  a  May  morning,  graceful,  perfectly 
proportioned.  Her  bearing  and  manners  were  instinct 
with  dignity,  her  eyes  blue  and  grave;  in  her  ex- 
pression was  a  blending  of  the  imperiousness  of  her 
mother  and  the  serenity  of  her  father — she  resembled 
both.  Distinction,  indicative  of  a  steadfast,  lofty 
character,  emanated  from  her  as  an  atmosphere,  and 
created  a  deep  impression  on  those  who  saw  her  for  the 
first  time.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  pathetic  droop 
about  the  lips,  which  told  of  the  stormy  childhood 
and  forlorn  condition  of  the  young  creature.  She 
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seemed    made    for    happiness  :     loving,    passionate, 
intelligent,  ready  to  awake  at  the  call  of  the  broader, 
fuller   life   opening   out   before   her.     Marriage   with 
a   cultivated,   generous   prince   would   have   put   the 
finishing  touch  to  a  noble  nature. 

But  the  Due  d'Angouleme  was  hardly  the  mate 
the  virile  bride  instinctively  sought ;  he  was  not  the 
man  and  master  her  youthful  dreams  demanded.  A 
good  expression  is  worth  more  than  good  looks  to 
a  man,  but  the  Prince  had  neither.  He  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  ridiculous,  and  to  possess  no  feature 
of  mind  or  body  which  could  dominate  a  woman. 
He  was  physically  and  morally  degenerate.  One 
of  his  own  partisans  describes  him  thus :  "He  is 
small,  ugly,  and  awkwardly  built.  He  has  very  little 
brains,  and  speaks  in  an  uneducated  manner/'1  In 
fact,  he  was  sickly,  ungraceful,  shy,  simian  in 
appearance  ;  he  blinked  constantly,  his  arms  were 
disproportionately  long,  his  legs  too  thin,  his  feet 
flat,  his  movements  awkward  ;2  he  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  floor  and  wore  glasses,  and  when  he 
spoke,  he  giggled  and  scratched  his  head.  He 
was  full  of  tricks  and  nervous  movements. 3  It 
would  be  ill-natured  to  lay  further  stress  on  these 
"  tricks  and  nervous  movements/'  but  they  gave  rise 
to  mysterious  stories.  To  do  the  Prince  bare 
justice,  although  he  was  "  short  of  brains/ '4  he  was 

1  Costa  de  Beauregard,  Jeunesse  du  roi  Charles-Albert,  p.  325. 

2  u  The  monkey-type,  to  which  he  aspired,"  said  the  Comtesse 
de  Boigne  when  speaking  of  him. 

3  Vaulabelle,  Histoire  des  deux  Restaurations,  ii.  50. 

*  Journal  du  Marechal  de  Castellane,  iii.  312.     "...  Your 
ignorance,  which  I  deeply  deplore,"  Louis  XVIII.  wrote  to  his 
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honest  and  loyal,  and  cherished  a  devoted  affection 
for  his  father,  whom  he  sought  to  please  in  every 
way.  To  sum  up  a  complex  character,  he  was  also 
extremely  pious1  and  was  fond  of  sport  and  animals. 
Unfortunately,  his  intelligence  did  not  equal  his  piety, 
and  he  had  not  taken  advantage  either  of  his  tutor's 
teaching  or  of  his  travels  abroad.  It  is  only  too 
easy  to  picture  the  poor  figure  the  Prince  cut  by  the 
side  of  his  bride. 

What  must  have  been  the  disappointment  of  the 
Princess  at  sight  of  this  unattractive  youth,  so 
completely  the  opposite  of  all  she  had  dreamed,  and 
to  whom  she  was  pledged  by  her  own  act !  So  far, 
she  could  only  judge  of  his  exterior.  The  protocol, 
the  official  compliments  and  congratulations,  were 
insufficient  to  gloss  over  the  wretched  truth.  How- 
ever, the  notion  of  withdrawing  her  promise  did  not 
even  occur  to  her.  She  was  of  too  fine  a  metal  to 
break  her  word,2  and,  with  the  directness  of  youth, 
having  once  given  her  respect  to  her  father's 
brother,  she  never  suspected  him  of  forwarding 
her  marriage  for  any  reason  other  than  that  of  her 
happiness. 

Her  courage   in   sacrificing  youth   and  inclination 

nephew  before  the  marriage  ;  "the  cause  of  this  misfortune  is 
not  far  to  seek — it  is  your  idleness." — E.  Daudet,  loc.  cit., 
ii.  434. 

1  "  Mass,  Vespers,  Benediction,  and  hunting,  filled  the  Due 
d'Angouleme's     days     at      Mitau.  .  .  ." — Comtesse    Jean     de 
Castellane,  Souvenirs  de  la  Duchesse  de  Dino,  p.  196. 

2  She   changed  in  that  respect,  later  in  life.     Thus,  having 
promised   M.  le  Due  de  Richelieu  to  intercede  for  M.  de  la 
Valette's  life,  she  failed  to  do  so. 
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on  the  altar  of  her  parents'  desire  is  deserving  of 
all  praise,  though  one  may  perhaps  argue  that  she 
was  upheld  by  the  phantom  hope  of  a  crown.  It 
is  undesirable  that  posterity  should  delve  too  deeply 
into  the  physical  and  moral  infirmities  of  historical 
personages — still,  one  is  justified  in  seeking,  up  to 
a  certain  point,  to  discover  the  causes  which  have 
produced  this  or  that  character  or  event.  Tempera- 
ment and  psychology  must  be  studied,  if  the  solution 
of  a  problem  be  desired.  The  Due  d'Angouleme 
had  frequently  been  held  up  to  the  derision  and 
contempt  of  men.  There  were  rumours,  afterwards 
proved  to  be  well-founded,  about  the  state  of  his 
health  and  manly  vigour.  Historians  have  skated 
as  lightly  as  possible  over  the  thin  ice  of  this  topic, 
and  have  usually  contented  themselves  with  innuendo. 
Much  that  could  have  been  categorically  made  clear 
has  been  purposely  left  vague ;  but  we  feel  that 
definite  statements  are  necessary  to  explain  the  inner 
life  of  that  curious  manage  in  which  piety  reigned 
supreme,  while  the  Princess  was  cheated  of  her 
legitimate  development  as  wife  and  mother. 

There  is  no  privacy  at  Court.  The  intimate 
details  of  royal  lives  are  the  property  of  history. 
I  have  authority  for  everything  I  state  or  hint.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
Due  dAngouleme  shared  the  physical  imperfection 
of  his  uncles.1  He  was  of  sickly  complexion,  "pitted 

1  This  was  no  secret  at  Court.  "  Her  marriage  with  the 
Prince,"  says  M.  de  Vaulabille,  "  was  a  bitter  disappointment 
to  the  bride — a  hollow  fraud."  (Histoire  des  deux  Restaurations, 
i.  29).  These  words  can  have  but  one  signification.  M.  Alf. 
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with  small-pox,  wizened  by  reason  of  the  early  de- 
baucheries of  his  father."  Michelet  tells  us  his  peculiar 
defect  was  inherited,  Louis  XVI.  having  suffered  from 
it  temporarily,  Louis  XVIII.  incurably. 

Others  have  stated  that  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme 
was  barren  because  her  marriage  was  consanguineous 
and  her  husband  a  weakling.  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  in  consenting  to  wed  the  Prince  she  was  unaware 
of  the  full  penalty  she  incurred.  Louis  XVI 1 1. 's 

Nettement,  discreet  as  he  is  through  chivalry  and  the  loyalty 
of  a  good  Royalist,  yet  alludes  to  the  facts  in  a  guarded  manner 
when  he  writes  :  "  While  the  Princess,  away  in  a  distant  town 
of  Courlande,  spent  quiet  days,  which  seemed  happy  in  contrast 
to  those  she  had  lived  through  in  the  past"  (Vie  de  Marie- 
Therese  de  France,  i.  218). 

The  chroniclers  also  touch  on  the  point  discreetly,  but  quite 
clearly  enough  for  those  who  are  able  to  read  between  the  lines. 
"  In  the  event  of  Madame  la  Dauphine  dying,  and  the  Dauphin 
marrying  again  and  having  a  son,"  the  Due  de  Blacas  was  one 
day  arguing  with  M.  de  Villeneuve  ;  and  M.  de  Villeneuve  adds  : 
"  In  this  particular  case  the  remark  was  rather  pointless." 
(Marquis  de  Villeneuve,  Charles  X.  et  Louis  XIX.  en  exil,  p.  59). 
According  to  the  Comtesse  de  Boigne,  a  good  chronicler, 
whatever  her  faults  may  have  been,  the  Prince  de  Castelcicala, 
ambassador  of  the  Court  of  Naples,  once  told  the  Duchesse  de 
Berry,  who  was  complaining  of  her  husband's  infidelities,  that 
"  all  men  were  unfaithful,  and  their  wives  were  perfectly  aware 
of  it  and  were  content ;  that  the  situation  was  normal  and  there 
was  no  exception  to  it,  save  in  the  case  of  the  Due  d'Angouleme." 
And  the  chronicler  adds  maliciously  :  "  The  Neapolitan  Princess 
would  have  been  the  last  to  appreciate  such  a  husband." 
(Memoires,  ii.  320).  A  further  proof  is  afforded  by  a  strange 
provision  in  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme's  will,  prohibiting  the 
opening  of  her  body  after  death — which  was  a  custom  in  the 
Bourbon  family — presumably  to  protect  her  secret,  and  ob- 
literate the  fact  that  France,  like  England,  had  had  its  "  virgin 
queen." 


It 
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reasons  were  political,  and  his  nephew  made  it  his 
pleasure  to  obey ;  he  was  content  to  feel  that  he 
brought  his  bride  considerable  compensation  in  the 
shape  of  rank,  riches,  and  prospects. 

Whether  he  feared  a  revulsion  in  the  feelings  of 
his  niece  or  conscientious  scruples  on  the  part  of  his 
nephew,  Louis  XVIII.  hurried  on  the  preparations 
for  the  wedding  with  amazing  speed.  Hardly  giving 
the  Princess  time  to  recover  from  the  fatigue  of  the 
journey,  he  filled  the  galleries  and  vast  apartments 
of  the  castle  with  flowers  and  triumphal  arches, 
music  and  guests,  and  the  marriage  was  solemnised. 
Madame  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  June  ; 
she  was  wed  on  the  morning  of  the  loth. 

Few  details  of  the  early  days  of  the  marriage 
have  reached  us.  M.  Nettement,  the  ultra-royalist 
historian,  casually  observes :  "  Madame  la  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme's  life  flowed  gently  on  for  a  year  and 
a  half  at  Mitau,  and  if  not  exactly  happy  under  the 
circumstances  of  privation  and  exile,  was  yet  calm 
and  untroubled."  I 

Why  was  she  not  happy  —  a  young  woman 
emerging  into  freedom  after  three  years'  confinement 
in  the  Temple  and  an  equally  irksome  period  of  trial 
in  Vienna?  Had  Love  shed  its  rays  on  the  young 
household,  her  sorrows  should  have  been  buried  in 
oblivion,  or  deprived  of  half  their  bitterness  through 
being  shared  with  another. 

"Quand  on  pleure  avec  toi,  1'infortune  a  son  charme, 
La  douleur  son  plaisir  !  " 


Alf.  Nettement,  Vie  de  Marie-Therese  de  France,  i.  247. 
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Alas,  that  this  should  not  have  been  the  case! 

Under  the  strain  of  a  disappointing  union,  Madame 
lost  the  gaiety  which  had  characterised  her  in  her 
gloomy  prison,  on  the  journey  to  Bale,  and  on  her 
arrival  at  Mitau ;  a  gaiety  so  spontaneous  and 
charming  that  Louis  XVIII.,  basking  under  its 
influence,  wrote  to  the  Comte  d'Artois :  "  In 
speaking  of  her  sorrows,  her  tears  do  not  flow 
easily,  owing  to  her  great  practice  in  self-control.  .  .  . 
She  has  not  lost  her  spirits ;  when  she  forgets  that 
terrible  time  she  laughs  heartily  and  is  very  pleasant. 
She  is  gentle,  kindly,  affectionate,  and  is,  quite  un- 
consciously, as  sensible  as  a  woman."  I 

Madame  no  longer  joked  about  "  her  lover."  She 
spoke  very  little,  and  would  remain  for  hours  im- 
mersed in  thought.  Her  tapestry  and  embroidery 
frames  lay  neglected,  and  all  those  "  coloured  silks, 
gold  and  silver  threads,  spangles  and  chenille  "  were 
taken  up,  fingered,  and  dropped  again.  It  was  almost 
as  if  the  King  had  foreseen  this  state  of  things,  and 
provided  occupations  to  distract  the  mind  of  the 
girl  from  thoughts  of  love  and  husband.  Yet  these 
feminine  pastimes  were  not  sufficient  to  solace  a 
heart  as  empty  as  it  was  bewildered.  She  might 
have  written  poetry,  as  she  did  in  her  prison  days  ; 
but  the  sad  victim  of  a  loveless  marriage  had  lost 
the  divine  afflatus.  She  tried  books,  but,  like  her 
forbears,  Marie- Antoinette  and  Henri  IV.,  the  idol 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  she  did  not  care  for  reading. 
Besides,  there  was  no  library  at  the  little  Court  of 
Mitau,  and  Louis  XVIII.  did  not  care  to  see  any 
1  E.  Daudet,  he.  cit.,  ii.  363. 
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but  religious  works  in  the  living  rooms.  The  Princess 
would  absent-mindedly  open  first  one,  then  another, 
and  lay  them  down.  She  was  evidently  far  away  in 
thought.  Louis  XVIII.  wrote  to  his  brother,  on  the 
3ist  of  July  :  "Any  enthusiasm  that  may  have  existed 
in  the  early  days  has  now  entirely  calmed  down."  I 

The  so-called  enthusiasm  had  never  been  very 
marked.  The  bride  would  pensively  pick  up  her 
work,  drop  it,  and  beg  Mile,  de  Choisy  or  Mme. 
de  S£rent  to  go  out  walking  with  her.  They  would 
start  but  soon  return,  having  barely  exchanged  a  word. 

There  was  no  lack  of  gossip.  The  suite  whispered 
that  Madame's  eyes  hardly  reflected  the  golden 
dreams  of  happy  young  wifehood  —  and  though  sus- 
picions were  well-nigh  certainties,  and  the  reasons 
of  her  melancholy  were  discreetly  hinted  at,  it  was 
carefully  attributed  in  public  to  her  former  sorrows. 

The  Duchesse  dAngouleme  must  have  discovered 
very  soon  that  her  husband  was  a  man  of  no  breed- 
ing. A  badly-assorted  union  is  a  daily  and  hourly 
trial  :  the  Princess  found  it  one  which  was  to  endure 
a  lifetime.  Putting  aside  her  private  disappointment, 
her  pride  must  have  suffered  from  the  inferiority  of 
her  spouse  ;  she  who  so  longed  to  revere  and  respect 
must  have  felt  constantly  humiliated.  The  manage 
was  indeed  far  removed  from  the  Biblical  conception, 
where  the  very  sound  of  the  husband's  voice  maketh 
the  wife  to  thrill  with  joy. 

She  pondered  sadly  on  the  problem  of  fate,  and 
on  the  reasons  which  could  have  prompted  her  uncle 
to  desire  the  match  so  ardently,  and  day  by  day, 
1  E.  Daudet,  loc.  cit.,  p.  364. 

*«: 
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amid  these  sombre  reflections,  her  colour  faded  and 
her  eyes  grew  dull. 

Then  the  Cardinal  de  Montmorency,  Grand  Almoner 
of  France,  and  her  faithful  friend  the  Abbe"  Edge- 
worth  de  Firmont  would  preach  patience -and  resig- 
nation, and  with  a  sigh  and  a  long  look  from  her  sad 
blue  eyes  she  would  wonder  whether  all  marriages 
had  to  be  encountered  with  these  virtues.  Mme. 
Hue  writes,  concerning  a  picture  which  was  painted 
of  the  Princess  by  Chamisso  in  1800:  "This  por- 
trait presents  her  under  the  most  charming  aspect, 
and  is  very  different  from  those  painted  subsequently. 
...  In  her  twenty-year-old  freshness  she  was  gifted 
with  a  beauty  of  which  she  afterwards  lost  every 
trace." I  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  real 
drama  of  the  Duchesse  d  Angouleme's  life  was  neither 
her  imprisonment  nor  the  murder  of  her  parents,  but 
her  marriage.  From  that  event  date  the  loss  of 
her  girlish  spirits  and  the  gradual  lowering  of  her 
intelligence  to  the  level  of  those  among  whom  she 
lived ;  and,  as  if  to  mark  more  cruelly  the  irony  of 
fate,  at  that  very  moment  a  courtier  was  writing 
gravely  from  Mitau :  "  The  young  household  gets 
on  admirably ;  there  is  nothing  further  to  be  desired 
but  that  we  should  behold  the  fruit  of  this  union."  2 

The  Duchesse  dAngouleme  was  of  a  naturally 
passionate  nature;  under  her  trial,  the  thwarted 
forces  of  her  soul  turned  to  strength  of  will.  Un- 
fortunately, in  training  herself  to  self- conquest,  she 
omitted  to  cultivate  the  graces  of  her  nature;  she 

1  Baron  de  Maricourt,  Souvenirs  du  Baron  Hue,  p.  232. 

2  Antoine,  Histoire  de  I' emigration,  ii.  215. 
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allowed  her  private  irritation  and  bitterness  to 
dominate  the  urbanity  necessary  in  her  position. 
Even  her  amiable  reader,  Mme.  Hue,  suffered  at 
her  hands.  "Although  she  was  genuinely  ap- 
preciated by  the  Princess,  she  sometimes  had  much 
to  bear  from  her  difficult  temper."  The  Duchesse 
treated  her  with  scant  consideration,  though  the 
devoted  woman  had  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  be 
allowed  to  serve  her  during  her  imprisonment,  and 
had  forsaken  parents,  friends  and  country  to  follow 
her  to  Vienna.1 

It  is  true  that  Madame's  education  and  training  had 
been  very  slight  and  much  interrupted  ;  her  husband 
might  have  continued  it,  had  he  been  worthy  of  the 
task.  Under  the  real  circumstances  of  the  marriage, 
deterioration  was  inevitable. 

The  life  of  the  ill-assorted  couple,  however  unsatis- 
factory in  private,  was,  to  outward  appearance,  the 
calm  and  dignified  existence  required  by  that 
perennial  lie,  Etiquette.  The  continual  strain  of 
maintaining  appearances  became  insupportable  to 
the  Prince ;  he  undertook  an  urgent  confidential 
mission,  bade  farewell  to  his  wife,  and  shook  the 
dust  of  Mitau  from  his  feet. 

1  Baron  de  Maricourt,  Souvenirs  du  Baron  Hue,  pp.  303-304. 
The  ingratitude  of  the  Bourbons  was  proverbial,  and  Madame 
followed  the  traditions  of  her  family.  Many  people  rendered 
faithful  service  and  were  subsequently  ignored  by  her.  To 
instance  the  family  of  M.  Hue  alone  :  this  most  faithful  servant 
had  been  promised  that  his  son  should  succeed  him.  At  his 
death,  although  Mme,  Hue  sent  for  the  young  man,  the 
appointment  passed  to  another.  Such  examples  of  Madame's 
indifference  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 
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The  Emperor  Paul  I.  of  Russia,  son  of  the  great 
Catherine,  had  generously  offered  hospitality  to  the 
brother  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  quarrelsome  little 
Court,  in  memory  of  old  days  at  Versailles ;  he  had 
also  very  obligingly  used  his  influence  -with  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  to  induce  him  to  permit  Madame 
Royale  to  go  to  her  uncle ;  but  he  now  quite  un- 
expectedly changed  his  attitude  and  became  hostile 
to  the  exiles.  Like  a  bomb-shell  came  the  order  for 
the  French  representative  of  Louis  XVIII.,  M.  de 
Caraman,  to  quit  St.  Petersburg  ;  immediately  after- 
wards the  annuity  paid  by  Paul  I.  to  the  fugitive 
King  was  stopped  without  warning ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  January  20,  1801,  the  King  was  desired 
to  depart  forthwith  from  Mitau,  with  the  whole  of 
his  French  entourage. 

Louis  XVIII.  was  stunned.  He  gave  instructions 
for  immediate  departure,  and  communicated  the  news 
to  his  niece,  who  was  preparing  to  spend  in  prayerful 
solitude  the  mournful  anniversary  of  her  father's 
death.  Louis  XVIII.  was  dumbfounded  at  this 
sudden  change  of  fortune.  He  could  only  attribute 
it  to  the  Emperor's  fantastic  temperament  and  un- 
bounded admiration  for  General  Bonaparte,  who  had 
become  the  First  Consul  of  the  French  Republic. 

Louis  felt  deeply  humiliated  at  being  turned  out  of 
Russia  thus  abruptly  and  without  means.  He  also 
dreaded  the  loss  of  his  comforts,  the  annoyances 
he  would  have  to  encounter,  the  fatigue,  cold,  and 
boredom  of  a  long  journey  through  the  snows  of 
winter,  whither  ?  ...  he  could  not  tell. 

Historians  have  agreed  with  the  French  King  in 
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attributing  Paul  I.'s  action,  in  thus  autocratically  ex- 
pelling from  his  country  a  prince  whom  he  had 
previously  delighted  to  honour,  to  worship  of 
Gdndral  Bonaparte  and  caprice.  They  are  in 
error.  It  was  not  caprice,  but  legitimate  annoy- 
ance. Paul  I.  was  beginning  to  tire  of  the  inde- 
fatigable begging  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  the  tmigrts ; 
also  he  had  accidentally  seen  a  letter  written  from 
Mitau  by  the  Comte  d'Avaray  to  the  Due  d'Havre", 
Louis  XVI I  I.'s  former  diplomatic  agent  at  Madrid. 
This  letter  was  an  unpardonable  solecism,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  imprudence,  but  because  of  its 
ingratitude  towards  one  who  had  provided  the 
refugees  with  shelter ;  it  was  a  farcical  description  of 
the  Court  of  the  Russian  monarch.  The  recipient 
foolishly  handed  the  letter  to  the  daughter  of  a 
knacker  in  Bourges,  an  adventuress  in  whom  he 
reposed  unmerited  confidence.  She,  naturally, 
omitted  to  return  it  to  the  frivolous  diplomat, 
and  he  was  too  busy  laying  siege  to  her  fickle 
favour  to  remember  the  fable  of  the  Crow  and 
the  Fox. 

The  woman  had  a  grievance  against  Louis  XVIII. 
In  seeking  to  exercise  her  ignoble  functions  she  had 
raised  her  eyes  to  his  ;  but  the  Prince  had  declined 
her  advances.  In  her  annoyance  she  swore  to  be 
avenged.  The  letter  so  naively  delivered  into  her 
hands  gave  her  the  means.  She  started  hotfoot  for 
St.  Petersburg,  with  the  firm  intention  of  placing 
the  compromising  effusion  before  the  Emperor.  To 
worm  herself  into  the  palace  was  child's-play  to  her, 
and  the  Comte  Rostopchine  succeeded  in  inducing 
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Paul  I.  to  read  the  scathing  indictment  of  his  Court. 
Hence  the  fury  of  the  sovereign,  the  expulsion  of  the 
Comte  de  Caraman,  and  the  insult  offered  to  Louis 
XVIII.  i 

Great  sympathy  has  been  lavished  on  the  young 
Duchesse  dAngouleme's  situation,  forced  to  depart 
without  notice,  and  to  travel  through  a  glacial  region 
in  the  heart  of  winter.  She  has  been  dispropor- 
tionately 2  pitied  for  this  "  misfortune,"  yet  no  one 
commiserated  her  for  the  far  graver  one  of  her 
marriage.  After  all  the  departure  from  Mitau  was 
little  more  than  an  annoying  contretemps,  and  so 
she  treated  it.  But  for  the  drawback  of  her  uncle's 
corpulence  and  premature  infirmities,  she  would  have 
been  quite  indifferent  to  the  trouble  of  a  removal, 

1  See  in  Lectures  pour  tous  (August,  1905),  a  very  interesting 
article  by  M.  Ernest  Daudet,  Un  Roi  en  exile,  giving  full 
details  of  the  above  intrigue.  The  story  was  discovered  by 
M.  E.  Daudet. 

•  Providence  gave  Madame  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
fresh  courage  and  of  fulfilling  towards  her  uncle  those  filial 
duties  which  the  orphan  of  the  Temple  had  not  the  happiness 
of  exercising  on  her  own  father's  and  mother's  behalf.  She 
showed  herself  equal  to  the  task,  and  in  proportion  as  her  trials 
increased,  so  her  power  to  surmount  them  grew  greater.  (A. 
Nettement,  Vie  de  Marie-Therese  de  France,  i.  253). — Under  the 
Restoration  some  sycophants  prompted  the  publication  of 
prints  representing  Louis  XVIII.  walking  in  a  flurry  of  snow, 
behind  a  postchaise  loaded  with  luggage,  leaning  heavily  on 
the  arm  of  his  niece,  "  the  French  Antigone."  This  was  an 
attempt  to  popularise  an  episode  of  the  journey  and  exalt  the 
"  heroism "  of  uncle  and  niece.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Consulate  M.  de  Paroy  had  brought  out  an  engraving  depicting 
the  scene.  The  police  caused  a  search  to  be  made  among 
the  print-shops  and  ordered  all  the  copies  to  be  destroyed. 
Numerous  reproductions  were  struck  off  under  the  Restoration. 
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which  was  really  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  welcome 
change,  in  her  circumstances.  She  grieved,  however, 
over  the  loss  of  Russia's  support  to  the  House  of 
Bourbon  at  the  very  moment  when  Bonaparte's 
elevation  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  Republic 
seemed  to  delay  indefinitely  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  in  France.  She  also  wondered  uneasily 
what  could  have  caused  the  change  in  Paul  I.,  whom 
she  had  been  accustomed  from  childhood  to  consider 
her  friend. 

At  the  end  of  five  days  the  fugitives,  who  travelled 
as  Comte  de  Lille  and  Marquise  de  la  Meilleraye, 
arrived  at  Memel,  in  the  Prussian  States.  M.  de 
Caraman  was  despatched  to  Berlin  to  announce  to 
the  King  of  Prussia  the  arrival  of  Louis  XVIII.  in 
his  territory,  and  to  obtain  permission  for  his  royal 
master's  continued  residence  therein.  After  a  short 
rest  the  King  and  his  niece  proceeded  to  Koenigs- 
berg,  a  more  important  town,  where  greater  comfort 
could  be  found.  The  Duchesse  d'Angoul£me  sold 
her  diamonds,  to  refill  the  depleted  exchequer,  and 
on  receiving  the  money  caused  one  hundred  ducats 
to  be  distributed  anonymously  to  the  most  needy 
persons  among  the  suite ;  she  then  wrote  to  the 
Queen  of  Prussia,  asking  her  to  obtain  the  King 
her  husband's  authorisation  for  herself  and  Louis 
XVIII.  to  settle  down  in  Warsaw.1 

The  gracious  and  generous  Queen  Louise  of 
Prussia  was  deeply  moved  by  the  letter.  She 
watered  it  with  her  tears,  and  at  once  obtained 

1  The  Traite  de  Pariage  of  1772  and  1795  had  apportioned 
Warsaw  and  a  large  part  of  Poland  to  Prussia. 
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everything  asked  for  by  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI. ; I 
she  "  gave  herself  the  pleasure  of  sending  all  sorts 
of  things,  useful  as  well  as  ornamental,"  to  the 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  and  despatched  a  messenger 
to  Warsaw,  with  orders  to  have  a  palace  prepared 
for  the  use  of  the  fugitives. 

Louis  XVIII.  established  himself  somewhat  on 
sufferance.  It  was  in  this  new  abode  that  "la 
Marquise  de  Meilleraye"  was  to  meet  her  husband 
again. 

Condi's  army  had  been  disbanded  at  the  Pacifica- 
tion of  Europe  and  the  Due  d'Angouleme  returned 
to  Louis  XVIII.  accompanied  by  his  brother,  the 
Due  de  Berry.  Meanwhile,  the  Emperor  Paul  I.'s 
tragic  death  had  occurred,  and  his  son  Alexander, 
at  Louis  XVI I  I.'s  request,  restored  a  portion  of  the 
pension  his  father  had  formerly  allowed  the  exiled 
King,  and  consented  to  his  returning  to  Mitau. 

A  great  event  had  just  convulsed  Europe  :  nothing 
less  than  the  restoration  of  the  throne  in  France 
in  favour  of  G6n6ral  Bonaparte,  who  thereupon 
assumed  the  title  of  Emperor. 

Louis  XVIII.  promptly  appointed  a  meeting  with 
his  brother,  the  Comte  d' Artois,  at  Kalmar  in  Sweden, 
to  confer  on  the  situation  thus  created.  The  brothers 
met  on  October  5th.  Louis  XVIII.  wished  to  secure 
the  Comte  dArtois'  adherence  to  a  new  policy,  but 
the  latter  declined  at  first,  as  the  proposed  action 
seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  results  of  the  Revolution. 
After  lengthy  discussion  he  agreed,  however,  on 

1  Dampmartin,  Memoires  sur  divers  evenements  de  la  Revolution 
et  de  Immigration,  p.  415. — See  the  Negotiations. 
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certain  conditions,  and  promised  to  offer  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  terms  of  the  Declaration  the  Pretender 
proposed  to  fulminate. 

The  Comte  d'Artois'  consent  was  determined  by 
an  intimation  which  reached  his  brother  from  Berlin, 
to  the  effect  that  the  King  of  Prussia  did  not  intend 
to  allow  him  to  return  to  Warsaw.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  trace  Napoleon's  influence  in  this  message, 
and  Louis  was  glad  to  accept  the  new  Emperor  of 
Russia's  welcome  and  to  return  to  Mitau.  The 
Duchesse  dAngouleme  waited  until  the  winter  was 
over  before  rejoining  him,  which  she  did  in  April. 

The  refugees  of  Mitau  were  much  affected  by 
the  events  of  the  years  1805  and  1806,  including 
as  they  did  the  disasters  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena. 
The  war  was  not  yet  at  an  end.  Poland  had  become 
involved,  and  Louis  foresaw  the  moment  when  he 
would  have  to  abandon  his  new  home  and  flee 
northwards  before  the  approach  of  the  French. 
The  Abbe*  Edge  worth,  who  resided  with  his 
sovereign,  fell  ill.  He  caught  typhus  fever  from 
the  wounded  and  the  French  prisoners  confined  in 
the  military  hospital  of  the  palace  of  Mitau,  to  whose 
bedsides  his  holy  office  and  the  orders  of  the 
Duchesse  dAngouleme  had  sent  him.  He  died, 
nursed  devotedly  to  the  last  by  Madame.  Heedless 
of  danger,  she  watched  beside  him  with  filial  devo- 
tion,1 and  soothed  his  exit  from  life  as  he  him- 
self had  guided  the  last  footsteps  of  her  father, 
Louis  XVI. 

1  Mme.  de  Genlis,  Memoires,  vi.  175. — The  Abbe  died  on 
May  22,  1807. 
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Madame  had  begun  to  receive  a  few  visitors. 
She  had  tired  of  "her  little  world,  so  jealous,  so 
proud  and  poor,  always  agape  for  small  favours  and 
a  good  dinner ; " 1  she  must  have  sickened  of  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  Court,  "  where  intrigue,  self- 
sufficiency,  and  envy  flourished  for  want  of  nobler 
occupations."  2  A  child,  little  Dorothee  de  Courlande, 
was  often  admitted  to  her  side ;  she  was  destined 
to  shine  later  in  Paris  in  the  world  of  the  Restora- 
tion under  the  name  of  the  Duchesse  de  Dino.  She 
wrote  to  her  sister :  "  I  have  seen  the  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme.  She  is  very  charming  and  I  think 
her  beautiful.'*  3 

"  How  her  crown  of  sorrow  suited  her! "  she  wrote 
in  her  Souvenirs.  "  I  often  had  the  honour  of  seeing 
her ;  sometimes  at  my  home,  where  she  never  failed 
to  ask  for  me ;  sometimes  out  walking  or  in  her  own 
rooms  ;  but  most  frequently  at  dinner  with  the  King." 

The  Duchesse  de  Dino  knew  all  the  royal  family 
well,  and  we  find  her  writing  from  Paris  in  1822, 
when  she  met  them  again  after  the  lapse  of  years : 
1  'All  things  considered,  if  one  had  not  been  blinded 
by  the  desire  to  think  charitably  of  the  victims  of 
Fate,  one  would  have  criticised  them  at  Mitau  quite 
as  frankly  as  we  do  now  at  the  Tuileries."4 

1  Comtesse  Jean  de  Castellane,  Souvenirs  de  la  Duchesse  de 
Dino — preface  de  M.  Etienne  Lamy,  p.  52. 

2  Baron  de  Guilhermy,  Papiers  d'un  emigre. 

3  Comtesse  Jean  de  Castellane,  loc.  cit.,  p,  192. — It  should  be 
stated  that  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  was  planning  a  match 
between  the  Due  de  Berry  and  the  daughter  of  the  Princesse 
de  Courlande.     Hence  her  great  amiability. 

4  Comtesse  Jean  de  Castellane,  pp.  54,  196, 
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During  the  campaign  of  the  French  Army  in 
Poland,  an  adventuress  tried  to  pass  herself  off  as 
the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  in  Paris.  But  Napoleon, 
who  was  then  at  Warsaw,  knew  quite  well  where 
the  real  Princess  was.  He  sent  orders  to  the 
Minister  of  Police  to  "put  a  stop  to  this  bad 
ioke."  i 

Another  bad  joke,  which  could  not  so  easily  be 
stopped,  and  which  severely  tried  the  guests  of  Mitau, 
was  the  constant  changing  of  their  abodes.  After 
the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  the  Emperor  Alexander  bethought 
himself  that  his  hospitality  to  the  Bourbons  was  not 
compatible  with  his  friendship  for  Napoleon.  He 
therefore  hinted  so  broadly  to  Louis  XVIII.  that 
his  continued  presence  in  Courland  might  be  mis- 
understood by  his  new  friend,  that  Louis  had  no 
alternative  but  to  take  his  departure.  As  the  power 
of  Napoleon  closed  all  the  doors  of  Europe,  except 
England's,  before  him,  he  decided  to  seek  refuge 
there.  Early  in  November,  1807,  he  reached  the 
English  coast,  and  lay  off  Yarmouth  pending  nego- 
tiations. He  could  only  obtain  permission  to  land 
on  condition  that  he  lived  in  England  as  a  private 
gentleman.  He  had  perforce  to  resign  himself  to 
this,  resumed  the  title  of  Comte  de  Lille,  and  accepted 
the  hospitality  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  at  his 
beautiful  place,  Golsfield  Hall,  in  the  county  of 
Essex.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  his  Queen,2 

1  Correspondance  de  Napoleon,  xiv.  210.  Piece  11,655.  A.  M. 
Fouche,  Varsovie,  1 8  Janvier,  1807. 

3  Marie  Josephine  Louise  de  Savoie,  born  at  Turin,  Septem- 
ber 2,  1753,  married  May  14,  1771,  died  at  Hartwell,  November 
13,  1810. 
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who  had  hardly  ever  lived  with  him,  and  the 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme  joined  him ;  the  brothers 
d'Angouleme  and  de  Berry  completed  the  family 
party. 

The  royal  exiles  availed  themselves  of  the 
hospitality  so  generously  offered  by  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham  until  April,  1809.  The  little  colony 
then  removed  to  Hartwell,  in  the  county  of  Bucking- 
ham, forty-two  miles  from  London,  which  Louis 
XVIII.  hired  from  Sir  Henry  Lee  for  the  sum  of 
£600  a  year.1  "  To  make  room  for  the  whole  Court 
in  this  private  house,"  wrote  M.  Hue,  "we  had  to 
partition  it  into  smaller  rooms  and  set  up  huts  for 
the  offices." 

Napoleon's  marriage  with  an  Austrian  arch- 
duchess was  the  next  event  of  importance.  Louis 
XVIII.  failed  to  grasp  that  this  step,  far  from  seating 
the  "  usurper "  more  firmly  on  the  throne,  was  in 
reality  the  knell  of  his  ambition.  Losing  all  hope  of 
the  Crown  for  himself,  he  bought  the  property  of 
Hartwell  and  settled  down.  He  intimated  his  desire 
that  the  dmigrks  should  return  to  France  and  take 


1  Hartwell  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  W.  Lee,  Knight,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England.  It  was  surrounded  by  gardens  in  the  Dutch 
style.  There  was  a  small  pavilion  in  the  centre  with  a  cupola 
roof.  During  the  occupation  of  Hartwell  by  the  royal  exiles 
this  was  inhabited  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Court.  In 
the  absence  of  more  active  pastimes,  the  ingenious  Frenchman 
amused  himself  by  decorating  the  walls  with  frescoes  represent- 
ing the  adventures  of  Sancho  Panza  ;  the  principal  characters 
in  the  story  being  caricatures  of  the  Bonaparte  entourage. 
Unfortunately  this  amusing  contemporary  record  no  longer 
exists. — Editor. 
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service  under  the  Imperial  Government.1  It  is  more 
dignified  to  command  what  one  is  powerless  to 
prevent ;  the  King  knew  that  many  of  the  6migr£s 
had  wearied  of  their  wandering  existence  and  were 
returning  to  France  to  beg  the  Emperor's  permission 
to  enter  his  army.  Louis  was  glad  enough  to  get 
rid  of  them  and  their  constant  appeals  for  help ;  for 
they  made  a  heavy  inroad  on  the  meagre  resources 
he  shared  with  the  Due  and  Duchesse  d'Angouleme 
The  young  couple  lived  with  him  at  Hartwell,  and 
not  with  their  own  parent,  the  Comte  d'Artois. 
Etiquette  as  rigid  as  at  Paris  or  Versailles  reigned 
in  the  little  Court,  and  the  life  was  the  same  as  at 
Mitau,  with  the  exception  that  political  topics,  being 
deemed  fruitless,  were  now  seldom  discussed.  Louis 
XVIII.  made  a  great  display  of  erudition ;  he  talked 
art  and  history,  and  related  over  and  over  again 
anecdotes  which  amused  no  one  but  himself.  The 
Duchesse  dAngoul£me,  who  had  no  intellectual  re- 
sources and  apparently  no  wish  to  extend  her  circle 
of  acquaintances,  was  frankly  bored,  and  so  was  the 
Queen.  "  Their  days  passed  monotonously  and 
without  interest."  2 

The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  spent  her  time  with 
a  gouty,  old,  infirm  uncle  and  a  taciturn  husband, 
in  an  atmosphere  of  gloom  and  piety  which  not  even 
the  spirits  of  Mme.  de  Damas  and  Mme.  de  Narbonne 
could  lighten ;  though  they  chattered  from  morning 
till  night  and  endeavoured  to  play  up  to  the  whims 
and  vanities  of  the  King.  Naturally,  any  youthfulness 

1  Marquis  de  Marcillac,  Souvenirs  de  Immigration,  p.  157. 
9  Baron  de  Vitrolles,  Memoires,  i.  196. 
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which  might  have  survived  in  the  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
l£me  slowly  faded  under  the  weight  of  these  loveless, 
hopeless,  embittered  surroundings.  Life  was  not 
a  frolic  to  the  unhappy  woman,  whose  own  proud 
exclusiveness  deprived  her  of  all  social  pleasures. 
Her  habits  were  so  firmly  rooted  that  she  probably 
did  not  realise  her  deprivations  ;  she  was  too  en- 
meshed in  the  wheels  of  the  routine  she  had  formed 
to  be  capable  of  breaking  her  bonds.  Her  sense  of 
duty  forced  her  to  submit  to  a  visit  from  her  father's 
foe,  the  Due  d'Orl£ans.  "  This  visit,"  writes  Mme.  de 
Boigne,  who  heard  the  details  from  her  uncle,  Mr. 
Edward  Dillon,  "  had  been  the  subject  of  lengthy 
negotiations,  and  Madame  had  finally  given  a  reluc- 
tant consent.  He  arrived  on  a  Sunday,  just  after 
Mass,  somewhat  earlier  than  he  had  been  expected. 
Madame  met  him  as  she  was  crossing  the  hall, 
followed  by  the  whole  household.  At  sight  of 
him,  she  turned  very  pale,  her  knees  shook,  and 
speech  failed  her.  He  hurried  to  her  assistance, 
but  she  pushed  him  away.  She  seemed  about 
to  faint ;  someone  brought  a  chair ;  her  people 
gathered  about  her  and  led  her  away  to  her  own 
apartments.1' l 

The  Princess  had  not  yet  mastered  the  lesson  of 
outward  self-control  .  .  .  unless  this  was  a  bit  of 
acting,  like  her  red  eyes,  tears,  and  swoons  on  the 
occasion  of  her  entry  into  Paris  in  1814.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  such  a  reception  was  1ittle  to  the  Due 
d'Orl£ans's  taste,  and  Mr.  Dillon  had  some  trouble 
in  preventing  his  immediate  departure.  Louis  XVIII. 
1  Comtesse  de  Boigne,  Memoires,  i.  430. 
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offered  an  apology,  to  which  Madame  added  hers 
when  they  met  again  at  dinner.  The  son  of  Egalite* 
was  too  courteous  not  to  accept  these  with  good 
grace ;  but  he  never  forgot  the  effect  the  sight  of  him 
had  produced  on  Madame. 

Suddenly,  everything  changed  at  Hartwell.  The 
Princess's  pose  of  meek  resignation  disappeared  ;  her 
steel-blue  eyes  flashed,  she  tossed  her  haughty  head. 
There  was  news  :  the  army  of  Napoleon  had  perished 
in  the  snows  of  Russia.  A  ray  of  light  burst  through 
the  gloom. 

Louis  XVIII.  began  again  to  babble  political 
aphorisms  ;  he  chattered  all  the  day  long  ;  every  one 
waited  for  further  intelligence,  hope  alternating  with 
discouragement.  After  Leipzig,  hope  carried  the 
day.  The  Due  d'Angouleme  and  the  Due  de  Berry 
departed  hurriedly  to  France  to  work  for  the  cause, 
while  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  was  engulfed  in  an 
abyss  of  prayer  and  supplication. 

One  evening  a  pencilled  note  was  handed  to  Louis 
XVIII.  It  was  from  Lord  Cochrane,  announcing 
that  the  allied  sovereigns  had  nominated  him  to  the 
throne  of  France.  For  a  day  or  two  no  confirmation 
of  the  news  was  received.  But  on  Holy  Thursday, 
while  the  King  was  at  Mass,  delegates  from  Bordeaux 
arrived  wearing  white  cockades  and  bearing  white 
banners,  to  announce  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon 
monarchy.  Two  days  later  the  announcement  was 
made  officially  :  in  the  middle  of  the  night  an  express 
messenger  conveying  the  Prince  Regent's  congratula- 
tions to  the  new  monarch  was  ushered  into  Louis 
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XVIII.'s  sleeping  apartment  by  M.  de  Blacas. 
Without  an  instant's  delay  the  King  went  to  waken 
his  niece  and  show  her  the  despatch. 

The  preparations  for  departure  were  interrupted 
by  an  attack  of  gout  which  prostrated  'the  King. 
After  various  vexatious  delays,  a  start  was  at  length 
made. 

The  Prince  Regent  welcomed  the  new  King  of 
France  in  London  with  the  utmost  pomp,  and  in 
acknowledgment  of  Louis'  few  awkward  words  of 
thanks  gave  a  great  reception  at  Carl  ton  House  in  his 
and  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme's  honour.  The  walls 
were  hung  with  draperies  bearing  the  French  fleur- 
de-lis.  An  eye-witness  writes :  "  Nothing  finer  can 
be  imagined  than  this  magnificent  party  ;  the  great 
galleries  of  Carl  ton  House  shone  with  gilding  and 
lights." I  The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  was  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes.  The  English  revel  in  rare 
spectacles  ;  they  love  to  gaze  at  notable  personages 
and  witness  great  events.  Those  who  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  bidden  on  this  historical  occasion 
came  in  crowds  to  see  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  Marie- Antoinette  ;  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  her 
who  had  spent  three  years  of  her  childhood  in 
captivity ;  who  on  the  death  of  her  uncles  would 
become  Queen  of  France  ;  the  woman  whose  sorrows 
and  piety  were  renowned  throughout  Europe.  The 
guests  were  not  disappointed.  They  stared  at  the 
overwhelming  spectacle  of  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme, 
her  prejudices  waived  for  the  nonce,  promenading 
through  the  rooms  on  the  arm  of  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  ; 
1  Duchesse  de  Gontaut,  Memoires,  p.  120. 
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they  watched  her  standing  in  an  embrasure  convers- 
ing earnestly  with  him,  almost,  as  Saint-Simon  would 
have  said,  "nose  to  nose."  "  Everybody  gazed  ;  the 
interesting  features  of  the  august  Princess  bore  an 
expression  of  gentle  sadness;  they  seemed  to  proclaim 
pardon  and  oblivion.  Every  one  was  moved."  x 

1  Duchesse  de  Gontaut,  Memoir es,  p.  120. 
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The  King  and  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  disembark  at  Calais — 
Hearty  welcome  to  the  Bourbons — The  journey  is  broken 
at  Compiegne — Entry  of  the  royal  family  into  Paris — 
Impressions  of  the  mob — Unsuitable  demeanour  of  the 
royal  family — Royalist  exaggerations — At  Notre- Dame — 
Arrival  at  the  Tuileries — Description  of  the  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme  at  that  period — Her  conception  of  religion — 
Her  failure  to  control  the  expression  of  her  feelings — 
Tempestuous  tears — Capricious  temper — Cause  of  this 
temper — The  Due  d'Angouleme  in  1814 — He  follows  the 
British  Army  invading  the  South  of  France — His  popularity 
at  Bordeaux — His  bad  manners — Gala  night  at  the«  Opera 
— Madame's  harsh  and  abrupt  manners  alienate  her  well- 
wishers — Ceremonial  and  etiquette — Filial  piety  of  Madame 
— Ceremony  of  January  2ist — Journey  of  the  Due  and 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme  to  Bordeaux — They  receive  the 
news  of  Napoleon's  landing  in  France. 

ON  April  24th,  in  brilliant  sunshine,  the  King  of 
France  set  sail  for  his  kingdom  in  the  yacht 
Royal  Sovereign,  escorted  by  six  vessels  of  the  line 
and  several  frigates  of  the  British  Navy.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  niece  and  attended  by  the  Prince 
de  Conde*  and  the  Due  de  Bourbon.  The  Prince 
Regent  paid  him  the  signal  honour  of  accompanying 
him  with  his  whole  Court  as  far  as  Dover,  and 
presented  him  at  the  moment  of  departure  with  a 
travelling  carriage  and  six  dapple-grey  horses.  He 
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also   graciously   offered   a   carriage  and  four  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  Duchesse  dAngouleme. 

The  crossing  was  accomplished  in  two  hours  and 
a  quarter.  An  enormous  crowd  gathered  on  the 
beach  to  watch  the  disembarking  of  the  new  sovereign. 
A  large  body  of  troops  was  drawn  up  under  the 
command  of  Marshal  Moncey. 

The  sight  of  these  crowds  and  the  troops  drew 
tears  from  Madame's  eyes  as  she  stood  on  the 
deck  of  the  ship.  The  welcome  accorded  to  her  and 
her  uncle  was  sincere  :  it  was  a  protest  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  Imperial  rule  and  a  revulsion  from 
the  everlasting  warfare  of  Napoleonic  times.1 

There  was  also  a  new-born  hope  in  all  hearts  that 
a  liberal,  peaceable  era  was  about  to  be  inaugurated 
with  the  return  of  the  Bourbons.  "  After  the  first 
few  moments  required  for  recognition/'  we  learn 
from  a  witness  who  was  not  favourably  inclined 
towards  the  monarchy,  "  the  enthusiasm  for  them 
grew  to  such  dimensions  that  nothing  could  have 
stopped  what  seemed  to  be  a  great  national  move- 
ment." 2 

The  first  thing  which  struck  the  expectant  throng 
was  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  Duchesse  dAngou- 
leme's  attire  when  she  landed  to  acknowledge  the 
acclamations  in  her  honour :  she  wore  a  perfectly 

1  Even  in  1808   the  people  were  tired  of  war.     Napoleon 
wrote  to  General  Clarke,  the  War  Minister  :  "  Of  747  conscripts 
from  the  Aube,   485   have  deserted.     Give   orders  that  they 
should  be  arrested  and  sent  back  to  the  Army  "  (Correspondance 
de  Napoleon,  October  28,  1808). — In  1814  there  were  160,000 
defaulters. 

2  Thiers,  Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  VEmpire,  xiii.  106. 
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plain  white  frock  and  a  little  white  hat  without 
trimming  of  any  kind.  The  people  were  so  much 
accustomed  to  the  theatrical  pomp  of  Napoleon  and 
the  excessive  luxury  of  the  ladies  of  the  Imperial 
Court  that  the  contrast  was  much  remarked.  The 
King,  his  niece,  the  Prince  de  Conde*  and  the  Due 
de  Bourbon  entered  the  carriage  awaiting  them  on 
the  quay,  and  proceeded  to  the  church,  dragged 
thither  by  enthusiastic  crowds.  After  the  Te  Deum 
there  was  a  short  interval  for  rest.  Two  days 
later,  on  April  26th,  the  journey  was  resumed  ;  the 
nights  were  spent  at  Boulogne,  Abbeville,  Amiens, 
and  Compiegne,  where  in  former  days  the  first 
meeting  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie- Antoinette  had 
taken  place.  There  the  party  rested,  with  feelings 
of  deepest  gratitude  for  the  warmth  of  welcome 
accorded  them,  everywhere,  by  the  people.  The 
King  held  a  reception,  the  Duchesse  dAngouleme, 
still  in  the  simple  frock  she  had  worn  during  the 
journey,  standing  at  his  right  hand. 

Neither  the  King  nor  his  niece  showed  much  grace 
in  their  manner  of  receiving.  The  Emperor  Alex- 
ander of  Russia,  who  was  present,  was  treated  with 
so  little  distinction  that  he  prepared  to  withdraw  in 
displeasure.  M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo  endeavoured  to 
pacify  him  by  reminding  him  of  the  King's  proverbial 
incapacity.  Alexander  retorted  that  the  Duchesse 
dAngouleme  should  have  taught  him:  did  she  not 
look  just  like  a  governess?  When  the  signal  was 
given  to  proceed  to  the  dining-hall,  Louis  XVIII. 
invited  the  Emperor  to  lead  his  niece,  and  walked  in 
first,  by  himself.  There  was  only  one  arm-chair. 
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He  sank  into  it  and  was  served  before  the  others. 
He  affected  a  certain  familiarity  with  the  Russian 
sovereign,  but  neither  he  nor  Madame  showed  him 
the  least  real  friendliness.  Not  a  word  of  thanks  was 
proffered  for  the  Emperor's  kindly  hospitality  and 
subsidies  at  Mitau.  The  moment  dinner  was  over, 
Alexander  departed  for  Paris.  Subsequent  events 
proved  that  the  King  had  been  ill-advised  in  the 
attitude  he  adopted  on  this  occasion.  "  As  for 
Madame/'  said  a  clever  observer,  "she  had  not 
enough  distinction  of  mind  to  understand  that,  under 
present  circumstances,  a  friendlier  reception  would 
have  been  more  dignified."1  Such  distinction  belongs, 
in  our  opinion,  rather  to  the  heart  than  the  mind. 
Unfortunately,  ingratitude  was  a  hereditary  trait  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  life  among  her  relatives 
was  not  likely  to  improve  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme 
in  that  respect. 

A  crowd  of  Royalists,  eager  courtiers,  and  needy 
place-hunters,  both  men  and  women,  had  flown  to 
greet  the  new  sovereign  and  shower  the  noisiest  of 
welcomes  upon  him.  Former  courtiers  hastened  to 
"  resume "  their  functions  and  services  behind  the 
King's  chair;2  the  "services"  relapsed  into  routine 
as  if  no  interruption  had  occurred.  M.  de  Poix, 
Captain  of  the  Guard  (Mme.  de  Chastenay  tells  us), 
almost  forced  his  way  into  the  King's  carriage  by 
virtue  of  his  office ;  M.  de  Duras  was  again  First 
Gentleman  of  the  Chamber. 

An  incredible  rivalry  of  ambitions  and  vanities  rose 

1  Comtesse  de  Boigne,  Memoires,  i.  385. 

2  Chateaubriand,  Memoires  d'outre-tombe,  iii.  371. 
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rampant  at  the  King's  return.  The  pen  of  a  Saint- 
Simon  is  needed  to  describe  the  frenzied  rabble  aptly. 
But  those  who  thus  strove  and  snarled  could  not  see 
the  ludicrous  side  of  the  picture.  "They  had  all  the 
zeal  of  new  brooms,  and,  in  spite  of  their  feudal  names, 
exhibited  the  pride  and  insolence  of  parvenus"  l 
Nor  did  they  seem  conscious  of  any  shame  or  anxious 
to  disguise  their  ignoble  sentiments.  "  You  cannot 
picture  to  yourself  the  emotions  of  this  moment," 
wrote  Mme.  de  Duras  from  Compi&gne  to  her 
daughter,  the  future  Duchesse  de  Rauzan.  "  I  shall 
never  forget  the  arrival  of  the  King.  Those  beloved 
Princes  were  like  fathers  temporarily  lost,  and 
suddenly  restored  to  their  families.  The  King  was 
almost  carried  into  the  palace,  amidst  shouts  and 
transports  of  joy.  Marshals  were  at  the  doors  of  the 
coach  and  surrounded  it  on  all  sides.  .  .  .  Madame 
la  Duchesse  d'Angoul£me,  in  most  disappointing  attire, 
bore  herself  with  an  air  of  distinction  which  made  one 
forgive  her  shabby  mantle  and  ugly  little  hat.  I 
mentioned  Mme.  de  Sainte-Maure  to  Madame  la 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  and  she  was  most  gracious. 
She  said,  *  I  should  have  been  so  pleased  to  see  her,' 
and  then  she  added  in  a  very  winning  manner  : 
1  Poor  Josephine  ! '  But  who  would  not  be  gracious, 
after  such  a  training  as  Madame's  ?  "  2 

Madame  received  all  the  ladies  of  the  former  Court 
very  kindly,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  Mme.  de  Duras 
inclined  her  to  exaggerate  the  Princess's  charm  of 
manner ;  in  extolling  that  particular  trait  of  her  liege- 

1  Comtesse  de  Boigne,  M emoires,  i.  385 . 
a  A.  Bardoux,  La  Duchesse  de  Duras,  p.  164. 
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lady,  she  is  rather  like  a  lover  who  praises  loudest 
the  qualities  his  inamorata  is  most  deficient  in. 
Madame  was  more  reserved  with  men.  She  only 
welcomed  those  of  whom  she  was  absolutely  certain, 
and  pretended  not  to  remember  the  ethers.  She 
was  positively  rude  to  M.  de  Talleyrand — yet,  without 
his  assistance,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  King  could 
have  returned  to  France. 

The  ladies  who  were  admitted  to  the  Duchesse 
d'Angoul£me's  presence  were  horrified  at  the  clothes 
she  wore.  She  dressed  in  the  English  fashion,  which, 
as  Mme.  de  Boigne  observes,  differed  widely  from 
that  of  France.  "  After  much  persuasion,"  adds  the 
distinguished  chronicler,  "  Madame  consented  to 
relinquish  her  foreign  garb  for  the  entry  into  Paris. 
But  she  clung  to  it  obstinately  till  the  last  moment, 
and  wore  it  again,  afterwards,  when  she  was  not 
receiving  officially.  It  was  another  manifestation  of 
her  foolish  pride." J  Mme.  de  Boigne  and  her 
mother,  Mme.  d'Osmond,  designed  a  special  toilette 
for  the  great  day,  and  sent  it  to  Saint-Ouen  for  her. 

The  King  had  made  another  halt  at  Saint-Ouen. 
There,  as  at  Compiegne,  he  received  deputations 
and  private  persons.  His  niece,  who  had  not  yet 
donned  her  French  habiliments,  stood  near  him,  but 
was  not  very  distinguishable  from  the  ladies  of  the 
household. 

From  Saint-Ouen   Louis   XVIII.,    for   whom   the 

Revolution  seemed  to  have  prepared  the  way,  sent 

forth   the  famous   declaration  which  was   posted  on 

the  walls  of  Paris  on  the  morning  of  the  jrd  of  May. 

1  Comtesse  de  Boigne,  Memoires,  i.  386. 
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Curiosity,  combined  with  glorious  weather,  brought 
out  huge  crowds  to  watch  the  arrival  of  the  royal 
party. 

After  a  long  wait  the  sovereign  and  his  family 
loomed  into  sight,  seated  in  a  large  open  coach, 
drawn  by  eight  white  horses  from  the  Emperor's 
stables,  driven  by  a  coachman  in  the  livery  of 
Napoleon.  The  King  was  dressed  in  blue  cloth 
with  gilt  buttons,  and  wore  a  hat  shaded  with  long 
white  plumes.  To  disguise  his  bourgeois  appearance 
a  few  decorations  and  the  ribbons  of  his  Orders  were 
spread  across  his  immensely  corpulent  figure,  and 
huge  gold  epaulettes  surmounted  by  royal  crowns 
decked  his  shoulders.  His  large  gouty  legs  were 
encased  in  hose  as  voluminous  as  petticoats,  and  the 
calves  were  wrapped  in  scarlet  velvet  gaiters  trimmed 
with  gold  braid,  in  imitation  of  the  old  gentlemen  of 
the  English  aristocracy.  The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme 
was  on  his  left ;  opposite,  in  correct  official  attitude, 
the  Prince  de  Conde"  and  the  Due  de  Bourbon. 

The  crowd  gazed  in  wonder  at  these  survivals  of 
a  bygone  age — at  the  fat,  shapeless  man  with  the 
foolish  mouth  and  hard  eyes ;  they  noted  his  studied 
pomposity  and  ill-concealed  anxiety.  His  obesity 
promised  pacific  habits,  at  least. 

They  scanned  more  critically  the  lady,  who  sat 
bolt  upright  in  a  white  and  silver  robe  (the  one 
received  at  Saint-Ouen),  her  head  emerging  from  a 
large  ruff  and  awkwardly  crowned  by  a  small  white- 
feathered  toque.  She  was  partially  concealed  by  an 
open  parasol,  but  it  was  remarked  that  her  features 
expressed  a  constrained  surprise  and  more  disdain 
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than  gravity.  The  pose  was  evidently  assumed,  and 
failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect  from  the  very  fact 
that  it  was  artificial.  None  of  these  bystanders  could 
contemplate  without  emotion  the  thin,  prematurely 
aged  woman,  with  faded  complexion  and  coarsened 
features,  whose  parents  had  perished  on  the  scaffold 
at  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  who  had  herself  passed 
through  the  furnace  of  imprisonment  and  exile.  Yet, 
because  she  so  consciously  remembered,  they  strove 
to  forget. 

She  was  fully  aware  that  the  Parisians  would  judge 
her  according  to  their  first  impressions  ;  but  her  arid 
heart  made  her  more  anxious  to  inspire  awe  than 
to  win  love.  Her  sad,  bitter  past  was  the  pedestal 
on  which  she  elected  to  stand;  she  made  a  grave 
mistake  in  seeming  to  say,  "  I  have  forgotten 
nothing ! "  It  would  have  been  an  act  of  supreme 
tact  had  she  voluntarily  buried  the  sorrows  she 
hugged  to  her  bosom,  opening  her  heart  smilingly 
to  those  who  craved  permission  to  heal  her  wounds 
with  the  balm  of  affection.  Putting  aside  the  question 
of  sentiment,  it  would  have  been  politically  wise.  In 
London  she  had  forced  herself  to  touch  the  hand 
of  the  regicide's  son.  Why  not  carry  on  the  same 
policy  among  her  own  people  ?  No !  It  soothed  her 
rancour  to  exhibit  herself  as  a  martyr. 

Madame  Cavaignac  wrote :  "  The  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  seated  at  her  uncle's  side,  showed  in 
her  face  the  hatred  she  felt  for  us  ; l  a  hatred  which 
it  must  be  admitted  had  been  earned  by  the  murder 

1  In  a  letter  to  her  husband  she  wrote  :  "  I  put  on  that  face 
.  .  .  you  know  the  one.  .  .  ." 
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of  her  father,  mother,  and  aunt.  Nobody  could  have 
blamed  her  had  she  boldly  declared  that,  as  she  was 
unable  to  provide  an  heir  to  the  throne,  she  declined 
to  re-enter  France  to  live  among  the  assassins  of 
her  family.  But  if  the  temptation  of  a  throne  was 
strong  enough  to  bring  her  back,  extending  her  hands 
to  receive  it  from  the  regicide  Pouche",  then  she 
should  have  returned  a  Frenchwoman,  content  to 
buy  the  crown  with  love  for  the  country."  l 

Yes,  she  should  have  loved  the  country  and  the 
people  .  .  .  not  only  to-day,  but  to-morrow  and  all 
the  to-morrows  .  .  .  not  only  at  the  Tuileries,  but 
in  the  highways  and  byways,  even  to  the  hallowed 
spot  where  her  father's  head  had  fallen.  However, 
such  noble  thoughts  can  only  find  birth  in  a  great 
heart.  .  .  .  Madame's  was  at  best  but  a  poor  dried- 
up  thing. 

The  coach  advanced  at  a  foot's  pace  between  two 
rows  of  the  infantry  of  the  Old  Guard  which  had  come 
from  Fontainebleau  to  take  the  duty  ;  it  was  escorted 
by  the  Comte  dArtois  and  the  Due  de  Berry, 
Marshals,  ex- Imperial  officers,  and  a  numerous  staff. 
The  King  bowed  frigidly,  but  with  as  much  grace 
as  his  immense  size  permitted.  At  intervals,  when 
the  acclamations  seemed  louder  and  heartier,  he 
waved  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  his  niece  with 
a  theatrical  gesture.  ...  He  was  satisfied  ...  his 
calculations  had  proved  correct :  it  was  for  this  he 
had  married  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  to  the  son 
of  the  Comte  dArtois.  She  was  his ;  now  she 
should  prove  herself  of  use  to  him,  and  he  would 
1  Memoires  d'une  inconnue,  pp.  264-265. 
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gather  in  the  fruits  of  his  diplomacy.  The  enthusiasm 
on  his  path  became  almost  delirious  at  times.  The 
Due  de  Tarente  affirms  that  he  saw  ladies  in  the 
windows  of  the  Rue  Saint- Honore  actually  fall 
fainting  from  excess  of  emotion,  or  pretend  to  do 
so.1  Such  exaggeration  must  surely  have  been 
intentional.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
were  still  people  who  wept  at  the  very  mention 
of  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme's  name.  Nobody 
ignored  her  sorrows ;  public  opinion  was  all  in 
her  favour.  The  people  knew  they  were  heavily  in 
her  debt,  and  were  prepared  to  pay.  Respect  was 
ready  to  turn  to  affection,  and  it  would  have  been 
easy  for  her  to  make  herself  adored  by  the  populace. 
But  she  did  not  understand.  She  was  awkward, 
reserved,  unable  to  utter  those  gracious  nothings 
which  win  and  rivet  hearts.  Stiff  with  Etiquette,  she 
remained  motionless  in  the  carriage,  with  coldly 
observant  eyes. 

The  Comtesse  de  Boigne,  a  clever  critic  of  men 
and  manners,  expressed  her  failure  in  the  following 
words  :  "  Madame,  who  was  full  of  virtue,  kindliness 
and  patriotism,  managed  to  show  herself  unkind, 
cruel,  hostile.  The  people  fancied  she  hated  them, 
and  ended  by  hating  her.  She  did  not  deserve  it. 
It  was  the  result  of  misunderstanding  and  false  pride. 
Had  her  noble  nature  been  leavened  with  but  one 
grain  of  humour,  Madame  would  have  been  the 
idol  of  her  country  and  the  palladium  of  her 
race."  2 

1  Marshal  Macdonald,  Souvenirs,  p.  313. 

2  Comtesse  de  Boi  ne,  Memoires,  i.  391. 
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Mme.  de  Boigne's  opinion  was  shared  by  others. 
One  of  the  Marshals  of  the  escort,  who  had  behaved 
nobly  at  the  defence  of  Paris  and  who  remained 
faithful  to  the  Bourbons  until  the  end,  wrote  :  "  How 
easy  it  would  have  been  to  fertilise  the  sentiments 
she  inspired  at  that  moment,  and  to  secure  them 
for  ever ! "  I  But  the  Marshal  forgot  that  the  high 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  which  were  born  with 
her  had  been  strangled  by  circumstances ;  youth 
and  joy  had  been  for  ever  atrophied  in  her. 

The  royal  family  progressed  slowly  towards 
Notre- Dame,  where  a  solemn  Te  Deum  was  to 
be  sung  in  thanksgiving.  As  the  carriage  reached 
the  Conciergerie,  where  Marie  -  Antoinette  and 
Madame  Elizabeth  had  perished  long  years  before, 
the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  swooned.  Whether  this 
was  accidental  or  pre-arranged  may  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader  ;  but  surely  a  woman  of 
thirty-seven,  who  for  a  whole  month  had  been 
preparing  for  her  eagerly  anticipated  entry  into 
the  capital,  should  have  had  more  control  over  her 
emotions.  To  faint  on  such  a  spot  twenty-one 
years  later  was  almost  an  insult  to  the  people  of 
Paris,  of  whom  few  of  the  original  actors  in  the 
tragedy  could  have  survived  the  bloodshed  of 
those  bygone  days.  In  church  the  Princess  fell 
upon  her  knees  with  touching  grace.  Mme.  de 
Chastenay  wrote  that  "  to  see  her  thus  kneeling 
made  one  think  of  Piety  disarming  Heaven."  These 
foolish  words  mean  nothing,  but  were  applauded  by 
partisans  as  if  they  had  been  of  the  most  intellectual 
1  Due  de  Raguse,  Memoires,  vii.  20. 
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value.  Such  ravings  were  quite  common,  and  it 
became  the  fashion  to  speak  of  Madame  with  bated 
breath,  as  of  some  superhuman  saint. 

From  Notre  -  Dame  the  King  and  his  family 
proceeded  to  the  Tuileries.  On  their  *way  they 
saluted  the  statue  of  Henri  IV.,  which  had  been 
hastily  restored  for  the  occasion,  and  at  last,  at  five 
o'clock,  they  entered  the  castle.  Memories  were 
not  wanting  there.  Doubtless  the  Duchesse  d'An- 
gouleme  recalled  the  sight  of  her  father  wearing 
the  bonnet  rouge  on  the  2Oth  of  June ;  possibly  the 
cannon  of  the  roth  of  August  still  thundered  in  her 
ears.  But  the  arrangements  made,  perforce  distracted 
her  thoughts.  Each  of  the  twelve  municipalities  of 
Paris  had  nominated  twelve  ladies  to  receive  her 
on  the  steps  of  the  Tuileries.  They  carried  baskets 
of  flowers.  The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  "was  as 
cold  and  awkward  and  peevish  in  her  manner  as 
she  had  been  noble  and  graceful  in  church."  l 

She  noticed  neither  the  ladies  nor  the  flowers, 
but  walked  rapidly  through  the  throng.  When  she 
reached  the  apartments  formerly  occupied  by  her 
family,  she  surrendered  herself  to  her  emotions; 
she  flung  herself  into  a  chair  and  burst  into  stormy 
sobs,  unchecked  by  the  presence  of  the  sympathetic 
ladies. 

Tears  may  be  a  relief  to  some  natures,  but  they 
should  be  indulged  in  in  private.  Surely  such  an 
ancient  grief,  voluntarily  disinterred,  should  have 
been  more  discreetly  expressed. 

Mme.  Cavaignac  and  others  naturally  queried, 
1  Comtesse  de  Boigne,  Memoires,  i.  389. 
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"  Why  does  she  come  to  Paris  then  ?  "  Many  of 
the  ladies  who  were  present  to  offer  flowers  and 
a  loyal  welcome  were  not  born  in  the  year  of  the 
Bourbon  disaster. 

The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  had  been  much  dis- 
cussed among  the  Royalists  before  her  arrival  in 
Paris.  Her  personal  appearance  was  unfamiliar,  the 
Bourbon  family  having  been  completely  forgotten  by 
many  ;  l  but  they  pictured  her  pale,  fragile,  shrinking, 
as  if  she  had  but  that  morning  issued  from  the 
Temple.  They  made  her  an  object  of  worship,  and 
endowed  her  in  fancy  with  all  the  charm  of  youth- 
fulness  and  an  exceptional  soul,  ennobled  by  trials 
heroically  borne.  They  forgot  the  passage  of  time, 
and  that  she  was  no  longer  a  timid  child.  What,  then, 
was  the  dismay  of  the  dreamers  when  they  were 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  tall,  powerfully-built 
woman  with  masculine  features,  weather-beaten  com- 
plexion, bad  teeth,  and  a  harsh  expression  !  Their 
very  disappointment  set  them  against  her,  and  they 
failed  to  see  that  at  heart  she  meant  well  by  them. 
Like  many  people,  she  confounded  piety  with  religion. 
She  should  have  read  the  instructions  of  Pension, 
who  teaches  that  true  piety  banishes  sadness  and 
fosters  a  bright  spirit  :  "  Piety  is  not  weak,  nor  sad, 
nor  stiff;  it  enlarges  the  sympathies  and  makes  itself 
all  things  to  all  men,  in  order  to  gain  them  all."  But 

1  "  I  remember  hearing  the  Baron  de  Damas  relate  that  his 
wife,  Mile.  d'Hautefort,  had  confided  to  him  that  previous  to 
1814  she  had  completely  forgotten  that  any  Princes  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon  remained  in  existence.  .  .  ."  —  Comtesse  de  Sainte- 
Aulaire,  Souvenirs,  p.  103. 
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the  Duchesse  dAngouleme  was  not  like  that. 
Perhaps  she  did  not  realise  that  her  roughness  gave 
pain,  that  she  had  lost  the  spring  of  youth,  and  was 
gradually  deteriorating  under  the  influence  of  her 
disappointing  marriage. 

If  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  wept  on  her  return 
to  the  Tuileries,  she  laughed  aloud  the  same  evening  ; 
and  the  people,  not  knowing  the  cause  of  her  mirth, 
rejoiced  at  her  change  of  mood. 

After  dinner,  Louis  XVIII.  repaired  to  the  balcony 
of  the  Pavilion  de  1'Hbrloge,  in  obedience  to  the 
indefatigable  acclamations  from  below.  After  making 
affectionate  gestures  to  the  people,  he  threw  his  arms 
round  the  Comte  d'Artois,  and  then  round  the 
Duchesse  dAngouleme,  pressing  them  in  turn 
theatrically  to  his  heart ;  but  during  these  embraces 
he  grumbled  vindictively:  "Scoundrels!  Jacobins! 
brutes !  .  .  . "  whereupon  the  Princess  burst  out 
laughing,  and  the  people,  mistaking  her  amuse- 
ment for  happiness,  shouted  themselves  hoarse  with 
ioy. 

When  it  was  recognised  that  sadness  was  the 
keynote  of  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme's  character, 
it  was  attributed,  as  she  intended,  to  the  inconsolable 
memories  of  her  childhood ;  but  she  knew  very 
well  that  her  marriage  was  its  chief  cause.  She 
realised  her  husband's  limitations  only  too  well, 
though  she  never  alluded  to  them.  One  day,  how- 
ever, she  confided  in  Mme.  d'Osmond.  Mme.  de 
Boigne,  her  daughter,  writes :  "  She  regretted  the 
extreme  shyness  which  prevented  his  real  worth 
from  being  appreciated,  but  she  felt  sure  that  some 
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day  it  would  be  recognised."1  Whether  she  really  felt 
this,  or  whether  her  words  were  prompted  by  loyalty, 
can  never  be  known.  Certain  it  is  that  she  did  not 
talk  about  her  husband,  as  a  wife  who  loves  and 
admires  constantly  does,  almost  unconsciously.  She 
was  inured  to  his  unpleasant  personal  habits,  and  his 
vulgarity  no  longer  shocked  her. 

She  seldom  spoke  of  her  father.  She  adored  his 
memory  but  would  not  allow  him  to  be  mentioned 
in  her  presence.  She  once  explained  that  his  very 
name  evoked  the  most  terrible  visions  before  her 
eyes.  Neither  could  she  endure  the  word  "  scaffold." 
Thus  the  Comtesse  de  Chastenay,  one  of  her  former 
playmates  at  Versailles,  came  one  day  to  present  her 
homage.  The  Princess  said  to  her :  "  Did  your 
father  die  young  ?  " 

"Yes,  Madame." 

"  How  did  you  lose  him  ?  " 

Mme.  de  Chastenay  hesitated  a  moment  and  then 
replied  : 

"  Alas !  Madame,  he  perished  on  the  scaffold  during 
the  Reign  of  Terror." 

"  Madame,"  continues  the  diarist,  "  started  violently 
and  instantly  made  a  gesture  of  dismissal.  From  that 
day  forward  she  not  only  showed  Mme.  de  Chaste- 
nay  no  further  kindness,  but  treated  her  with  extreme 
rudeness,  and  avoided  speaking  to  her  whenever  it 
was  possible."  2 

There  could  be  no  reason  for  this  but  that  the 
word  "  scaffold  "  had  recalled  the  sanguinary  visions 

1  Comtesse  de  Boigne,  Memoires,  i.  422. 
a  Ibid. 
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of  her  childhood,  perhaps  at  a  moment  when  she  was 
feeling  more  than  usually  enervated.  She  had  not 
been  like  that  when  she  arrived  at  Mitau,  as  her 
letter  to  Louis  XVIII.  on  that  occasion,  already 
quoted,  will  prove.  This  later  demeanour*  may  have 
been  assumed  for  a  definite  purpose.  In  any  case  her 
want  of  self-control  led  her  most  unjustly  to  cherish 
a  grievance  against  one  who  had  innocently  evoked 
a  painful  memory. 

Many  of  those  who  wished  to  curry  favour  did 
so  by  recalling  the  past,  which  thus  became  a  regular 
scourge  to  her.  The  portraits  of  her  father  and 
mother  were  presented  to  her  on  all  occasions. 
These  surprises  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  art ; 
embroideries,  drawings,  paintings,  all  took  that  par- 
ticular form,  and  if  ever  she  had  a  light-hearted 
impulse  she  was  sure  to  be  forcibly  depressed  by  one  of 
these  unfortunately  chosen  gifts,  which,  to  her,  repre- 
sented not  historical  events,  but  an  idolised  father  and 
mother  of  whom  she  had  been  bereft  by  a  cruel  fate. 

There  was  a  mania  at  Court  for  living  in  bygones, 
and  the  Princess  was  surfeited  with  it.  She  "  could 
not  refrain  from  complaining  bitterly  of  it."  I  Yet 
she  gave  way,  and  instead  of  enjoying  the  unexpected 
present,  clung  rancorously  and  acidly  to  the  past, 
and  thus  forfeited  in  the  eyes  of  the  masses  her 
aureole  of  sorrow,  without,  as  Bossuet  expresses  it, 
"  gaining  the  lustre  conferred  by  great  adversity 
borne  with  dignity  and  courage." 

Where  was  the  Due  d'Angouleme  while  his  uncle 
and  wife  were  making  their  solemn  entry  into  Paris  ? 
1  Mme.  de  Chastenay,  Memoires,  ii. 
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Hitherto  we  have  seldom  found  him  at  his  wife's 
side ;  she  seems  to  have  spent  most  of  her  time 
with  her  uncle  or  her  ladies,  while  he  followed  his 
own  occupations,  such  as  they  were.  He  had  not 
much  ability,  cared  little  for  reading  or  work,  though 
he  is  said  to  have  tried  to  study  administration  and 
the  science  of  war.  Napoleon's  disasters  in  Germany, 
coming  after  those  of  the  previous  year  in  Russia, 
brought  the  Prince  into  prominence.  After  a  family 
council  at  which  his  uncle  and  wife  spoke  their  minds 
with  great  determination,  he  started  for  Spain,  under 
the  name  of  Comte  de  Pradel.  He  had  no  definite 
plan,  but  meant  to  be  guided  by  events,  and  to  accom- 
pany the  English  Army,  which  was  following  that  of 
Marshal  Soult.  From  the  shelter  of  this  double 
curtain  of  troops  he  hoped  to  inflame  thepopulation 
of  the  South  against  the  Imperial  Government,  and 
to  rally  it  to  the  banner  of  Louis  XVIII. 

He  proceeded  to  the  headquarters  of  the  English 
Army,  but  was  requested  by  Wellington  to  go  to  the 
rear  and  to  take  no  active  part  in  the  fighting. 
The  Prince  complained  at  Nantes  the  same  year 
"  of  the  position  in  which  he  had  been  left  for  several 
weeks  at  Saint- Jean-de-Luz,  under  an  assumed  name, 
in  a  wretched  inn,  prohibited  from  joining  either  the 
Army  or  the  General  Staff."  J 

While  he  was  at  Saint- Jean-de-Luz  he  made  use 
of  his  enforced  leisure  amidst  the  baggage  waggons 
to  issue  a  proclamation  to  the  French  Army :  it  was 
a  puerile  and  absurd  production  and  was  received 
with  ridicule.  The  Prince  was  quite  unknown  to 
1  De  Barante,  Souvenirs,  ii.  32. 
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the  younger  generation.  He  had  emigrated  with 
his  father  the  day  after  the  capture  of  the  Bastille, 
and  from  that  moment  his  very  name  was  forgotten 
in  France.  When  his  proclamation  was  handed  to 
Marshal  Soult,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  French 
Army,  he  inquired  who  this  Due  d'Angouleme 
might  be  !  One  of  the  officers  hazarded  the  sugges- 
tion that  he  was  a  Bourbon,  others  shrugged  their 
shoulders,  little  dreaming  of  the  future  restoration 
of  the  dynasty  overthrown  by  the  Revolution.  The 
Marshal  suspected  a  ruse  on  the  part  of  Wellington, 
to  induce  the  French  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
decline  to  obey  a  mere  lieutenant  of  Napoleon. 
When  the  Prince  entered  Bordeaux  some  days  later 
the  Marshal  took  him  more  seriously  and  fulminated 
a  violent  proclamation  against  "  he  who  styles 
himself  d'Angouleme ; "  and  again,  not  many  weeks 
after,  he  was  crawling  at  the  feet  of  the  Prince  and 
the  royal  family. 

Fifteen  thousand  Englishmen,  commanded  by 
General  Beresford,  were  marching  on  Bordeaux. 
The  Due  d'Angoul£me  joined  the  corps  so  as  to 
time  his  arrival  with  theirs.  Louis  XVIII.  had 
faithful  and  devoted  adherents  in  the  city.  On 
March  I2th,  when  the  troops  arrived  within  sight 
of  the  town,  the  municipal  authorities,  escorted  by 
a  platoon  of  forty  mounted  volunteers,  and  followed 
by  some  thousands  of  people  ready  to  trim  their  sails 
either  way,  according  to  the  wind,  came  forth  to 
greet  the  Due  dAngoul£me.  When  he  appeared, 
a  few  voices  shouted  tentatively :  "  Long  live  the 
King!  Long  live  the  Due  d'Angouleme!" 


LOUIS-ANTOINE,  Due  D'ANGOULEME. 

(By  Hud  Villiers.) 
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The  crowd  looked  on,  hesitating.  But  the  Prince, 
with  unexpected  promptitude,  seized  the  critical 
moment,  and  tearing  his  hat  from  his  head,  waved 
it  in  the  air,  shouting  cheerily :  "  No  more  wars ! 
No  more  conscription  !  Down  with  vexatious  taxes  !  " 
The  battle  was  won.  The  people  had  so  long 
groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  war  and  conscription 
that  they  now  roared  frantically :  "  Long  live  the 
King !  No  more  wars !  Down  with  conscription ! 
Down  with  taxes !  " 

The  Prince  had  carried  the  day.  He  entered 
Bordeaux  at  the  head  of  an  Anglo-Spanish  con- 
tingent. The  white  standard  was  unfurled  over  the 
principal  buildings,  and  from  that  moment  the 
Due  d'Angouleme  tasted  the  sweets  of  popularity. 
On  the  very  day  of  his  arrival,  under  the  eyes  of 
the  combined  troops,  the  Bordelais  "  took  the  horses 
out  of  the  Due  d'Angouleme's  carriage,  and  harnessed 
the  daughters  of  their  best  families  to  this  idiotic 
Prince's  chariot."  I  The  Imperial  rule  must  indeed 
have  weighed  heavy  to  cause  such  a  revulsion ! 

The  first  wild  enthusiasm  was  followed  by  a 
calmer  scrutiny  of  him  who  had  thus  been  acclaimed 
by  virtue  of  his  title.  The  municipal  magistrates 
discovered  that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  adminis- 
trative law ;  the  officers  found  him  equally  deficient 
in  military  science ;  society  looked  in  vain  for  wit 
and  manners.2  Even  the  women,  who  so  easily 

1  Baron  Haussmann,  Mdmoires,  i.  527. 

2  In   1830,  when  he  left  France  with  his  father,  both  the 
Princes   questioned  the  captain  of  the  ship  which  was  con- 
veying   them    to    England    about    his    travels.      The    latter, 
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lose  their  heads  where  a  prince  is  concerned,  com- 
plained of  his  scant  politeness  and  want  of  charm. 
It  was,  however,  "the  right  thing"  in  Bordeaux  at 
that  moment  to  lavish  marks  of  devotion  on  the 
Prince ;  yet  when  he  left  for  Paris,  after  the  striking 
of  a  medal  by  the  great  Bordelais  artist  Andrieu  to 
commemorate  his  entry  on  March  12,  1814,  his 
departure  was  witnessed  with  chilly  composure. 

In  Paris,  whither  rumours  of  the  brilliantly  useful 
part  he  had  played  in  the  Royalist  cause  had  pre- 
ceded him,  the  Marshals  were  drawn  up  in  martial 
array  to  receive  him.  It  was  known  that  he  had 
been  with  the  Army  Corps  of  Soult  and  Suchet,  and 
a  thorough  soldier  was  expected.  What  was  their 
astonishment  when  their  gaze  fell  upon  a  puny  little 
being,  clothed  in  British  uniform !  "  His  tactless 
choice  of  dress  displeased  us  hardly  less,"  writes 
Marshal  Macdonald,  "  than  his  frigid  greeting, 
his  jerky  bows,  and  rude  manner  of  asking  his 
brother  :  « Who  is  this  ? '  *  What  is  that  one's 
name?'  .  .  . 

"He  met  with  a  cool  reception,  though  the  streets 
were  full  of  people,  gathered  together  out  of  curiosity  ; 
but  any  enthusiasm  was  naturally  damped  by  the 
sight  of  our  hated  enemy's  uniform,  and  by  a  rumour 
that  he  ill-treated  the  Princess,  and  even  beat 
her.  ."  2 


M.  Dumont  d'Urville,  says:  "They  asked  questions  of  such 
remarkable  naivete,  that  it  was  evident  they  had  not  even  the 
most  superficial  education  ;  they  showed  as  deep  an  ignorance 
as  any  old  man  of  the  fens." 
2  Marshal  Macdonald,  Souvenirs,  p.  315.     It  may  possibly  be 
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The  Marshal  adds  that  "he  gives  this  rumour 
for  what  it  is  worth ;  and  that  those,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  had  opportunity  for  observation,  noticed 
that  the  young  couple  were  very  affectionate  and 
treated  each  other  with  the  greatest  deference  and 
regard." 

It  was  a  fact  that  in  public  the  Duchesse  d'An- 
goul£me  treated  her  husband  with  great  respect. 
No  doubt  this  was  part  of  the  role  she  had  assumed 
in  the  vain  endeavour  to  stifle  the  rumours  of  his 
inefficiency  as  a  husband.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  women  appreciate  a  bully,  but  in  making  a 
public  parade  of  submission  she  was  ministering  to 
another  kind  of  pride. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  Due  d'Angoul&ne  ill- 
treated  the  Princess.  Their  joint  relations  were 
those  of  courtesy  ;  for  the  rest,  he  was  hot-tempered 
and  captious,  and  may  have  quarrelled  with  his  wife 
as  he  did  with  everybody  else,  for  his  training  and 

of  interest  to  give  a  young  English  officer's  opinion  of 
Louis  XVIII.  and  his  nephews  in  1814:  UI  have  seen  the 
three  principal  representatives  of  the  male  branch  of  the 
Bourbons — the  King,  the  Due  d'Angouleme  and  the  Due  de 
Berry ;  and,  by  Jove,  if  I  were  a  Frenchman,  I  would  not 
serve  under  a  wretched-looking  race  like  that "  (Journal  du 
Lieutenant  Woodberry,  p.  290.  Paris,  Plon). — Another  Englishman 
said  to  M.  de  la  Roserie  about  the  same  time  :  u  You  would 
not  have  got  the  Bourbons  if  we  had  had  anything  worse  to 
give  you."  (General  Thiebault,  Memoires,v.  218). — The  Emperor 
Alexander  had  already  said  at  Tilsit  that  "he  had  found 
Louis  XVIII.  to  be  the  most  negative  and  most  insignificant 
man  alive  in  Europe."  (A.  Vandal,  Napoleon  et  Alexandre,  i.  85). 
There  was,  however,  one  other,  his  brother  ;  and  another,  the 
Due  d'Angouleme,  the  latter's  son. 

11 
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education  had  not  taught  him  to  discriminate  between 
temper  and  a  legitimate  show  of  authority. 

A  few  days  after  the  entry  of  the  Bourbons  into 
Paris,  a  gala  performance  at  the  Opera  was  an- 
nounced. The  house  was  brilliantly  ^illuminated, 
and  the  audience  was  composed  exclusively  of 
Royalists.  The  ladies,  clad  in  white,  carried 
branches  of  lilies.  On  the  King's  appearance  the 
whole  assemblage  sprang  to  its  feet,  cheering  and 
waving  hands  in  frenzied  greeting  towards  the  royal 
box,  where  the  King  and  his  family  could  be  seen 
slowly  taking  their  seats. 

The  opera  began.  It  was  CEdipe  a  Colonne.1 
Whenever  a  line  could  possibly  be  twisted  into  a 
topical  allusion,  the  cheers  broke  out  again,  hand- 
kerchiefs and  lilies  fluttered,  every  eye  was  fixed  on 
the  royal  box.  The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  was 
richly  dressed  and  wore  fine  jewels.  "  She  acknow- 
ledged the  salutations  and  plaudits  most  gracefully  ; 
she  was  as  much  at  her  ease  in  that  atmosphere  as 
if  she  had  grown  up  in  it.  Without  being  handsome 
or  even  pretty,  she  was  an  impressive  personality 
and  a  princess  for  whom  France  had  no  cause  to 
blush  before  the  eyes  of  Europe."  2 

At  the  first  sign  of  clapping,  the  King  in  his  box 
recommenced  the  "  pantomime"  of  sentimental 
gestures  towards  his  niece,  but  whether  she  felt 
the  bad  taste  of  it,  or  saw  no  advantage  in  acting 
to  an  audience  already  friendly,  she  did  nothing  to 

1  Opera  in  three  acts — poem  by  Gaillard,  music  by  Sacchini. 
Given  at  the  Opera  on  February  i,  1787,  with  great  success. 

2  Comtesse  de  Boigne,  Memoires,  i.  391. 
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encourage  it.  Quite  undeterred,  he  continued  the 
performance,  and  the  climax  was  reached  when 
CEdipe,  turning  to  Antigone,  said : 

"  Elle  m'a  prodigue  ses  tendresses  et  ses  soins, 
Son  zele  dans  mes  maux  m'a  fait  trouver  des  charmes, 
Elle  les  partageait,  elle  essuyait  mes  larmes  ; 
Son  amour  attentif  prevenait  mes  besoins. 
Viens,  6  mon  digne  sang  ;  viens,  mon  guide  fidele, 
Que  ton  pere  attendri  te  presse  sur  son  coeur." 

The  allusion  was  patent ;  everyone  knew  that  Louis 
XVIII.,  who  was  as  steeped  in  classical  lore  as  a 
university  professor,  constantly  referred  to  his  niece 
as  "  Antigone."  He  bent  tenderly  over  her,  and 
drew  her  into  his  arms. 

Madame  was  not  musical ;  but  as  soon  as  she 
had  settled  down  in  the  castle,  she  sent  for  old 
M.  Dubois,  who  had  been  the  royal  piano-tuner,  and 
asked  what  had  become  of  her  old  harpsichord. 
Taking  her  cult  for  the  days  of  her  childhood  into 
consideration,  it  was  quite  in  keeping  that  she  should 
wish  to  see  the  old  instrument  in  its  place.  M. 
Dubois,  however,  failed  to  recognise  this  little  bit  of 
sentiment,  and  replied  that  "  it  was  an  inferior  spinet 
and  was  not  worth  anything  like  so  much  as  those 
the  Empress  had  left  behind,"  and  which  were  then 
in  the  rooms.1  He  did  not  understand  that  Madame 
longed  for  the  piano  of  her  childhood,  not  for  its 
music,  but  for  the  poetry  of  its  association. 

The  Duchesse  dAngouleme  was  a  strange  mixture. 
Although  she  was  capable  of  such  tender  romance  for 

1  Mile.  Cochelet,  Memoires,  p.  410. 
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a  childish  toy,  she  so  bristled  with  ill-humour,  even 
in  the  sound  of  her  voice,  that  she  often  gave  dire 
offence  ;  her  frankness  amounted  to  brutality,  and  was 
like  a  blow  in  the  face  to  those  who  appeared  before 
her,  timidly  bent  on  conciliating  her.  -Thus,  when 
Mme.  de  Boigne  went  to  pay  her  respects,  Mme.  de 
S6rent,  who  was  in  waiting,  inquired  her  name — 
and  being  very  deaf,  was  obliged  to  ask  her  to 
repeat  it.  "Why,  it's  Adele,  of  course,"  grunted 
Madame  in  her  cross  voice,  which  always  sounded  as 
if  she  wanted  to  bite.  Her  quickness  of  memory  was 
flattering,  and  she  meant  well,  but  her  manner 
effectually  disguised  this,  and  beyond  some  trivial 
question  to  her  old  playmate  she  took  no  further 
notice  of  her. 

Unfortunately,  the  number  of  those  wounded  by  the 
Princess  increased  daily.  Mme.  la  Mar^chale  Ney 
obtained  an  audience.  The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme 
called  her  by  her  Christian  name  of  Aglae.  So  far 
so  good.  But  instead  of  taking  this  as  a  mark  of 
friendship  to  the  daughter  of  a  former  waiting-woman 
who  had  been  allowed  as  a  child  to  play  with  la 
petite  Madame,  the  Mardchale  was  deeply  mortified, 
and  imagined  that  she  was  being  reminded  of  her 
modest  origin ;  an  idea  suggested  solely  by  the 
abruptness  of  the  Princess's  manner. 

Mme.  Campan  also  had  an  unpleasant  experience. 
She  had  hastened  to  ask  for  an  audience,  in  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Restoration.  The  ex-governess 
of  the  Bonaparte  Princesses,  "  who  gave  herself  the 
most  ludicrous  airs,"  *  would  have  been  better  advised 
1  Comtesse  de  Boigne,  Memoires,  i.  236. 
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to  stay  away ;  but  as  Marie-Antoinette's  former 
waiting-woman  she  never  thought  of  such  a  thing. 
The  Duchesse  cTAngouleme  was  equal  to  the 
occasion. 

She  began  quite  pleasantly  :  "  I  have  not  forgotten 
your  attachment  to  my  mother.  I  know  you  were 
faithful  to  her  to  the  end,  and  that,  had  you  not  been 
prohibited,  you  would  have  accompanied  her  to  the 
Temple.  I  have  never  believed  the  evil  reports 
which  were  spread  about  you.  .  .  ."  Mme.  Campan 
was  charmed  by  this  benevolent  reception,  and  being 
still  ignorant  of  the  deep  resentment  she  had  incurred 
by  training  the  Princesses  and  Queens  of  the  usurper's 
line,  launched  into  a  recital  of  her  struggles  during  the 
Revolution.  She  related  her  poverty,  her  efforts  to 
overcome  it ;  the  humble  beginnings  of  the  school 
which  afterwards  became  so  celebrated  ;  she  told  how 
she  had  advertised  it  by  means  of  circulars  which  she 
sat  up  all  night  to  write  with  her  own  hand,  for  want 
of  money  to  have  them  printed.  She  was  proceeding 
to  enter  into  the  difficulties  of  organising  the  house  at 
Ecouen,  when  the  Princess  interrupted  her  sharply  : 
"  You  would  have  done  more  wisely  to  remain  at 
Saint-Germain,"  she  said  in  her  grimmest  voice.1 

There  was  an  instance  of  Madame's  manner : 
aggressive,  curt,  even  brutal.  Her  entourage 
followed  her  lead.  One  day  she  was  informed 

1  Mile.  Cochelet,  Memoires,  p.  387.  Queen  Hortense  has  left 
it  on  record  that  the  young  pupils  of  Saint-Denis  were  so 
ardent  in  their  devotion  to  Napoleon  that  "la  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme  showed  temper  over  it,  and  never  came." — Reine 
Hortense  en  itfjr,  p.  264. 
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that  the  tradespeople  of  Paris  who  had  formerly 
been  granted  the  use  of  the  royal  arms  as  purveyors 
to  the  Emperor  or  the  Princesses  had  come  to  solicit 
a  continuance  of  the  same  favour  from  her. 

"  What !  The  royal  arms  for  those  people !  That 
must  be  comic.  ...  I  should  like  to  see  them." 

Orders  were  given  that  they  should  be  brought 
to  the  castle  for  Madame's  inspection.  When  the 
escutcheons,  surmounted  by  royal  crowns,  were 
carried  in,  there  was  much  laughter,  and  endless 
jokes  were  made  at  the  expense  of  the  confused 
owners.  The  Duchesse  d'Angoul£me  gained  no 
adherents  that  day. 

In  her  proud  security  of  the  permanent  position  of 
the  Bourbons  in  France,  Madame  permitted  herself 
a  very  impolitic  license  in  discussing  the  ladies  of  the 
Empire ;  she  criticised  their  language  and  manners, 
and  referred  to  them  contemptuously  as  "  Bonaparte's 
cooks."  I  When  she  received  the  wives  of  ex- 
officials  of  the  Empire,  she  was  careful  to  address 
them  by  their  family  name,  never  by  their  title.  For 
instance,  the  Duchesse  d'Abrantes  arrived  to  present 
her  duty  on  the  day  <£  the  women  had  been  instructed 
to  go  to  the  Tuileries,"  as  Madame  rudely  described 
it.  When  the  Princess  heard  her  announced  as  the 
Duchesse  dAbrantes,  she  asked  :  "  Are  you  Madame 
Junot?"  2 

There  were  occasions,  however,  on  which  she  had 
the  strength  to  control  her  freakish  temper.  Visiting 
the  Palais  du  Luxembourg  one  day,  she  stopped  to 

1  General  Baron  Thiebault,  Memoires,  v.  217. 

3  Duchesse  d'Abrantes,  Memoires,  x.  518  (ed.  Gamier). 
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look  at  a  huge  allegorical  picture  depicting  Napoleon 
seated  in  a  chariot  accompanied  by  Fame  and  Glory, 
bringing  back  to  France  the  Arts,  Sciences,  Peace, 
and  Abundance.  The  Princess  inquired  the  meaning 
of  the  picture.  The  curator,  who  was  escorting  her, 
answered  with  some  embarrassment  that  it  represented 
Science  and  Art  bestowing  France  upon  the  Emperor  ; 
whereupon  Madame  observed  gently  :  "  It  was  not 
necessary  to  make  the  gift ;  he  was  able  to  take 
it  for  himself."1 

This  little  story  was  repeated,  and  that  evening 
everybody  was  lauding  the  Princess's  urbanity. 

The  papers  were  full  of  praise  for  the  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  or  rather  "  Madame,"  as  she  continued 
to  be  styled  until  after  the  death  of  Louis  XVIII. 
On  succeeding  to  his  brother's  throne,  "  Monsieur," 
the  Comte  d'Artois,  assumed  the  name  of  Charles 
X.,  the  Due  dAngouleme  becoming  "  Dauphin " 
and  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  "  Madame  la 
Dauphine " ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  she  remained 
"  Madame."  The  newspapers  occupied  themselves 
greatly  about  her,  and  recorded  her  actions  each 
day,  though  these  did  not  offer  much  variety :  a 
charitable  errand,  Mass,  Benediction,  an  expedition 
to  pray  at  some  convent. 

As  the  doings  of  the  Royalties  were  always 
reported,  they  had  no  reason  to  think  themselves 
otherwise  than  popular  and  occupying  public 
attention.  Yet  Anarchy  stalked  through  the  land. 
The  King  was  not  the  ruling  power  in  governmental 
spheres.  An  adherent  described  the  position  in  these 
1  Journal  du  Dr.  Meniere,  p.  55. 
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words:  "The  State  was  like  a  sick  man  who 
lets  everything  slip  through  his  grasp."  I 

The  police  was  very  badly  organised.  It  had 
been  suggested  to  the  King  that  the  Ministry  of 
Police  should  be  re-established  and  pladed  under 
Fouche*.  The  King  consulted  M.  Dambray  and 
M.  Ferrand.  The  latter  merely  replied :  "  It  would 
be  a  terrible  trial  for  Madame."  An  impression 
prevailed  that  the  Princess  would  consider  the 
presence  of  a  regicide  in  the  Ministry  as  an  insult 
to  herself.  But  Louis  XVIII.  explained  that  he 
had  already  mentioned  the  subject  to  her,  and  her 
reply  had  been :  "I  will  allow  no  personal 
consideration  to  intervene — I  will  endeavour  to 
forget  that  I  am  a  daughter,  if  you,  on  your  part, 
will  remember  that  you  are  a  King."  2 

The  King  dignified  his  conversation  with  his  niece 
into  a  historical  phrase.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
he  consulted  her  very  often ;  it  was  even  stated 
that  she  attended  ministerial  conferences. 3  Further 
action  was  taken ;  the  Comte  d'Artois  sent  for 
Fouch6  and  intimated  to  him  that  the  King  desired 

1  Marshal  Macdonald,  Souvenirs,  p.  318. — Sismondi  makes  use 
of  more  moderate  terms  to  express  the  same  idea  :  "  It  would 
be  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  papier-mache  Government." 
(Lettres  de  Sismondi  a  sa  mere  pendant  les  Cent-Jours.     Revue 
Historique.) — But  the  Imperial  fist  had  been  so  heavy  that  it  was 
difficult  to  realise,   under  a    changed  regime,  that    the    best 
Government  is  the  one  that  is  least  felt. 

2  Comte  Ferrand,  Memoir  es,  p.  125. 

3  "  The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  who  is  detested,  and  who  is 
indeed  a  disagreeable  and  forbidding  person,  takes  upon  her- 
self to  give  orders,  and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  works  with  the 
Ministers."    (Sismondi,  loc.  cit.) 
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to  place  the  Portfolio  of  Police  in  his  hands ;  but 
Fouchd;  refused.  Had  he  accepted,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  landing  at  Frejus  would  ever  have  been 
effected,  and  the  course  of  history  might  have  been 
different.  Whether  Madame  laboured  actually  with 
the  Ministers  or  not,  she  worked  very  hard  ;  she 
had  undertaken  the  regulation  of  ceremonial,  Court 
dress,  Etiquette  of  attendance  at  church  and  theatre, 
and  she  carried  these  out  herself  in  the  minutest 
detail.  She  searched  the  archives  of  the  Court 
of  Louis  XIV.  for  precedents,  which  she  endeavoured 
to  revive.1  Her  efforts  have  been  treated  as  absurd; 
but  even  Napoleon,  when  inaugurating  an  Empire, 
bent  his  great  mind  to  the  same  studies.  There 
is  no  monarchy  without  a  Court,  no  Court  without  a 
due  observance  of  trifles.  Madame  de  Boigne  writes  : 
"  A  Court  dress  had  to  be  designed.  Madame  hoped 
to  return  to  the  paniers  of  old  days  at  Versailles, 
but  there  was  such  an  outcry  that  she  gave  way 
on  that  point;  but  items  of  antique  dress  were 
superimposed  on  Imperial  costume,  and  the  result 
was  singularly  incongruous.  For  instance,  absurd 
lace  lappets  were  attached  to  our  Grecian  style 
of  hairdressing,  and  the  beautiful  chtrusque  which 
should  have  completed  a  Van  Dyck  dress  was 
replaced  by  a  heavy  mantle  and  pleated  plastron. 
At  first  Madame  was  very  particular  about  the 
details  being  strictly  carried  out.  The  dressmakers 
were  supplied  with  a  model,  and  any  deviation  was 
visited  with  her  displeasure."2 

1  Mme.  d'Agoult,  Mes  Souvenirs,  p.  267. 

2  Comtesse  de  Boigne,  Memoir  es,  i.  394.  *  * 
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Madame  also  attempted  to  revive  ancient  forms 
of  Etiquette ;  amongst  others  those  regulating 
admission  to  Court  functions ;  but  they  proved  too 
out-of-date,  and  as  they  were  inherently  ridiculous, 
she  did  not  insist. 

As  soon  as  the  Court  costumes  were  ready,  all 
were  eager  for  an  opportunity  to  wear  them.  First 
the  King  was  visited,  and  a  few  words  from  him 
diffused  satisfaction.  Then  Madame  was  sought;  along 
the  Galerie  de  Diane  proceeded  the  courtiers,  down 
a  staircase  leading  to  the  ground-floor  of  the  Pavilion 
de  Flore,  where  she  occupied  the  late  King  of  Rome's 
apartments.  Her  lady-in-waiting  stood  near  her 
to  announce  arrivals,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
suite  awaited  orders  at  a  little  distance.  Madame 
insisted  on  Court  trains  being  worn  in  her  presence, 
but  did  not  wear  one  herself.  She  spoke  to 
everybody,  and  although  her  manner  was  abrupt 
as  usual,  it  was  evident  she  wished  to  be  gracious  ; 
when  all  was  over  she  bowed  her  head  by  way 
of  dismissal. 

From  thence  the  Court  proceeded  to  the  Due 
d'Angouleme,  but  his  desperate  shyness  at  the  sight 
of  his  visitors  forced  them  to  curtail  their  visit  out 
of  sheer  pity  for  the  recipient — and  as  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  left  the  palace,  where  they  had 
endured  bustle  and  fatigue  and  boredom  for  hours, 
they  may  be  pardoned  for  asking  themselves  whether 
the  game  was  worth  the  candle ! 

On  Madame's  arrival  in  Paris,  she  had  explained 
to  the  royal  coachmen  that  her  carriages  were  never 
to  be  driven  through  the  Champs-Elyse"es,  nor  across 
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the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  where  the  scaffold  had  been 
erected  on  the  fateful  2ist  of  June. 

One  morning,  however,  she  deliberately  went  there, 
on  her  way  to  kneel  at  her  parents'  tombs.  Some 
time  before,  she  had  begged  the  Comtesse  de  B&irn, 
Mme.  de  Tourzel's  daughter,  to  accompany  her  to 
this  hallowed  spot,  but  the  King's  permission  had  to 
be  obtained,  and  he  did  not  hurry  himself  to  give  it. 
At  last,  however,  it  arrived.  Mme.  de  Beam  led 
Madame  to  a  garden,  on  the  site  of  the  former 
cemetery  of  the  Madeleine.  There  the  august  victims 
of  the  Revolution  had  been  interred  in  1793,  and 
now,  more  than  twenty  years  later,  their  daughter 
sought  their  precious  remains  among  those  of 
Robespierre  and  others  who  had  fallen  by  the  knife 
on  the  loth  Thermidor. 

This  pious  pilgrimage  became  known,  and  a  few 
zealous  friends  suggested  that  the  bodies  of  Louis 
XVI.  and  Marie- Antoinette  might  fittingly  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  burial  place  of  the  Kings  of  France  at 
Saint-Denis.  The  plan  was  adopted,  and  a  solemn 
funeral  was  fixed  for  January  2ist.  Madame's  own 
inclination  would  have  been  to  allow  her  dead  to 
rest  undisturbed,  but  she  sacrificed  her  personal 
feelings,  and  gave  a  reluctant  consent. 

The  behaviour  of  the  populace  at  the  mournful 
ceremony  was  anything  but  reverent.  The  crowds 
made  merry  over  the  quaint  costumes  and  the 
medley  of  mourning  emblems  ;  hostile  cries  mingled 
with  the  laughter.  By  an  unfortunate  accident,  the 
plume-bedecked  roof  of  the  hearse  became  entangled 
in  the  chains  of  a  street  lamp,  and  an  ill-natured 
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jester  raised  a  shout  of  "  A  la  lanterne  /"  the  dread 
cry  of  the  dark  days  of  the  Revolution.  Never- 
theless, the  pageant  passed  in  safety.  The  cold  was 
intense.  Not  one  of  the  unfortunate  soldiers  who 
lined  the  way  from  the  Madeleine  to  Saint-Denis 
was  ever  likely  to  forget  the  belated  funeral  of  the 
murdered  King. 

Discontent  was  spreading  throughout  the  country. 
The  King  pretended  to  be  blind  and  deaf,  but  he  was 
aware  of  the  feeling  around  him.  Though  he  tried 
not  to  acknowledge  its  importance,  he  was  presently 
forced  to  realise  that  some  step  was  necessary  to 
soothe  public  opinion.  After  due  reflection,  he 
decided  to  send  the  royal  Princes  on  a  tour  of  the 
departments,  in  order  to  popularise  the  new  order. 

To  the  Due  and  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  the  South 
was  naturally  assigned  as  a  sequel  to  the  Prince's 
success  there  the  previous  year.  They  left  Paris  on 
February  27th  and  stayed  in  several  towns.  At 
Bourges  Madame  fascinated  Marshal  Macdonald ; 
but  it  was  otherwise  at  Orleans.  General  Edouard 
de  Colbert's  account  is  as  follows:  "  In  1815,  one 
month  before  the  landing  of  Napoleon  in  France  from 
Elba,  the  Due  and  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  came  to 
Orleans,  where  I  was  quartered  with  my  regiment.  I 
received  permission  to  attend  them  and  present  my 
officers.  They  were  a  magnificent  set  of  men,  tall, 
well  set-up  and  smartly  turned  out.  The  Princess 
approached,  spoke  to  a  few  of  us,  scrutinised  us 
closely,  and  then,  taking  up  a  position  in  front  of  the 
semicircle  formed  by  us,  addressed  me  in  harsh  rude 
tones:  'General,1  she  said,  'your  officers  are  very 
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fine-looking,  but  that  is  not  enough.  They  must  be 
good  as  well/  I  replied :  *  Madame,  up  to  this  day 
they  have  been  all  that  you  could  desire,  and  I  venture 
to  assure  you  that  they  will  continue  as  heretofore." 

"  This  coarse  innuendo  proceeding  from  the  mouth 
of  a  woman,"  continues  the  General,  "  might  easily 
have  worked  in  favour  of  the  Emperor  a  month  later. 
Yet  I  solemnly  testify  that  on  the  2oth  of  March  my 
regiment  acted  up  to  its  oath  of  loyalty,  and  did  its 
duty.  In  1816,  prison  and  exile  were  my  reward."  I 

The  General  could  not  forgive  the  rebuff,  yet 
Madame,  who,  by  the  way,  was  usurping  her  husband's 
prerogative,  had  only  intended  a  little  good-humoured 
raillery,  which  need  have  offended  nobody.  But  she 
was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  art  of  pleasing ;  her  surly 
manner  and  rough  voice  were  little  calculated  to  in- 
spire devotion,  and  she  had  the  misfortune  to  spoil  in 
the  uttering  any  little  pleasantry  she  attempted. 

At  Poitiers,  though  she  did  nothing  to  alienate  the 
troops,  she  had  no  great  success.  But  at  Bordeaux 
she  achieved  a  veritable  triumph.  Her  husband  had 
prepared  her  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  He 
who  at  Nantes  had  "torn  the  petitions  of  those  who 
had  fought  and  b;ed  for  him  into  fragments  and 
scattered  them  to  the  winds  " 2  had  been  able  to  ap- 

1  Papiers  inedits  du  General  de  Colbert. — These  papers  were 
kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  his  great-nephew,  the  late 
General  Marquis  de  Colbert. 

2  Marquis  de  Cugnac,   Souvenirs  historiques  et  traditions  de 
famille    (1789-1871).     The   Duchesse  d'Angouleme    had   tact 
enough  not  to  treat  the  petitions  presented  to    her  as  her 
husband  had  done.    u  The  Duchesse  takes  them  and  puts  them 
away  unread  and  unanswered — but  it  is  recognised  that  they  all 
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preciate  the  Bordelais.  Neither  had  she  any  cause 
for  complaint.  On  the  5th  of  March,  while  the  Prince 
entered  the  town  on  horseback,  escorted  by  the 
military  authorities,  her  open  carriage  was  drawn 
through  the  streets  by  a  bevy  of  white-robed  maidens  ; 
others  scattered  flowers  in  her  path.  The  houses 
were  hung  with  banners,  richly  coloured  draperies, 
and  antique  embroideries.  Delirium  reigned  in  the 
town  and  fresh  celebrations  took  place  every  day. 
On  the  Qth,  the  Union  du  Commerce  Bordelais 
gave  a  magnificent  ball  in  honour  of  the  royal  pair. 
"  Towards  the  end  of  the  evening,"  writes  one  of  the 
guests,  "  a  commotion  was  observed  among  the  suite. 
MM.  de  Saluces  and  de  Saint- Priest,  two  aides-de- 
camp^ whispered  excitedly  together  and,  approaching 
the  Due  d'Angouleme,  communicated  to  him  the 
cause  of  their  agitation.  He  was  at  that  moment 
engaged  in  holding  a  reception.  He  paused  for  a 
second,  listened  to  what  they  had  to  say,  then  resumed 
his  hasty  and  awkward  greetings.  As  soon  as  this 
duty  was  over  he  and  the  Dauphine  left  the  ballroom 
precipitately,  although  it  was  not  yet  twelve  o'clock. 
The  next  day  the  Due  de  la  Force  announced  the 
news :  Napoleon  had  landed  on  the  coast  of 
France !  " I 

receive  attention  in  due  course." — De  Villele,  Memoires,  i.  446 
(Lettre  de  M.  de  Villele  a  son  pere). 

1  Comtesse  de  Sainte-Aulaire,  Souvenirs,  p.  123.  Mme.  de 
Sainte-Aulaire  adds  that  the  royal  entourage  treated  the  event 
hilariously,  as  one  redounding  to  their  own  glory. 
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The  Due  d'Angouleme  proceeds  to  Toulouse  while  Madame 
remains  at  Bordeaux  to  organise  the  defence — General 
confusion  —  Accusations  against  Madame  —  Madame's 
activity  at  Bordeaux — Letter  to  the  Comte  d'Artois — M.  de 
Vitrolles — Madame  adopts  his  plan  of  defence  for  the 
South — "The  only  man  of  the  family" — General  Clausel 
is  despatched  by  Napoleon  to  take  possession  of  Bordeaux 
— Madame's  endeavours  to  reanimate  the  loyalty  of  the 
troops — She  visits  the  barracks  and  addresses  the  soldiers 
— Failure  of  her  efforts — She  embarks  for  England — The 
Due  d'Angouleme's  short  campaign  in  the  South — His 
capitulation — Incidents  of  the  campaign — The  Prince  takes 
refuge  in  Spain — Retired  life  of  Madame  in  London — She 
joins  Louis  XVIII.  at  Ghent,  but  soon  returns  to  London — 
She  receives  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

A  SSUREDLY  this  new  bolt  from  the  blue  had 
A\     been  totally  unexpected  by  the  royal  family. 

The  news  had  been  communicated  to  the  Due 
d'Angouleme  while  he  was  dressing  for  the  ball  at 
the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  The  Princess  was  just  putting 
on  her  gloves.  He  handed  her  the  despatch,  and 
held  an  informal  council  with  the  prtfet.  General 
Decaen,  Governor  of  Bordeaux,  M.  Lynch,  the  mayor 
and  a  few  others  hastily  summoned.  At  M.  Lynch's 
request  the  news  was  suppressed  for  the  moment  and 
the  Prince  and  Princess  attended  the  ball ;  but  later 
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in  the  evening  the  rumour  began  to  circulate,  as  we 
have  related. 

The  Due  d'Angoul£me  acted  with  great  decision. 
The  King's  despatch  had  given  him  the  command 
of  the  Southern  portion  of  the  Army,  consisting  of  five 
divisions.  At  three  o'clock  that  same  morning  he 
started  for  Toulouse,  Montpellier  and  Nimes,  leaving 
his  wife  at  Bordeaux  to  keep  watch  over  the  south- 
west. 

Thus  she  remained  alone,  a  prey  to  sad  reflections, 
and  anticipations  of  disaster  followed  by  exile  in  the 
near  future.  The  recollection  of  the  picture  she  had 
seen  at  the  Luxembourg  returned  to  her,  and  she 
remembered  her  words  to  the  curator  :  "  It  was 
unnecessary  to  give  France  to  Bonaparte ;  he  was 
well  able  to  take  it  for  himself."  Aye  ...  he  would 
take  it  again,  and  the  Princes  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon  would  be  unable  to  say  him  nay. 

Meanwhile  confusion  reigned  at  the  palace  in  Paris. 
The  Emperor's  intentions  had  been  revealed  only  by 
his  arrival !  The  King  was  completely  taken  by 
surprise.  Fatuousness  and  want  of  foresight  gener- 
ally go  hand-in-hand  with  weakness  and  incapacity. 
Nevertheless  Louis  XVIII.  showed  a  certain 
courageous  dignity.  "  Not  so  Monsieur ;  the  Due 
de  Berry  even  less."  l  Realising  this,  Louis  XVIII. 
summoned  the  Due  and  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  to 
his  side.  But  the  Due  d'Angouleme  had  already  left 
Bordeaux  when  the  order  arrived,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  carry  out  M.  de  Vitrolle's  plan  :  to  concentrate  on 
Marseilles,  make  certain  of  that  town,  and  then  march 
1  De  Barante,  Souvenirs^  ii.  118. 
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on  Lyons,  so  as  to  entrap  Napoleon  between  Lyons 
and  Paris.  The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  thinking  her 
presence  more  necessary  at  Bordeaux  than  in  the 
capital,  also  ventured  to  disregard  the  King's 
summons,  and  thus  in  her  own  royal  person  gave 
the  example  of  disobedience  to  orders.  Revolt  and 
want  of  cohesion  showed  themselves  day  by  day  in 
Government  circles.  Everybody  asked  for  orders, 
gave  advice,  and  did  nothing.  "The  Government 
and  society  presented  a  wretched  spectacle.  False 
news  was  circulated,  bombastic  promises  made,  resist- 
ance discussed  but  never  offered.  Hatred  of  the 
tyrant  was  mouthed,  while  a  smooth  bed  to  lie  upon 
was  secured." l  In  Royalist  circles  tongues  were 
equally  busy :  "I  soon  perceived,"  writes  a  witty 
diarist,  "that  they  possessed  brawny  arms  but  very 
little  brains."2 

The  King  seems  to  have  shared  the  universal 
hesitation  ;  for  he  declared  unctuously,  at  a  special 
sitting  of  the  Chambre  des  Deputes,  that  he  intended 
to  die  on  the  throne,  defending  his  people  .  .  .  but 
very  few  days  afterwards  he  fled  to  Belgium ! 

The  Duchesse  dAngouleme  had  some  influence 
over  her  uncle.  Her  impulsive  nature,  more  firm 
than  wise,  the  prestige  of  her  sufferings  in  the  Temple, 
the  tragic  death  of  her  parents,  her  own  courage  and 
masculine  appearance,  all  combined  to  make  her  moral 
weight  felt  in  her  circle.  She  was  the  master-mind. 
But  at  this  moment  she  was  labouring  under  the  most 
intense  irritation.  So  furiously  exasperated  was  she 

1  Due  de  Broglie,  Souvenirs,  i.  292. 

2  Comte  de  Neuilly,  Souvenirs,  p.  318. 
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at   the    turn   affairs   had   taken   that   she    has    been 
accused  of  plotting  the  assassination  of  Napoleon.1 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  take  heed  of  such  an  abomin- 
able insinuation.  I  merely  mention  it  and  pass  on. 
One  may,  however,  remember  that  such  'proceedings 
were  not  unheard  of  in  the  Bourbon  family,  and  that 
Madame  had  her  share  of  stormy  passions.  Violent 
measures  were  judged  leniently  when  they  were  called 
for  by  political  exigencies ;  they  were  simply  classed 
as  regrettable  necessities.  Frederic  the  Great  laid 
down  the  axiom  that  one  must  discriminate  between 
private  individuals'  morality  and  sovereigns'  morality. 
The  latter  was  surely  practised  by  Monsieur  and  the 
Comte  d'Artois  when  in  the  days  of  the  Consulate 
they  engaged  ruffians  to  rid  them  of  the  First  Consul. 
The  Comte  d'Artois  reverted  to  the  same  means  in 
1814,  if  the  Comte  de  Montgaillard,  the  Comte  de  La 

1  The  following  passage  occurs  in  the  Souvenirs  du  Comte  de 

Montgaillard,  p.  265  :  "  In  March,  1815,  a  certain  Sieur  B 

was  sent  from  Bordeaux  to  Paris  by  Madame,  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  with  orders  to  attempt  the  life  of  Napoleon.  The 
plot  was  approved  by  Louis  XVIII.  The  hired  bravo  received 
his  instructions  at  dead  of  night  on  March  i6th,  and  started  in 
pursuit  of  the  Emperor,  whom  he  caught  up  near  Auxerre. 
He  was  arrested  on  the  point  of  committing  the  crime,  bound, 
thrown  into  a  boat  and  conveyed  to  Paris,  where  the  Due 
d'Otrante  (Fouche)  was  ordered  to  lose  no  time  in  ordering  his 
execution.  The  Minister  of  Police  had  him  confined  at  Vin- 
cennes,  and  there  was  so  much  procrastination  on  one  pretext 
and  another  that  he  managed  to  escape  from  prison,  safe  and 
sound,  on  July  7th.  The  wretch  was  appointed  a  sous-prefet 
under  the  Restoration.  He  was  arrested  for  debt  and  de- 
manded the  assistance  of  Madame,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme.  M. 
Matthieu  de  Montmorency  was  ordered  to  look  after  him,  and 
he  was  soon  after  set  at  liberty." 
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Valette  I  and  other  chroniclers  are  to  be  believed. 
A  document  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
Prefecture  du  Rhone  which  bears  out  these  sugges- 
tions. It  is  an  order  to  the  prefet  of  the  Rhone  to 
arrest  M.  Lucien  Bonaparte  and  shoot  him  forthwith. 
The  decree  is  in  the  handwriting  of  M.  le  Comte 


1  "On  March  iQth  a  suspected  individual  was  arrested  at 
Douai  and  proved  to  have  been  commissioned  by  the  agents 
of  the  Comte  d'Artois  to  assassinate  the  usurper.  The  charge 
was  made,  but  the  march  of  events  was  so  rapid  that  the 
Restoration  took  place  while  this  individual  was  still  awaiting 
trial.  The  course  of  justice  was  suspended  ;  the  accused  called 
upon  the  Comte  d'Artois  to  defend  him,  and  the  Prince  deputed 
M.  1'Abbe  de  Latil,  afterwards  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
to  settle  the  affair.  The  abbe  mismanaged  it,  although  he  was  a 
very  able  man,  and  the  prisoner  effected  his  escape,  but  not 
without  having  compromised  the  Comte  d'Artois."  (Comte  de 
Montgaillard,  Souvenirs,  p.  264.)  The  Comte  de  La  Valette  also 
writes  :  "  Neither  the  fall  of  the  Emperor  nor  his  removal 
sufficed  to  reassure  his  enemies  ;  his  death  alone  could  satisfy 
them  ;  and  since  war  had  spared  him,  it  must  be  compassed  by 
the  assassin's  knife.  ...  A  sort  of  superstition  haunted  those 
who  had  conspired  to  overthrow  him.  '  So  long  as  that  man 
lives,'  they  said  at  the  Tuileries,  l  there  can  be  no  rest, 
no  security  for  France.'  Poison  had  been  attempted  at 
Fontainebleau.  Generals  Drouot  and  Bertrand  will  probably 
publish  the  latter's  account  to  me  of  the  horrors  attending 
the  Emperor's  travels  in  the  South,  and  of  the  attempts  made 
by  assassins  despatched  to  the  island  of  Elba  by  the  Governor 
of  Corsica,  M.  de  Bruslard"  (Memoires  et  Souvenirs,  pp.  303- 
304.  Ed.  de  1905). 

M.  Henry  Houssaye,  in  his  book  entitled  1^15,  quotes  other 
plans  to  assassinate  Napoleon  at  that  period  :  a  The  Comte  de 
Lab  .  .  .  asked  for  and  obtained  the  cross  of  Saint-Louis  and 
the  rank  of  major  for  having  effected  a  meeting  between  the 
Comte  Lynch  and  MM.  de  Polignac  in  December,  1813,  and 
for  having  at  the  same  time  elaborated  a  plot  for  the  murder  of 
Napoleon  "  (p.  24),  &c. 
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Decazes,  and  is  signed  by  him.  The  Comte  Decazes 
most  certainly  did  not  act  on  his  own  initiative — 
consequently  what  was  there  to  prevent  those  prompt- 
ing him  from  seeking  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
brother,  who  was  such  a  far  greater  stumfiling-block  ? 

At  Bordeaux  the  authorities,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Princess,  were  energetic  enough.  Volunteers 
were  called  for,  and  all  available  troops  sent  to 
reinforce  the  Due  d'Angouleme's  command.  Only 
two  infantry  regiments,  one  of  which  bore  the  name 
of  regiment  d'Angouleme,  were  reserved  for  local 
defence. 

Madame  did  not  spare  herself.  She  realised  that 
the  affair  was  serious,  and  that  the  Bourbon  dynasty 
was  in  jeopardy ;  she  therefore  exerted  herself  to  the 
utmost  to  kindle  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  among  her 
followers ;  she  visited  barracks,  reviewed  soldiers, 
addressed  the  masses ;  but  everywhere  the  conviction 
was  borne  in  upon  her  that  her  task  was  an  uphill 
one.  Dinners  were  given  at  which  soldiers  and 
Garde  nationale  were  invited  to  fraternise  and  drink 
together,  but  the  result  was  disappointing.  The 
following  letter  written  by  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme 
to  her  father-in-law,  the  Comte  dArtois,  at  this 
juncture,  is  of  interest,  as  illustrating  the  state  of 
feeling.  She  opens  with  a  little  flattery,  but  does 
not  evince  much  confidence  in  him,  although  she 
appears  to  place  a  high  value  on  his  talents : 

"  BORDEAUX,  March  20,  1815. 

"  MY  DEAR   PAPA, — I   received  your  letter  of  the 
1 6th    on    Saturday   afternoon,    by   the  hand   of  my 
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secretary,  who  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  I  envy 
him  that  happiness.  You  tell  me  that  your  health 
is  good  notwithstanding  all  you  have  to  bear,  and 
I  am  happy  to  hear  it.  Everything  depends  upon  the 
first  shots  fired ;  for  so  far  there  have  been  none  at 
all.  I  rely  mainly  on  Ney ;  he  is  the  only  one  who 
can  fight  that  man  !  My  dear  papa,  I  may  be  wrong, 
but  I  cannot  conceal  from  you,  nor  forbear  repeating 
to  you,  how  much  I  deplore  your  continued  stay  in 
Paris. 

"What  is  the  use  of  all  these  reviews?  Those 
people  are  paid  to  cheer.  You  know  that  they 
swore  fidelity  to  the  Baby  of  Rome,  and  deserted 
him  two  days  afterwards.  You  covered  yourself 
with  glory  at  Lyons.  Everybody  praised  your  firm- 
ness, and  we  know  that  that  quality  will  never  fail 
you.  But  do  not  waste  your  time  in  that  wretched 
Paris.  My  brother-in-law  can  maintain  order. 
Why  are  not  you  with  Oudinot  or  Ney  ?  You 
could  rally  those  who  waver.  If  there  is  fighting, 
and  if,  as  I  ardently  hope,  that  man  is  beaten,  there 
will  not  have  been  a  single  Prince  in  the  force 
opposing  him. 

"  My  husband  is  too  far  away  ;  he  cannot  arrive 
in  time ;  moreover,  he  has  no  troops,  whereas  you 
have.  It  is  perhaps  already  too  late ;  the  climax 
may  have  arrived,  and  you  will  have  missed  the 
crucial  moment.  The  news  of  your  return  to  Paris 
caused  me  acute  disappointment ;  you  might  have 
good  reasons  for  spending  twenty-four  hours  there, 
but  you  have  already  been  a  week  attending  to 
details,  while  the  big  affairs  are  at  a  standstill  and 
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your  honour  compromised.  I  crave  your  forgiveness, 
dear  papa  ;  if  my  love  for  you  forces  me  to  express 
too  boldly  what  I  feel,  pardon  me  for  the  sake  of  my 
motive.  I  perceive  with  grief  that  I  am  not  alone 
in  my  opinion.  In  God's  name,  quit  Paris.  The 
King  has  no  need  of  you  ! 

"  The  Garde  nationale  has  its  General,  and  your 
place  is  with  the  Army ;  not  in  the  Council,  where 
they  only  babble  nonsense. 

"  I  have  not  heard  from  my  husband  for  more  than 
a  week.  I  imagine  he  has  written  to  Paris,  where 
I  wish  I  could  be.  My  presence  is  no  longer  necessary 
here.  Full  instructions  have  been  received  from  the 
Ministry,  as  well  as  from  the  Governor-General  of  the 
South ;  everybody  is  volunteering,  and  matters  are 
progressing  in  the  very  best  spirit.  I  hear  my 
husband  has  been  ordered  to  Toulouse.  If  I  were 
certain  of  not  being  allowed  to  return  to  Paris  next 
week,  I  would  go  and  meet  him  at  Toulouse.  After- 
wards I  should  like  to  return  here  for  forty-eight 
hours  and  then  start  for  Paris  by  the  road  I  sug- 
gested. It  is  open  now.  You  may  imagine  how 
I  long  night  and  day  for  news,  and  what  my  joy 
would  be,  could  I  but  hear  that  that  man  is  conquered, 
and  by  you,  as  I  fondly  hoped  when  you  started  for 
Lyons.  One  must  not  lose  courage.  All  this  is  yet 
to  happen,  I  trust ;  but  if  I  learn  that  Ney  has  beaten 
him  without  you,  my  satisfaction  will  be  much  damped. 
They  tell  me  you  were  sublime,  dear  papa,  at  the 
siance  publique,  when  you  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
the  King  ;  I  can  imagine  the  scene,  and  it  brings 
tears  to  my  eyes.  I  have  taken  upon  myself  to  write 
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to  my  cousin  Chouchou,1  who  commands  in  the  West, 
to  beg  him  to  find  means  to  communicate  with  my 
husband.  As  both  the  West  and  the  South  are 
well  disposed,  they  should  co-operate  and  act  in 
concert,  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  results ;  and  as  he 
is  but  newly  appointed,  I  told  him  what  I  know 
of  the  men  under  him,  both  good  and  bad.  I  trust 
he  will  get  rid  of  the  prtfet  of  Poitiers,  who  is 
execrable.2  I  shall  send  my  letter  by  a  sure  hand. 
When  bad  news  began  to  come  I  requested  the 
prtfets  of  the  neighbouring  towns  to  forward  me  all 
the  reports  of  their  departments — this  they  do  with 
the  utmost  exactitude,  and  the  intelligence  is  now 
satisfactory.  The  two  regiments  here  are  detestable. 
I  have  done  my  best  to  gain  them ;  the  General  is 
good,  but  will  not  coerce  them. 

"  I  had  intended  to  go  to  Blaye,  where  the  Com- 
mandant is  not  to  be  trusted  and  has  made  no  sign 
of  submission.  The  townspeople  were  afraid  for  me, 
but  their  remonstrances  did  not  deter  me ;  they  then 
resolved  to  accompany  me  in  a  body ;  but  as  I  feared 
a  riot  might  ensue  I  was  forced  to  abandon  the 
project ;  however,  I  insisted  on  the  General  ordering 
the  Commandant  to  come  here  and  give  an  account 
of  his  conduct  and  of  the  state  of  his  command.  He 
has  just  done  so. 

"  I  have  this  moment  received  the  estafette  of 
the  1 7th.  I  regret  more  and  more,  dear  papa, 
that  you  are  not  with  the  Army ;  your  presence 

1  The  members  of  the  royal  family  were  fond  of  using  nick- 
names :  Chouchou  was  the  Due  de  Bourbon. 

2  M.  Mallarme,  an  ex-member  of  the  Convention. 
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would  have  so  much  effect  and  would,  I  believe, 
put  an  end  to  insurrection  and  desertion.  I  fear 
greatly  for  Paris.  As  long  as  the  Government  lacks 
firmness  there  can  be  no  improvement.  Heaven 
grant  the  troops  may  at  least  behave  -well  and 
defend  us. 

"It  is  strange  that  the  Paris  Gazettes  should  not 
mention  my  husband,  and  should  imagine  he  is  still 
quietly  here  with  me,  or  on  his  way  to  Paris. 

"  Farewell,  dear  papa.  Pray  excuse  my  deficiencies. 
My  head  is  tired  and  I  have  many  interruptions. 

"  Be  assured  of  my  most  tender  love."  I 

The  lukewarmness  of  the  troops  was  on  the 
increase.  Even  the  Garde  nationale  was  becoming 
infected  by  it ;  but  Madame  did  not  lose  courage. 
Undaunted  she  witnessed  the  arrival  at  Bordeaux 
of  General  Donnadieu,  who  had  been  turned  out  of 
Tours  by  his  own  troops,  and  had  come  to  offer  her 
his  personal  service ;  she  learnt  at  the  same  moment 
that  the  King  had  quitted  Paris  on  the  iQth  and  was 
on  his  way  to  Belgium.  The  Baron  de  Vitrolles, 
who  brought  the  news,  informed  her  that  though 
the  situation  was  grave  it  was  not  hopeless  ;  that 
the  power  to  repair  it  lay  in  her  own  hands.  He 
submitted  a  plan  of  resistance  which  embraced  the 
whole  of  the  South,  from  the  ocean  to  the  Alps, 
from  the  Loire  to  the  Pyr£n£es.  If  she  at  Bordeaux 
and  her  husband  at  Marseilles  would  keep  the  troops 
of  that  vast  region  concentrated  in  one  solid  army, 
they  could  successfully  hold  the  usurper  in  check. 
1  Dr.  Veron,  Memoires  d'un  bourgeois  de  Paris,  ii.  83-86. 
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The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  devoted  one  whole 
night  to  reflection,  and  when  the  next  morning  M.  de 
Seze  and  M.  Laisne*  arrived  from  Paris  to  announce 
the  entry  of  Napoleon  at  the  Tuileries,  she  stood  firm. 
Her  resolution  was  fixed.  M.  de  Vitrolles'  plan  of 
campaign  was  good  and  should  be  carried  through. 
She  was  ready  to  fight  to  the  last  moment,  and  the 
end  should  be  triumph. 

She  did  so — and  thus  earned  Napoleon's  mot 
that  "she  was  the  only  man  of  the  family."  Mira- 
beau  had  already  said  of  Marie  Antoinette  in  the  old 
days  :  "  The  King  has  only  one  man  at  his  side  .  .  . 
that  man  is  the  Queen  !"  Madame  was  indefatigable. 
She  rose  very  early,  and  after  Mass,  which  she  heard 
daily,  visited  the  barracks  and  endeavoured  to  rouse 
the  soldiers  to  their  duty.  She  would  then  assemble 
the  officers  and  address  them  in  their  turn.  Her 
next  objective  would  be  the  Town  Hall,  whither  she 
would  drive  in  her  open  carriage.  She  would  inspect 
the  roster  of  volunteers,  and  if  the  numbers  did  not 
come  up  to  her  expectations,  would  go  to  the  Cor- 
poration and  endeavour  by  dint  of  reproaches  and 
encouragement  to  awaken  them  to  greater  zeal.  She 
was  lavish  of  promises  and  appeals  for  the  attain- 
ment of  her  object. 

The  temper  of  the  garrison  gave  her  much  cause 
for  uneasiness.  Some  of  the  officers  had  told  her 
openly  that  the  troops  were  not  to  be  relied  upon,  and 
the  silence  which  greeted  her  perorations :  "  Come, 
shout  with  me :  Long  live  the  King ! "  boded  no 
good.  A  big  review  she  held,  mounted  on  horseback 
and  dressed  in  uniform,  did  but  heighten  her  fears : 
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the  soldiers  had  secretly  removed  the  fleur-de-lis 
badge  from  their  shakos  as  a  token  of  defiance 
against  their  officers. 

Proof  of  the  disaffection  of  the  troops  was  not  long 
delayed.  A  detachment  of  the  Garde  -nationale, 
despatched  by  her  to  Blaye — for  the  command  had 
now  devolved  entirely  on  her — returned  with  the 
intelligence  that  the  Commandant  of  Blaye  would  not 
permit  it  to  enter  the  town.  Immediately  afterwards, 
General  Clausel  sent  to  inform  her  that  he  had 
accepted  the  command  of  the  nth  Division  from 
the  hands  of  the  Emperor  and  was  on  his  way  to 
Bordeaux. 

The  Duchesse  retaliated  by  sending  a  posse  of 
police  to  meet  the  General  and  bring  him  into 
Bordeaux  under  arrest.  The  detachment  set  out 
accordingly,  and  fell  in  with  the  General ;  but  it 
returned  under  his  orders,  shouting  "  Long  live  the 
Emperor ! "  The  General,  who  was  travelling  with 
only  two  officers,  sent  one  of  them  galloping  ahead, 
to  order  the  Commandant  of  Blaye  to  place  himself 
and  the  garrison  at  his  disposal,  and  to  detail  a 
detachment  forthwith,  to  occupy  Saint-Andre-de- 
Cubzac  and  the  bridge  across  the  Dordogne,  in 
anticipation  of  his  arrival  the  next  day.  Everything 
happened  as  it  was  planned.  The  Bordelais  volun- 
teers in  charge  of  the  bridge  fled  in  disorder,  leaving 
half  their  number  and  two  guns  behind.  But  the 
action  was  not  completely  successful :  a  battalion  of 
the  Garde  nationale  still  held  the  opposite  bank  with 
three  guns  ;  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  a  parley, 
for  the  bridge  had  been  destroyed. 
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The  General  thereupon  liberated  the  prisoners  and 
told  them  to  go  to  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  at 
Bordeaux  and  request  her  to  send  him  an  officer 
with  a  flag  of  truce  to  discuss  the  surrender  of  the 
town.  "  Bordeaux  is  in  my  hands,"  said  the  General. 
"  Tell  the  Duchesse  so,  and  tell  her  also  that  I  can 
enter  to-morrow  if  I  choose." 

The  prisoners  went  off,  delighted  to  be  restored  to 
liberty,  and  delivered  their  message  to  M.  de  Saluces, 
the  Princess's  equerry.  Madame's  first  feeling  on  re- 
ceiving it  was  of  rage  at  the  impertinence ;  then  she 
shrugged  her  shoulders :  "It  is  nothing  but  bluff," 
she  said.  But  those  about  her  showed  clearer  judg- 
ment, and  persuaded  her  to  treat  with  the  enemy. 
She  selected  M.  de  Martignac,  a  barrister,  a  man 
remarkable  for  his  courteous  manners,  professional 
talent,  and  zeal  in  the  royal  cause. 

M.  de  Martignac  departed  on  his  mission,  and  was 
surprised  at  the  General's  calm  self-possession. 
"  Yes,"  said  Clausel  quietly,  "  I  shall  occupy  Bor- 
deaux without  firing  a  shot,  when  I  wish  and  how 
I  wish.  .  .  .  You  may  tell  Madame  that  I  should 
already  be  there,  but  for  my  desire  to  allow  her  to 
retire  in  any  direction  she  may  think  fit.  ...  But 
from  to-morrow  I  intend  that  the  Emperor's  authority 
shall  be  paramount  in  Bordeaux." 

This  communication  gave  the  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
leme food  for  thought.  The  next  day  she  was  in  the 
act  of  discussing  the  advisability  of  attacking  Saint- 
Andr£-de-Cubzac,  and  capturing  a  General  who 
imagined  that  he  could  take  the  town  with  a  company 
of  the  62nd  and  a  platoon  of  gendarmes,  when  some 
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Gardes  nationaux  dashed  into  her  presence  in  great 
perturbation,  to  report  that  they  had  been  attacked 
and  forced  to  retire,  without  their  guns,  in  order  to 
avoid  capture. 

The  proud  Princess  could  not  contain  her  anger. 

At  noon  she  was  informed  that  tricolour  flags  were 
being  run  up  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  and 
soldiers  were  to  be  seen. 

11  Well  attack  them  !  " 

"  Impossible,  Madame,"  replied  General  Decaen, 
who  afterwards  paid  for  his  frankness  with  fifteen 
months'  imprisonment. 

"  Why  impossible,  pray  ?  " 

The  General  explained  that  it  was  not  advisable 
to  attack  troops  occupying  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river  while  two  regiments  of  the  line  remained  inside 
the  town.  These  would  seize  the  opportunity  of 
taking  the  Gardes  nationaux  in  rear  and  driving 
them  into  the  river. 

The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  rose  indignantly  : 

"Then,  according  to  you,  these  troops  which  I 
have  been  reviewing,  and  who  have  been  swearing 
fidelity  to  the  King,  are  ready  to  pass  over  to  the 
enemy  ?  Can  you  not  maintain  order  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  so,  Madame." 

"  Then  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  so.  Order  the 
troops  to  parade  in  their  barracks." 

"  Madame,  I  dare  not  give  an  order  so  fraught  with 
dangerous  possibilities.  ..." 

"  I  alone  am  answerable,  sir." 

"Then  Madame  is  determined  to  ignore  the 
rumour  current  in  the  town,  that  ammunition  was 
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distributed  to  the  troops  this  morning  ?  "  insisted  the 
General. 

"  Not  another  word  !  Carry  out  my  orders !  " 
The  officer  saluted  and  retired.  Two  hours  later 
the  Princess  was  at  the  Saint- Raphael  barracks.  She 
ordered  the  general  muster  to  be  sounded.  Twice, 
accompanied  by  the  General,  she  passed  down  the 
lines.  Not  a  sound  was  made — not  a  word  was 
uttered.  She  walked  to  the  centre  of  the  square  and 
paraded  the  officers.  "  Bordeaux  is  threatened,"  she 
said  to  them;  "the  Garde  nationale  is  determined 
to  defend  the  town.  Are  you  ready  to  second  the 
effort  ?  " 

No  answer. 

"  I  ask  you  again,"  repeated  the  Duchesse  in  louder 
and  more  imperious  tones,  "  am  I  to  rely  upon  you  ?  " 

"  Your  Royal  Highness  may  count  upon  us  to 
defend  her  person  and  watch  over  her  safety,"  replied 
the  officer  commanding  the  battalion. 

"  The  question  is  not  my  safety,"  the  Princess  cried 
vehemently,  "  but  the  service  of  the  King.  Will  you 
serve  him,  or  will  you  not?" 

"  We  will  obey  the  authorities  in  everything  that 
concerns  our  country,  but  we  do  not  desire  civil  war," 
said  one  officer. 

"  We  will  not  fight  against  our  countrymen,"  added 
another. 

"  No — never  !  We  will  not  shed  the  blood  of  our 
brothers,"  they  all  asseverated  with  one  breath. 

"  Your  brothers  ?  Rebels !  "  cried  the  Princess 
with  bitter  contempt. 

She  held,  with  her  late  aunt  Madame  Elizabeth, 
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the  opinion  that  civil  war  was  a  necessary  evil ; I 
notwithstanding  the  fine  sentiments  and  high  prin- 
ciples frequently  enunciated  with  regard  to  it,  at 
bottom  civil  discord  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  service  of  private  interests.  The-  Duchesse 
d'Angoul£me  could  not  bring  herself  to  abandon 
hers,  to  sacrifice  them  to  Napoleon,  even  at  the  cost 
of  letting  loose  upon  her  country  the  horrors  of 
that  internal  strife  which  destroys  human  nature 
and  brings  about  a  return  to  barbarism.  .  .  . 

"You  have  very  quickly  forgotten  your  oath," 
she  resumed,  throwing  up  her  chin  haughtily.  "If 
there  is  among  you  one  man  who  still  remembers 
it,  let  him  step  out  of  the  ranks  and  say  so." 

No  one  stirred  ;  a  few  sabres  were  raised  half- 
heartedly. 

"There  are  very  few  of  you,"  said  the  Duchesse 
in  her  harsh  voice ;  "no  matter — at  least  one 
knows  on  whom  one  may  depend." 

She  went  on  to  the  other  barracks.  The  soldiers 
were  under  arms  in  the  square.  The  moment  she 
appeared  tumultuous  shouts  broke  out :  "  Long  live 
the  Emperor ! "  She  was  forced  to  retire  before  the 
storm,  but  insisted,  against  advice,  on  tempting 
fortune  at  the  Chateau-Trompette,  an  old  fortress 
which  stood  on  the  very  site  of  the  Quinconces  and 
had  been  converted  into  barracks. 

Her  carriage  was  about  to  enter  the  gates  when 
the  way  was  barred  by  the  sentry.  The  Captain 
of  the  Guard  sent  to  the  Commandant  for  instruc- 

1  Lettre  de  Madame  Elizabeth  a  Mme.  de  Bombelles. — Eloge 
historique  de  Madame  Elizabeth,  par  Ferrand.     Paris,  1814. 
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tions.  The  latter  had  not  the  courtesy  to  come 
himself,  but  sent  word  by  a  non-commissioned 
officer  that  she  might  enter,  but  with  only  her 
equerry  and  the  two  Generals  by  whom  she  was 
accompanied.  Her  escort  must  remain  outside. 

She  found  the  Commandant  of  the  fortress  awaiting 
her.  He  saluted. 

"  What  is  your  reason  for  refusing  admittance  to 
my  escort  and  to  those  persons  by  whom  I  wish 
to  be  accompanied  ?  " 

"  I  hold  my  commission  from  the  King,"  the  officer 
replied,  "  and  I  can  take  no  orders  but  the  King's." 

"You  are  insolent,  sir.  I  will  have  you 
cashiered ! " 

These  aggressive  words,  uttered  in  passionate 
tones,  have  been  praised  for  their  boldness.  The 
Princess  was  certainly  not  wanting  in  courage,  but 
there  was  no  need  for  that  quality  on  this  occasion. 
Neither  the  officer  she  was  insulting  nor  the  soldiers 
who  stood  by  would  have  hurt  a  hair  of  her  head. 
She  had  all  the  arrogance  of  position  and  power, 
and  she  spoke  to  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  tone 
she  would  have  used  towards  a  menial  servant  caught 
in  some  low  action.  She  refused  to  realise  that 
military  men  declined  absolutely  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  a  civil  war,  which  to  her  became  a  matter 
of  course  the  moment  her  interests,  and  those  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  were  at  stake.  Her  failure  to 
produce  any  impression  on  the  Commandant  showed 
her  at  last  that  threats  were  useless.  She  changed 
her  tone.  Addressing  herself  direct  to  the  soldiers, 
she  implored  them  feelingly  to  remember  that  they 

13 
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were  the  regiment  d'Angouleme — her  own  regiment. 
"What!  Do  you  not  know  me?  Is  it  possible 
that  I  appeal  to  the  regiment  dAngoutime  in  vain? 
Have  you  forgotten  your  Prince  and  me,  whom  you 
called  your  Princess  ?  " 

Not  a  syllable  betrayed  that  the  question  had  been 
heard.  She  continued  her  reproof  in  the  midst  of 
a  freezing  silence.  Tears  of  disappointment  coursed 
down  her  cheeks.  "Oh  God!"  she  cried,  "it  is 
cruel,  after  twenty  years  of  exile  and  sorrow,  to  be 
expatriated  once  more.  I  have  never  ceased  to 
love  France — I  am  French!  But  you  are  no 
longer  children  of  France !  Go !  Get  out  of  my 
sight ! " 

Notwithstanding  her  imperious  order,  it  was  she 
who  was  forced  to  retire  and  who  understood  at  last 
that  she  must  leave,  not  only  Bordeaux,  but  France. 
The  end  had  come. 

One  consolation  was  vouchsafed  to  her.  The 
Garde  nationale,  drawn  up  along  the  quay,  awaited 
her  exit.  At  sight  of  her  desperate  emotion,  vehe- 
ment cheering  arose.  The  Duchesse  made  a  sign 
that  she  wished  to  speak.  It  was  not  immediately 
observed,  so  she  mounted  on  the  seat  of  the  carriage, 
and  standing  before  them  she  cried  out,  in  as  power- 
ful a  voice  as  she  could  command :  "I  come  to  beg 
of  you  one  more  sacrifice,  one  more  oath.  Do  you 
swear  to  obey  me  in  whatsoever  I  may  require  ? " 
A  thousand  voices  answered:  "We  swear!  We 
swear!"  "Then  I  forbid  you  to  fight  any  longer. 
After  what  has  just  happened,  I  see  that  further 
resistance  is  vain.  Preserve  your  lives,  that  a  few 
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faithful  subjects  may  survive  to  serve  the  King  in 
happier  times  to  come." 

She  ceased.  The  guards  were  electrified,  and 
could  not  contain  their  feelings.  While  some  assured 
her  of  their  undying  devotion  to  her  cause,  others 
rejoiced  at  their  release ;  but  all  surrounded  the 
carriage  and  protested  their  zeal,  shouting  :  "  Death 
to  Decaen  !  Death  !  "  A  few  of  the  more  moderate 
endeavoured  to  allay  the  excitement ;  a  brawl  ensued, 
shots  were  fired,  an  officer  accused  of  lukewarmness 
was  killed,  several  men  were  wounded.1 

Departure  was  the  only  course  left  open  to  the 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme.  It  was  plain  that  matters 
must  be  settled  in  higher  quarters.  She  sent  M.  de 
Martignac  to  notify  General  Clausel,  who  still  occu- 
pied the  right  bank  of  the  river,  of  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.  He  courteously  offered  to  come  to 
Bordeaux,  with  his  aide-de-camp,  to  escort  the 
Princess  personally  to  the  ship  in  which  she  pro- 
posed to  sail. 

"  Really,"  observed  the  young  barrister,  "  you 
speak  as  if  you  were  master  of  the  town."  "So  I 
am,"  answered  Clausel.  He  made  a  signal,  and  to 
the  amazement  of  M.  de  Martignac,  the  tricolour 
was  run  up  on  the  flag-staff  of  the  Chateau- 
Trompette.  "  Yes,"  he  continued,  "  I  am  the  master 
of  Bordeaux.  The  Emperor  has  been  transmitting 

1  We  have  gathered  the  events  which  marked  Madame's 
sojourn  at  Bordeaux  from  the  Journal  universel  de  Gand, 
No.  10. — Cf.  Relation  de  la  conduite  de  Madame  a  Bordeaux,  by  the 
Duchesse  de  Damas  ;  de  Martignac,  Bordeaux  en  1815 ;  report 
of  the  Comte  Lynch,  statement  in  vindication  of  General 
Clausel. 
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his  orders  to  me,  for  the  last  two  days,  through  the 
agency  of  an  officer  who  had  already  arrived  at 
Chiteau-Trompette  when  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme 
made  her  attempt  to  win  over  the  troops." 

M.  de  Martignac's  report  confirmed  the  Duchesse 
in  her  intention  to  leave.  Her  friends,  fearing  insult 
for  her  if  she  embarked  in  the  town,  persuaded  her 
to  go  to  Pauillac.  On  April  2nd  a  large  crowd 
accompanied  her  to  the  quay.  She  distributed 
fragments  of  ribbon  and  feathers  from  her  hat l 
among  these  faithful  souls,  and  stepping  into  a  boat, 
was  conveyed  to  the  British  sloop  Wanderer^  which 
had  proffered  its  services.  This  vessel  carried  her 
first  to  Spain  and  thence  to  Plymouth. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  Due  d'Angouleme. 
On  leaving  Bordeaux,  the  morning  of  March  loth, 
he  had  hastened  to  Marseilles,  halting  at  Nlmes  on 
the  way  just  long  enough  to  dismiss  General  Gilly, 
who  was  suspected  of  treachery  to  the  cause.  He 
was  received  at  Marseilles  by  an  excited  populace, 
ready  to  commit  any  excess  to  secure  the  triumph 
of  the  Bourbons.  Marshal  Mass^na  was  in  command, 
but  was  denounced  to  the  Due  d'Angouleme  as  a 
traitor  and  transferred  to  Toulon,  "which  circum- 
stance," writes  Vaulabelle,  "was  the  saving  of  this 
maritime  town.  But  for  Mass6na's  presence  at 
Toulon,  the  port,  with  its  vessels,  arsenals,  and  stores, 
would  probably  have  been  handed  over  to  England 
for  the  second  time.  Following  the  deplorable 
custom  of  his  family,  the  nephew  of  Louis  XVIII. 
relied  on  foreign  assistance.  He  asked  the  King 
1  Mme.  de  Chastenay,  Memoir es,  ii.  525. 
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of  Sardinia  to  send  an  Army  Corps  to  Provence, 
and  begged  his  cousin,  the  King  of  Spain,  to  in- 
troduce his  troops  into  the  kingdom  as  allies  of 
France;  and  he  directed  that  they  should  be  wel- 
comed as  such  at  Bayonne,  Perpignan,  and  the  other 
fortified  towns  of  the  South.1  He  proposed  to  offer 
Toulon  as  security  to  the  British  Cabinet  in  return 
for  pecuniary  help  to  the  King."2 

The  Baron  de  Vitrolles  had  proceeded  to  Toulouse 
after  his  interview  with  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme. 
He  endeavoured  to  co-ordinate  her  operations  in  the 
West  with  those  of  her  husband  in  the  East,  he 
himself  maintaining  the  royal  authority  in  the  centre. 
He  was  energetic  and  clear-sighted  in  political 
matters,  and  could  have  successfully  organised  a 
serious  defence,  had  not  General  Laborde,  acting 
under  orders  from  Napoleon,  caused  him  to  be 
arrested  and  removed  to  Paris. 

The  plans  of  the  Due  d'Angouleme  suffered  the 
great  disadvantage  of  having  to  be  carried  out 
without  the  presence  of  the  guiding  spirit.  The 
troops  were  divided  into  two  portions.  One  body 
at  Sisteron — the  regulars  under  the  command  of 
General  Gardanne  and  five  thousand  volunteers  from 
Marseilles  under  General  de  Loverdo — began  to 
move  on  the  25th  of  March.  The  Souvenirs  of  the 
officer  commanding  the  engineers  give  some  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  affairs  were  conducted.  After 

1  Letter  from  the  Due  d'Angouleme  to  the  King  of  Spain. — 
Moniteur,  April  8,  1815. 

a  Report  of  Marshal  Massena  to  the  Emperor. — Moniteur, 
April  iQth.  Vaulabelle,  ii.  319-320. 
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a  council  of  war  held  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  he 
writes  :  "  I  returned  to  my  quarters  much  surprised 
at  the  frivolous  way  in  which  grave  matters  were 
treated."  ' 

This  little  army  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
taking  Grenoble,  just  then  denuded  of  troops  by  the 
passing  of  Napoleon;  but  no  definite  result  was 
obtained. 

The  other  body  was  commanded  by  the  Due 
d'Angouleme  himself.  It  was  to  march  on  Lyons, 
which,  like  Grenoble,  had  been  stripped  of  its  garrison 
by  Napoleon.  The  vanguard  had  a  successful  en- 
counter with  General  Debelle  and  a  few  hundred 
Gardes  nationaux'2  at  Montdlimart ;  it  was  followed  by 
a  second,  immediately  afterwards,  at  the  bridge  of  'the 
Dr6me,  and  on  the  3rd  of  April  the  Due  dAngouleme 
entered  Valence.  The  next  morning  he  marched  on 
Romans  and  occupied  the  bridge  over  the  I  sere. 

But  General  Grouchy,  with  some  soldiers  hastily 
mustered  at  Lyons,  set  out  to  meet  the  Prince,  and 
at  the  same  time  two  line  regiments  left  Grenoble. 
At  the  risk  of  being  caught  between  the  two  bodies, 
the  Due  d'Angouleme  quitted  Romans,  then  Valence, 
then  Montdimart,  and  only  drew  up  at  Pont  Saint- 
E  sprit,  where  his  further  passage  was  barred  by  a 
simultaneous  attack  in  front  and  rear. 

x  General  Baron  Paulin,  Souvenirs,  pp.  305-309. 

a  The  Due  d'Angouleme  wrote  to  his  wife  :  "  General  Debelle 
had  no  regular  troops,  but  he  had  collected  the  scum  of  the 
neighbourhood.  We  shall  hear  no  more  of  them.  I  am  going 
to  try  and  undermine  all  the  regiments.  Please  draw  up  an  ex- 
aggerated report  of  the  fight  and  spread  it  as  much  as  you  can." 
— Intercepted  letter,  published  in  the  Moniteur,  April  8,  1815. 
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Thus  did  General  Gilly  avenge  his  dismissal  at 
Nlmes.  With  a  hastily  gathered  handful  of  gens- 
darmes,  infantry  and  cavalry,  he  made  a  dash  to  close 
the  Prince's  retreat  on  Marseilles.  In  addition,  the 
whole  district  was  already  in  revolt  against  the  royal 
authority.  That  same  evening,  April  8th,  the  Due 
d'Angouleme  found  himself  forced  to  sign  an  act  of 
capitulation,  in  virtue  of  which  he  engaged  to  lay 
down  his  arms,  disband  the  Marseilles  volunteers,  and 
quit  the  country.  The  whole  of  this  important  nego- 
tiation was  credited  to  General  Grouchy.1  The  Due 
d'Angouleme  then  started  for  Cadiz,  but  met  with  a 
cool  reception.  The  King  was  barely  civil  to  his 
kinsman.  One  day  the  Prince  visited  his  Majesty  at 
Aranjuez,  but  was  not  offered  so  much  as  a  glass 
of  water.  He  was  obliged  to  dine  at  the  inn.2 

The  royal  family  was  now  thoroughly  scattered. 
Louis  XVIII.  was  at  Ghent,  the  Due  d'Angouleme 
in  Spain,  his  wife  in  England.  The  lesson  had  been 
a  sharp  one,  but  whether  they  had  extracted  the  moral 
from  it  or  not  was  quite  a  question.  M.  de  Mont- 
losier  said  in  a  letter  to  M.  de  Barante  :  "It  would  be 
difficult  to  misunderstand  the  trend  of  events  more 
completely  than  they  do.  They  are  not  one  whit 
wiser  to-day  than  three  months  ago.  They  do  but 

1  Napoleon     had     originally    designed    to    have    the    Due 
d'Angouleme  shot.     (See  Artaud  de  Montor,   Vie  et  travaux  du 
Comte  d'Hauterive.)    The    letters  of  Napoleon  to  the  Comte 
Grouchy  (April  n,  1815)  and  to  Prince  d'Eckmuhl  (April  I3th) 
are  merely  for  show.     Grouchy  had  received  verbal  orders  to 
shoot  the  Prince  if  he  captured  him,  but  he  had  the  courage  to 
protest. 

2  Mme.  de  Chastenay,  Memoires,  ii.  528. 
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wail  and  accuse  everybody  of  treachery  and  corrup- 
tion. There  has  been  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  has 
simply  been  a  case  of  deep  disgust  seeking  an  outlet, 
and  brought  to  a  climax  by  the  landing  at  Cannes."  l 

Immediately  on  her  arrival  in  England  the  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme  received  tidings  of  her  husband  and 
learnt  of  his  "  heroic  defence,"2  and  the  events  which 
had  occurred  in  France  since  her  departure.  She 
also  heard — to  her  secret  satisfaction — that  Napoleon 
had  said  of  her,  "  She  is  the  only  man  of  the  family." 
There  was  some  awkwardness,  however,  in  appreciating 
a  compliment  which  implied  so  much  disdain  of  her 
male  relations. 

She  lived  a  very  retired  life  in  London.  She 
visited  the  King  of  England  only  once,  as  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries  demanded  a 
discreet  reserve  in  that  respect.  She  heard  Mass 
every  morning  in  the  chapel  of  the  French  tmigrts  in 
King  Street ;  on  her  way  out  of  church  she  would 
speak  a  few  words  to  those  who  were  presented  to 
her,  and  then  hasten  home ;  for  she  was  immersed  in 
politics  and  used  to  send  instructions  to  the  Due 
de  Tarente  by  the  hand  of  Baron  Hyde  de 
Neuville.  The  Due  de  Tarente  was  a  member  of  a 
private  party  which  purposed  replacing  Louis  XVIII. 
on  the  throne  of  France  ;  he  was  in  hiding  in  Paris. 3 

As  there  was  nothing  to  detain  Madame  in  Eng- 
land, she  rejoined  her  uncle  at  Ghent,  where  the 

1  De  Barante,  Souvenirs,  ii.  132. 

2  Hyde  de  Neuville,  Memoires,  ii.  %$.— Journal  de  Mme.  Hyde 
de  Neuville. 

3  Marshal  Macdonald,  Souvenirs,  p.  390. 
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Government  had  taken  refuge  and  all  projects  were 
formed  and  plots  hatched.  There,  she  felt,  was  her 
proper  place.  She  travelled  under  the  escort  of 
General  Donnadieu.1  "  He  was  one  of  those  Royalists 
who  realise  full  well  that  it  pays  better  to  parade  zeal 
in  the  presence  of  Princes  than  to  serve  them  at  a 
distance."  He  was  a  bad  soldier,  an  unblushing 
intriguer,  a  charming  fellow  and  a  scoundrel.  The 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme  had  no  knowledge  of  men. 
She  was  utterly  taken  in  by  this  gay  deceiver,  and 
extended  her  protection  to  him  on  the  plea  of  his 
devotion  to  the  cause.  M.  Deseze  also  travelled 
with  her.  She  was  received  with  acclamation,  and 
overwhelmed  with  praise  for  her  conduct  at  Bordeaux, 
all  of  which  she  acknowledged  with  an  air  of 
depression  almost  amounting  to  sadness. 

She   lived   very   quietly   at   Ghent   and   withdrew 
herself  completely  from  the  conduct  of  affairs.     She 

1  Baron  de  Vitrolles,  Memoires,  ii.  364.  "I  will  never 
consent  to  submit  for  the  King's  signature  the  promotion  of 
Brigadier-General  Donnadieu  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General, 
as  requested  by  Madame  la  Duchesse  d'Angouleme.  It  would 
be  an  insult  to  the  Army."  (General  Comte  de  Rochechouart, 
Souvenirs,  p.  396).  General  de  Rochechouart  was  an  emigre, 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  had  come  to  Paris 
in  the  ranks  of  the  enemies  of  France  ;  which  adds  weight  to 
his  judgment. — This  Donnadieu  must  not  be  confused  with 
another  General  of  the  same  name,  who  became  notorious 
through  the  terrible  suppression  of  the  Didier  conspiracy  at 
Grenoble,  which  left  a  stain  of  blood  upon  his  name.  The  other 
Donnadieu  was  appointed  General  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign 
on  the  strength  of  his  boastfulness  ;  was  declared  bravest  of  the 
brave  by  decree  of  the  Convention,  and  later  condemned  to 
death  for  cowardice  before  the  enemy,  and  shot.  (See  Marshal 

Gouvion  Saint-Cyr,  Memoires,  i.  196.) 
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was  biding  her  time.  The  cause  of  the  Bourbons 
was  progressing  automatically  without  their  help. 
But  she  consented  to  execute  a  secret  mission  from 
Louis  XVIII.  to  the  English  Government,  and 
returned  to  London  in  June.  The  -King  had 
assigned  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville  as  her  coadjutor.1 

When  he  joined  her,  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  had 
just  been  fought.  He  found  the  Princess  agitated, 
but  very  self-conscious  over  her  political  mission, 
and  wearing  that  severe  air  of  pompous  discretion 
usually  affected  by  women  who  find  themselves 
unexpectedly  involved  in  important  affairs.  The 
Vicomte  de  Montmorency,  her  gentleman-in-waiting, 
and  the  Due  de  la  Chatre  composed  her  suite.  She 
received  M.  de  Neuville  with  the  words :  "  God 
forgive  those  who  have  brought  about  this  disaster !  " 
and  continued  :  "  You  must  start  at  once ;  I  wish 
I  might  follow,  but  my  duty  lies  here,  where  the 
King  has  placed  me  to  watch  over  his  interests.  .  .  . 
Get  to  Le  Hcivre  as  soon  as  may  be  and  confer  with 
the  Due  d'Aumont.  Be  ready  to  proceed  in  any 
direction,  according  to  circumstances.  If  the  news 
you  find  at  Le  Hdvre  permits,  you  should  go  straight 
on  to  Paris  to  meet  the  persons  sent  there  for  that 
purpose  by  the  King." 

1  The  letter  received  by  Baron  Hyde  de  Neuville  ran  as 
follows  :  "  We  hereby  charge  the  Sieur  Hyde  de  Neuville  .  .  . 
that  he  shall  forthwith  proceed  to  England  to  act  under  the 
orders  of  our  well-beloved  niece,  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme, 
into  whose  hands  we  have  confided  plenipotentiary  powers  in 
all  that  concerns  the  interests  of  the  Royalist  Army  in  the 
Provinces  of  Western  France. — Louis." — Baron  Hyde  de 
Neuville,  Memoires,  ii.  89. 
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Madame's  principal  mission  in  England  was  to 
obtain  the  despatch  of  arms  to  Brittany  and  Vendee. 
It  was  speedily  recognised  that  Napoleon's  campaign 
was  irremediably  ruined  and  that  the  Bourbons  would 
triumph  in  Paris  again. 

The  Princess's  political  acumen  had  developed 
under  pressure  of  recent  events,  and  she  saw  that 
it  would  be  a  mistake  for  her  to  return  to  France 
at  a  moment  when  Louis  XVIII.  would  have  to 
pay  a  humiliating  price  for  his  throne ;  she  hesitated 
to  allow  her  name  to  be  associated  with  ignominious 
and  inevitable  concessions,  such  as  had  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  the  Comte  d'Artois  in  1814,  when  he  was 
forced  to  cede  fortifications  and  stores.  She  decided 
therefore  to  wait  in  London  until  the  conditions 
of  the  second  Bourbon  Restoration  should  be 
definitely  drawn  up.  Meanwhile  she  was  a  guest 
in  the  house  of  M.  de  la  Ch^tre,  where  she  lived 
in  the  deepest  retirement,  venturing  abroad  only 
to  go  to  church.  The  reverence  paid  to  her  by 
the  tmigrds  was  extraordinary  :  "  I  sometimes  meet 
Madame,"  wrote  Mme.  Hyde  de  Neuville  in  her 
Journal,  "but  in  view  of  her  evident  preoccupation 
I  avoid  attracting  her  attention,  or  even  raising  my 
eyes  to  her  face,  for  fear  of  being  considered 
indiscreet." 
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Madame's  return  to  Paris — General  Comte  de  La  Bedoyere,  pair 
de  France,  is  condemned  to  death — The  Emperor  Alex- 
ander endeavours  to  enlist  Madame's  interest  in  his  fate  : 
she  refuses  to  plead  for  him — The  Royalists  plan  revenge — 
Madame  goes  to  Bordeaux  :  is  welcomed  with  enthusiasm 
— Journey  of  the  Due  d'Angouleme  in  the  South — Madame 
procures  the  dismissal  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Due 
d'Otrante — Trial  of  Marshal  Ney  :  sentence  of  death — The 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme  declines  to  intercede  for  him — Her 
hardness  of  heart — The  Comte  de  La  Valette  is  sentenced 
to  death — Madame,  after  promising  to  obtain  his  pardon 
from  the  King,  fails  to  make  the  attempt — She  refuses  to 
receive  Madame  de  La  Valette — She  will  not  intervene  in 
favour  of  political  offenders — Her  tardy  regret  for  having 
permitted  the  execution  of  Marshal  Ney. 

THE  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  returned  to  France 
by  way  of  Le  Hdvre,  and  arrived  in  Paris 
on  July  27th.  She  was  considerate  enough,  in  view 
of  the  general  mourning  caused  by  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  to  travel  without  escort  and  to  abstain 
from  any  display.  Unfortunately  the  Royalists  did 
not  exhibit  the  same  tact,  and  on  the  evening  of  her 
arrival,  assembled  under  her  windows  to  give  her 
a  hearty  welcome.  It  is  said  that  some  of  them 
danced  by  torchlight  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
victors  of  the  i8th  of  June. 
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On  the  previous  day  the  Ministry  J  of  July  loth 
had  given  proof  of  its  submission  to  the  King  by 
issuing  warrants  of  arrest  against  eighteen  persons,2 
and  commanding  their  appearance  before  the  Council 
of  War  ;  thirty-eight  decrees  of  expulsion  had  also 
been  published.  The  Ministry  further  drew  up  long 
lists  of  names  to  be  proscribed.  Rumour  has  it 
that  their  labours  were  actively  assisted  by  Madame 
la  Duchesse  d'Angouleme.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Madame's  subsequent  conduct  makes  it  im- 
possible to  dismiss  the  accusation. 

General  Comte  de  La  Bddoyere,  a  peer  of  France, 
was  the  first  to  be  arrested.  The  case  against 
him  was  very  black.  When  Napoleon  landed  in 
France  from  Elba  and  commenced  his  march  on 
Grenoble,  M.  de  La  Bddoyere,  Colonel  of  the  7th 
regiment  of  infantry,  which  was  garrisoning  that 
town,  came  out  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  his 
men.  He  was  the  first  to  discard  the  white  cockade 
and  unfurl  the  tricolour.  His  defection  led  the 
whole  Army  astray.  The  Royalists  could  not  over- 
look the  offence,  although  de  La  Bddoyere's  name 

1  Prince  de  Talleyrand,  President  of  the  Council,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  ;  Baron  Louis,  Finance  ;  Fouche,  Due  d'Otrante, 
Interior  and  Police ;  Baron  Pasquier,  Justice  and  Privy  Seal  ; 
Marshal    Gouvion     Saint-Cyr,     War ;     Comte    de    Jaucourt, 
Marine  ;  Due  de  Richelieu,  Household. 

2  Marshal  Ney,  Generals  de  La  Bedoyere,  Drouet  d'Erlon, 
the    two    brothers    Lallemand,  Ameil,   Lefebvre-Desnouettes, 
Brayer,  Gilly,  Mouton  Duvernet,  Marshal  Grouchy,  Generals 
Clausel,   Laborde,    Debelle,    Bertrand,     Drouot,     Cambronne, 
Savary  Due  de  Rovigo,  and  the  Comte  de  La  Vallette.     Many 
officers    of   all  ranks  were   committed   to   the  prison  of  the 
Abbaye. 
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had  been  long  and  intimately  connected  with  their 
party ;  his  own  family,  as  well  as  that  of  his  young 
wife,  nte  de  Chastelleux,  had  hitherto  invariably 
shown  the  greatest  zeal  in  the  service  of  the 
Bourbons.  Now,  however,  he  could  cherish  no 
illusions  whatever  as  to  the  fate  in  store  for  him. 
He  had  been  promoted  by  the  Emperor  successively 
Brigadier-General,  aide-de-camp,  General  of  Division, 
and  peer  of  France ;  while  still  covered  with  the 
dust  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  had  rushed  to  Paris 
to  plead  before  his  peers  the  rights  of  Napoleon's 
son  to  the  crown.  All  this  was  fully  known, 
therefore  at  the  Restoration  he  made  plans  for 
an  immediate  departure  to  America.  His  wife, 
who  had  but  recently  given  birth  to  a  son,  was 
to  join  him  later.  His  devotion  to  her  proved  his 
undoing.  He  would  not  leave  without  giving  her 
a  farewell  embrace.  He  crept  into  Paris  secretly, 
but  was  recognised,  denounced,  arrested,  arraigned 
before  the  Council  of  War  and  condemned  to 
death. 

Mme.  de  La  B^doyere,  in  her  frantic  longing  to 
save  her  husband,  bethought  her  of  Mme.  de  Kriidener, 
who  possessed  unbounded  influence  over  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.  This  lady  refused  to  move  in  the  matter,1 
but  Alexander,  who  had  been  touched  by  the 
frankness  of  the  young  General  before  his  judges, 
did  what  he  could  for  him.  He  went  to  the 
Duchesse  dAngoul£me,  thinking  naturally  that  to 
woman  belongs  the  prerogative  of  pleading  for  pardon, 

1  See  our  work  :  Une  illumines  au  XIX'  siecle  :  la  Baronne  de 
Kriidener,  pp.  225-239. 
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of  counselling  indulgence  and  mercy.  .  .  .  He  cen- 
sured the  arrest  and  trial  of  the  General,  and  warmly 
advocated  clemency  in  his  case. 

"  Why  this  excessive  severity  ?   What  good  purpose 
can  it  serve  ?  " 

"Sire,"   answered    Madame,    "justice   requires   it. 
The  punishment  must  be  awe-inspiring." 

"  Madame,  if  justice  claims  its  rights,  so  also  must 
charity." 

"  Charity  !     Charity  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
weakness." 

"You   are   wrong,    Madame,"   replied    Alexander, 
gravely  ;  "  charity  wins  and  melts  hearts."  I 

It  seems  strange  that  it  should  have  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  the  sovereign  of  a  primitive  people,  a  "  chief 
of  Tartars,"  to  reprove  in  the  name  of  charity  the 
daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  of  whom  had  once  been 
written :  "In  her  innermost  soul  flourished  super- 
natural clemency  and  power  of  forgiving  offences."2 
There  is  a  substratum  of  truth  in  Madame's  dictum 
that  mercy  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  weakness  : 
it  often  is  so,  especially  among  women.  M.  de  La 
Bddoyere  was  of  too  superior  a  mind  to  make  such 
an  error,  nor  were  either  the  Army  or  the  country 
likely  to  fall  into  it.  But  Madame  was  incapable 
of  such  fine  judgment.  She  had  always  been  con- 
vinced that  Louis  XVI.  owed  his  fall  to  his  indulgent 
temper ;  and  as  indulgence  is  a  form  of  weakness, 
she  had  determined  to  exhibit  inexorable  firmness 
With  all  her  vaunted  piety,  she  ignored  the  fact  that 

1  Ch.  Eynard,  Vie  de  Mme.  de  Krudener,  ii.  60. 
a  Comte  de  Neuilly,  Souvenirs,  p.  395. 
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humanity  is  the  first  duty  of  princes.  The  right  to 
forgive  is  the  most  valuable  prerogative  of  sove- 
reignty. Though  Madame  was  not  a  sovereign, 
she  had  paramount  influence  over  the  King,  and  it  is 
sad  to  have  to  relate  that  she  used  it  only  to  urge 
him  to  ferocious  reprisals. 

The  de  La  Be'doyere  case  was  aggravated  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Duchesse  d'Angoul£me  by  a  further 
consideration :  the  condemned  man  belonged  by  birth 
to  the  nobility ;  therefore  his  submission  to  the 
usurper  was  a  double  treachery  to  his  caste  and  his 
King.  Possibly  also  her  disappointed  wifehood  and 
baulked  maternity  roused  her  to  unworthy  jealousy 
of  the  adored  young  bride  and  mother  who  was 
pleading  the  cause  of  her  handsome  General. 

Having  failed  with  the  Duchesse  d'Angoul£me, 
but  still  cherishing  the  hope  of  obtaining  her  husband's 
reprieve,  Mme.  de  La  Be'doyere  made  a  supreme  effort 
to  reach  the  King  himself.  She  waited  until  he  was 
abcut  to  start  for  his  daily  drive,  and  when  he  ap- 
peared in  the  portico  of  the  palace  she  fought  a 
passage  through  the  crowd  which  thronged  about 
the  carriage  and  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  sobbing  : 
"  Mercy,  Sire,  mercy !  "  Her  eyes  were  wild  with 
grief  and  tears  drenched  her  cheeks.  Louis  XVIII. 
recognised  her,  and  turned  on  her  like  a  tiger  with 
these  cruel  words  :  "  Madame,  I  can  do  but  one 
thing,  for  your  husband  :  I  can  have  Masses  said  for 
the  repose  of  his  soul."  Thus  spoke  "  his .  Most 
Christian  Majesty."  The  young  wife  swooned  away 
and  was  carried  off  unconscious. 

Later  the  poor  widow  wrote  in  a  letter  to  one  of 
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her  aunts  :  "  The  two  leading  personages  in  whom 
you  and  I  had  placed  our  trust  were,  I  think,  the 
most  cruel  of  all."  She  alluded,  of  course,  to  the 
King  and  the  Duchesse  dAngouleme. 

Three  weeks  after  her  return  from  Lendon,  on  the 
evening  of  August  I5th,  Madame,  accompanied  by 
her  husband,  who  had  reached  Paris  a  few  days 
before  her,  and  the  Due  de  Berry,  started  for 
Bordeaux.  She  was  happy  in  that  town,  where  she 
loved  the  people  and  felt  herself  beloved  of  them. 

The  King  invested  her  husband  with  plenipotenti- 
ary powers  for  the  organising  of  the  Royalists  in 
Southern  France.  The  party  was  received  with 
more  than  ordinary  enthusiasm,  and  a  high  function- 
ary wrote  concerning  the  occasion  :  "  This  is  no 
question  of  devotion  to  the  King ;  nor  is  it  devotion 
to  the  monarchical  form  of  government ;  it  is  idolatry 
pure  and  simple  for  the  persons  of  Monseigneur  le 
Due  and  Madame  la  Duchesse.  She  earned  this 
feeling,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
fervour,  by  the  heroism  of  her  conduct  four  months 
ago.  White  only  seems  the  token  of  royalty  when 
it  is  bordered  with  green  :  the  flags  fluttering  from 
the  windows  bear  her  portrait ;  in  fact,  the  affections 
of  high  and  low  are  fixed  upon  her." I  The  Due 
d'Angouleme,  leaving  his  wife  in  the  midst  of  this 
adulation,  was  forced  to  depart  from  Bordeaux  sooner 
than  he  had  intended.  He  went  to  meet  the  Spanish 
army,  which,  in  response  to  the  appeal  he  had  made 
in  March,  overflowed  into  French  territory  as  soon 

1  De  Barante,  Souvenirs,  ii.  184. — Letter  from  M.  de  Tournon, 
Prefect  of  the  Gironde,  to  M.  de  Barante. 
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as  Napoleon  was  safely  on  his  way  to  St.  Helena. 
The  King  of  Spain  probably  hoped  to  quarter  his 
army  over  the  border  for  a  few  months  to  lighten 
his  own  expenses  and  earn  his  share  of  the  spoils 
the  allied  forces  were  busily  engaged  in  raiding.  The 
Due  d'Angouleme's  aim  was  to  induce  the  Spanish 
King  to  remove  his  soldiers ;  his  efforts  were,  as 
might  be  expected,  crowned  with  success. 

Madame  prolonged  her  stay  in  Bordeaux  until  the 
end  of  August,  and  then  moved  on  to  Toulouse, 
where  her  reception  was  in  no  way  inferior  to  that 
of  Bordeaux ;  but  her  carriage  was  late  and  her 
temper  was  upset.  Being  naturally  a  scold,  Madame, 
on  seeing  the  lavish  decoration  of  the  streets,  reproved 
the  mayor  for  wasting  public  money.  Her  intentions 
were  no  doubt  praiseworthy,  but  the  manner  was 
unfortunate.  The  mayor  protested  that  the  town 
had  not  spent  a  penny  and  the  private  zeal  of  the 
inhabitants  was  solely  answerable  for  the  display. 
Silenced  in  this  direction,  her  propensity  for  being 
disagreeable  prompted  her  to  snarl  in  her  rudest 
voice  :  "  There  is  very  little  order  in  this  town ; " 
a  most  undeserved  reproach.  The  mayor  patiently 
pointed  out  that  her  arrival  had  been  timed  for  four 
o'clock,  and  as  she  had  not  made  her  appearance 
until  nightfall,  it  was  hardly  surprising  that  the 
reverential  attitude  of  the  crowd  had  somewhat 
evaporated.1 

The  Princess  remained  at  Toulouse  until  September 
7th.     Her   husband  joined   her,    and   together   they 
returned   to   Paris   on   the   nth.     A   few  days  later 
*  De  Barante,  Souvenirs,  ii.  179. 
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two  Generals  Faucher,  twin-brothers,  were  shot  at 
Bordeaux ;  thus  departing  this  life  as  they  had 
entered  it,  together.  They  were  entirely  guiltless 
of  the  political  plots  of  which  they  were  accused,  but 
owing  to  the  unrestful  state  of  the  town 'were  unable 
to  procure  an  advocate  to  defend  them.  Bordeaux 
was  given  over  to  excitement  and  enthusiasm,  and 
the  cry  of  innocence  was  too  weak  to  pierce  through 
the  acclamations  raised  in  honour  of  the  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme.  One  is  loath  to  criticise  the  Princess 
more  than  is  necessary,  but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  she  showed  no  interest  in  the  fate  of 
the  brothers — and  sordid  injustice  was  the  result. 

The  Due  d'Angouleme  had  gained  enormous 
credit  in  the  royal  circle  by  his  last  campaign.  The 
hitherto  unrivalled  military  reputation  of  his  brother, 
the  Due  de  Berry,  suffered  momentary  eclipse. 

The  King  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  send 
him  on  a  second  mission  to  the  South.  At  Bordeaux 
he  overstepped  his  powers,1  and  endeavoured  to 
keep  all  the  strings  in  his  own  hands  ;  2  nevertheless 
he  met  with  more  success  than  did  his  wife  and  uncle 
in  Paris. 

While  he  at  Nimes  was  preaching  religious  tolerance 
and  intellectual  freedom,  the  Duchesse  dAngouleme, 
in  Paris,  was  taking  exception  to  Fouch^'s  position 
in  the  Ministry.  Her  head  was  turned  by  the  incense 

1  De  Barante,  Souvenirs,  ii.  179. 

2  "  There  are  two  Governors  at  Bordeaux  :  M.  de  Damas, 
appointed  by  the    Due    d'Angouleme,    and   M.  de  Viomenil, 
named  by  the  King  j  they  both  struggle  for  supremacy,  and  the 
result  is  comic  in  the  extreme." — Marshal  de  Castellane,  Journal, 
i.  300. 
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which  had  been  offered  at  her  shrine  in  the  South,  and 
her  new  sense  of  importance  induced  her  to  refuse  to 
receive  the  Due  d'Otrante  with  the  other  Ministers 
at  her  official  receptions. 

This  was  a  serious  step.  She  had  no  right  to 
throw  difficulties  in  the  King's  way  by  objecting  to 
a  Minister  of  his  choice.  It  was  practically  an  insult 
to  the  brother  of  Louis  XVI.  to  infer  that  he  was 
more  tolerant  of  the  presence  of  the  regicide  than 
was  the  daughter ;  besides,  in  combating  the  King's 
will  she  disobeyed  the  mandate  of  her  own  father. 
It  was  her  sacred  duty  to  lead  the  way  in  submitting 
to  the  decision  of  the  sovereign. 

Her  conduct  was  approved  by  those  fulsome 
admirers  who  could  see  no  fault  in  their  Princess. 
One  of  them  wrote:  "  The  whole  Court  has  remarked 
the  skill  with  which  Madame  la  Duchesse  d'An- 
gouleme  has  consistently  avoided  appearing  in  the 
same  salon  as  Fouche".  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that 
she  has  never  consented  to  receive  him,  even  on  the 
occasions  when  the  Ministry  attends  her  receptions 
in  a  body."  J  The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  imposed 
her  will  on  the  King  and  the  Government  to  such 
purpose  that  a  bare  two  months  after  his  inclusion  in 
the  Cabinet  the  Due  d'Otrante  was  first  named 
ambassador  to  Dresden,  then  superseded,  and  finally 
exiled  as  a  regicide.  It  was  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Prince  de  BeneVent  that  the  revenge  of 
the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  was  carried  out. 

Marshal  Ney,  whose  name  figured  at  the  head  of 
those  proscribed  on  July  loth,  had  been  arrested  in 
1  Baron  Hyde  de  Neuville,  Memoires,  ii.  140. 
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Auvergne  and  brought  to  Paris.  He  entered  prison 
just  as  General  de  La  B^doyere  left  it,  on  his  way  to 
execution  on  the  plain  of  Crenelle. 

The  shameful  details  of  the  trial  are  well  known. 
A  letter  is  preserved  in  which  Marshal  Moncey 
refuses  to  preside  over  the  Council  of  War  called  to 
pronounce  the  fate  of  the  Prince  of  Moskowa:  therein 
he  recites  the  brilliant  services  rendered  by  the 
prisoner,  and  in  particular  recalls  the  battle  of  B6re'- 
sina,  where  his  gallantry  saved  the  Army  from  total 
destruction.  This  letter,  couched  in  the  most  dignified 
and  patriotic  terms,  aroused  the  ire  of  the  chateau. 
The  royal  family  stormily  demanded  the  exemplary 
punishment  of  an  officer  who  dared  quote  the  achieve- 
ments of  one  whose  death  the  King  desired  to 
compass.  Marshal  Moncey  was  dismissed  from  the 
Army  and  condemned  to  three  months'  imprisonment. 

The  spirit  which  animated  those  in  power  has 
already  been  noticed  in  the  account  of  de  La  B£do- 
yere's  trial.  Passion  ruled  still  higher  in  the  case  of 
Marshal  Ney.  The  Royalists  were  embittered  by 
the  sense  of  their  losses,  their  exile,  and  the  weight 
of  the  Imperial  tyranny.  They  had  suffered  acutely 
from  fear  at  the  Emperor's  second  landing  in  France, 
and  they  dreaded  the  expenses  which  must  fall  to 
their  share  under  another  invasion  and  Restoration. 
The  nobler  natures  also  resented  bitterly  the  shame 
of  defeat  and  foreign  occupation.  Therefore  feeling 
ran  very  high  against  such  as  had  broken  their  oath 
and  served  "the  usurper."  Sanguinary  revenge  was 
demanded,  and  the  King  and  royal  family  were 
foremost  in  insisting  upon  it. 


MARSHAL  NEY. 
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The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  whose  temper  became 
daily  more  vindictive,  was  the  embodiment  of  this 
political  hate.  The  ladies  of  her  entourage,  frenzied 
by  the  same  fever,  abetted  her ;  the  talk  was  all  of 
executions,  hanging,  throat-cutting,  shooting.  But 
for  the  accident  of  appearance  and  position,  they 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  genuine  l&heuses  de 
guillotine.  They  resembled  their  forbears,  the  high- 
born ladies  of  the  Court  of  Charles  IX.,  who  wallowed 
among  the  corpses  after  th*  massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, paid  fabulous  prices  for  windows  from  which 
they  could  watch  the  drawing  and  quartering  of  the 
regicide  Damoens,  and  wore  magnificent  toilettes  at 
the  execution  of  Lally.  "  Alas  ! "  wrote  a  gentler 
lady  in  reference  to  Marshal  Ney's  trial,  "  would  that 
I  could  forget  the  terrible  conversations  I  was  forced 
to  listen  to  at  that  time — women,  in  their  ardour  for 
politics,  gave  utterance  to  the  most  ferocious  senti- 
ments. I  was  indignant,  heart-broken  ,;.;'*'  The 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme  showed  no  feeling.  She 
seemed  impervious  to  the  grief  of  the  wife  and  four 
children  from  whose  clinging  arms  the  gallant  soldier 
was  about  to  be  torn.  The  remembrance  of  her  own 
parting  from  her  parents  did  nothing  to  soften  her. 

1  Duchesse  de  Reggio,  Recite  de  guerre  et  de  foyer,  p.  384. 
"Silly  women,  who  would  have  fainted  away  at  sight  of  an 
execution,  were  horribly  cruel  in  their  talk.  It  was  the  fashion 
to  appear  inexorable."  (Due  de  Raguse,  Memoires).  See  also 
Viel-Castel,  Histoire  de  la  Restauration,  iv. — To  escape  the 
charge  of  injustice  we  must  remember  that  the  women  of  the 
people  showed  themselves  still  more  savage  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  Revolution,  at  Caen,  at  Paris,  on  the  loth  of  August, 
always  and  everywhere.  The  trait  does  not  therefore  appertain 
to  one  class  more  than  to  another,  but  to  the  whole  sex. 
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She  forgot  the  Marshal's  services,  her  youthful 
intimacy  with  his  wife,  the  affection  of  Marie- 
Antoinette  for  the  latter's  mother,  whom  she  called 
"  my  lioness."  These  and  other  considerations  equally 
touching  failed  to  induce  her  to  appeal  to  the  King 
in  favour  of  this  man  ;  nay,  she  absolutely  declined 
to  interfere.  She  even  demanded  his  execution  at  a 
family  council  held  to  adjudicate  on  the  matter, 
"  insisting  warmly  on  the  necessity  of  a  signal 
example/' l  although  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  President 
of  the  Council,  appeared  in  person  to  crave  a  pardon 
in  the  name  of  the  peers  of  France,  and  laid  stress  on 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  promised  clemency  and 
pardon  of  military  and  civil  offences.2 

In  1816  another  condemnation,  that  of  the  Comte 
de  La  Vallette,  exposed  her  afresh  to  the  annoyance 
of  petitions.  These  were  not  directed  to  her  heart, 
but  were  an  acknowledgment  of  her  unbounded 
influence  ;  she  was  recognised  as  the  potential 
sovereign,  though  she  had  to  exercise  the  greatest 
tact;  for  Louis  XVIII.,  while  allowing  himself  to 
be  led,  was  extremely  jealous  of  her  power/' 3 

While  the  condemned  man  awaited  the   result   of 

1  Vaulabelle,  Histoire  de  la  Restauration,  in.  598. 

2  In  the  proclamation  of  Cambrai  on  June  28th,  Louis  XVIII. 
said  :  "  I,  who  have  never  broken  my  word,  promise  pardon  to 
those  Frenchmen  who  have  been  led  astray."     The  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme  made  him  break  this  solemn  pledge. 

3  He  knew  only  too  well  that  the  majority  of   Royalists, 
remembering  his  shady  past,  regretted  the  abolition  of  the  Salic 
Law  in  France.     He  even  said  on  more  than  one  occasion  :  "  If 
my  crown  were  of  roses,  I  would  willingly  hand  it  to  my  niece  ; 
but  it  is  a  thorny  one,  and  therefore  it  shall  remain  on  my  head ;; 
(Baron  de  Fremilly,  Memoires,  p.  352). 
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the  appeal  lodged  by  his  friends,  Baron  Pasquier, 
now  no  longer  Privy  Seal,  exerted  himself  with  all 
his  might  to  obtain  the  reversal  of  the  decree  he 
himself  had  pronounced  in  his  official  capacity.  He 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu  a 
memorandum  arguing  that  it  was  of  the  greatest 
political  importance  that  this  pardon  be  granted. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the 
royal  family.  The  accusation  brought  against  the 
prisoner  was  a  very  venial  one.  M.  de  La  Vallette 
had  gone  on  March  2Oth  to  the  office  of  M.  Ferrand, 
who  had  succeeded  him  as  Director-General  of  the 
Post  Office,  and,  at  the  urgent  request  of  M.  Ferrand 
himself,  had  resumed  his  duties.  He  was  to  pay  for 
the  indiscretion  with  his  head. 

The  ladies  of  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  craved 
further  bloodshed.  The  deaths  of  Ney  and  de  La 
Bddoyere  had  not  assuaged  their  thirst.  They  were 
like  tigers  who  have  tasted  blood.  They  waited  im- 
patiently for  the  rejection  of  the  appeal. 

The  friends  of  the  unhappy  man  were  in  despair. 
M.  Pasquier,  after  visiting  every  Minister,  was  finally 
persuaded  that  the  case  was  hopeless.  "  Only  the 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme  can  succeed  now,"  he  said  to 
Mme.  de  Vauddmont,  who  was  assisting  him.  "  A 
plea  from  her  would  silence  all  discontent,  and  she 
would  reap  an  ample  reward  in  the  popularity  such 
generosity  would  bring  her." 

But  who  was  to  approach  her  ?  .  .  .  The  execution 
was  to  take  place  in  three  days ! 

Louis  XVIII.  had  actually  replied  to  the  Due  de 
Richelieu's  demand  that  the  royal  family  was 
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greatly  excited  and  he  dared  not  rouse  them  to  further 
anger;  but  that  if  "Madame  la  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
leme  consented  to  say  one  word  in  favour  of  a  pardon, 
he  would  most  gladly  grant  it." 

The  Due  de  Richelieu  presented  himself  before 
Madame.  He  laboured  hard  to  obtain  the  un- 
fortunate life  which  lay  in  her  hand;  at  last  he 
prevailed  ;  she  promised  to  speak  to  the  King  the 
next  day,  after  dinner. 

The  sequel  of  the  story  is  a  sad  one  for  the  honour 
of  the  Princess.  On  the  morrow  the  counsels  of  her 
suite  prevailed  ;  she  changed  her  mind  and  broke  her 
word.  When  the  Due  de  Richelieu  approached 
her  to  hear  the  result  of  her  mission,  he  found  her 
adamant.  "  Their  mutual  antipathy  dated  from  that 
moment,"  writes  Mme.  de  Boigne.  The  Princess's 
consciousness  that  a  man  of  heart  and  loyalty  recog- 
nised her  deficiency  in  these  qualities  caused  her  to 
shrink  from  him,  while  the  Due  de  Richelieu  could 
have  no  opinion  of  a  woman  who  was  not  only  with- 
out the  bowels  of  mercy,  but  who  showed  no  respect 
for  her  own  pledged  promise. 

The  execution  was  to  take  place  in  three  days. 
There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  The  Due  de 
Raguse,  to  whom  the  King  could  refuse  nothing, 
undertook  to  introduce  Mme.  de  La  Vallette  into  his 
presence.  General  Foy  escorted  her  to  the  castle, 
where  the  Marshal  awaited  her.  The  royal  family 
was  at  Mass.  The  plan  was  to  intercept  the  King 
and  Madame  la  Duchesse  while  their  hearts  were 
softened  by  their  recent  devotions  and  to  invoke 
their  clemency  for  the  condemned  man.  But  one 
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of  the  officials,  acting  on  instructions,  ordered  the 
Marshal  and  the  lady  accompanying  him  to  retire. 
The  Marshal  replied  :  "  As  madame  is  here,  she 
shall  remain.  I  will  take  the  whole  responsibility." 
The  official  instantly  reported  the  incident  to  the 
King,  but  the  latter  left  the  chapel  and  advanced, 
followed  by  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  and  the 
Court.  The  Comtesse  de  La  Vallette  knelt  at  his  feet 
and  presented  her  petition.  Louis  XVIII.  took  it  as 
he  passed  and  slouched  heavily  on,  muttering  in 
threatening  tones  :  "  Madame,  I  must  do  my  duty." 

The  unhappy  lady  had  a  second  one,  which  she 
tried  to  hand  to  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme.  "  The 
Princess  stepped  aside  to  avoid  it,  at  the  same  time 
flashing  an  indescribably  cruel  glance  at  her."  I 

"She  has  often  been  reproached  for  this  hasty 
movement,"  writes  a  lady  skilled  in  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature;  "it  has  been  attributed  to  male- 
volence .  .  .  but  I  feel  more  inclined  to  think  it 
was  prompted  by  pity,  and  sorrow  at  being  unable 
to  yield.  The  Princess  had  the  misfortune  to  possess 
unusual  strength  of  character,  with  insufficient  intelli- 
gence to  curb  it  judiciously ;  due  proportion  was 
wanting."2  The  withered  condition  of  her  heart 

x  Due  de  Raguse,  Memoires,  vii.  197.  Cf.  Comte  de  La  Vallette, 
Memoires,  pp.  420-422  (ed.  de  1905).  M.  de  La  Vallette  added  : 
"  The  Due  de  Raguse  was  in  disgrace  for  a  long  time  and  was 
very  badly  treated  on  account  of  his  chivalrous  kindness  on 
this  occasion.  I  am  assured  that  a  Prince,  who  is  no  longer 
living,  cried  out  in  anger  :  l  He  deserves  to  be  sent  to  the 
hulks  ! '  It  is  easy  to  trace  these  words  to  the  Due  de  Berry, 
from  what  is  known  of  his  character." 

2  Comtesse  de  Boigne,  Memoires,  ii.  142. 
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completed  the  lack  of  balance.  Moreover,  confusing 
animosity  with  justice,  and  cruel  instincts  with 
conscience,  as  she  did,  the  Princess  considered 
seventy  a  duty ;  thus  from  being  ungenerous  by 
nature  she  became  inhuman  and  bloodthirsty. 

Mme.  de  La  Vallette  loved  her  husband  dearly. 
She  refused  to  relinquish  the  struggle  even  after  this 
apparently  final  rebuff.  The  following  day  was  the 
anniversary  both  of  Madame's  birth  and  of  her 
release  from  the  Temple.  It  seemed  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  would  allow 
the  occasion  to  pass  unmarked  by  some  act  of 
clemency  to  a  suffering  fellow-creature.  Surely  hope 
might  still  be  allowed  to  live  ! 

M.  de  La  Vallette  wrote  in  later  days :  "  The 
Princess  occupied  the  apartments  of  the  late  King  of 
Rome  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  Tuileries.  Mme.  de 
La  Vallette  discarded  the  black  toilette  she  had  worn 
the  day  before  at  the  chateau,  left  her  sedan-chair 
in  a  neighbouring  street,  and  presented  herself  at 
the  Princess's  doors  at  the  hour  devoted  to  audiences. 
She  was  identified  by  her  pallor,  the  condition  of 
her  swollen  eyes,  and  her  dejected  demeanour.  The 
servants  reported  her  presence,  and  the  doors  were 
instantly  closed  and  orders  given  in  a  loud  voice 
that  no  one  should  be  admitted.  Rejected  at  this 
entrance,  she  hurried  round  to  the  grand  portico  ; 
but  a  footman  had  run  on  in  front  to  give  warn- 
ing, and  again  the  doors  were  barred  before 
her.  Exhausted  with  fatigue,  she  sank  on  the 
stone  steps  of  the  courtyard  and  remained  there 
for  an  hour,  still  hoping  against  hope.  All  those 
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who  passed  noticed  her,  but  none  dared  show  com- 
passion. At  length  she  decided  to  leave  the  palace, 
and  returned  to  my  cell  worn  out  and  broken  with 
grief."  ' 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  well-known  and  Mme.  de  La 
Vallette's  devotion  to  her  husband  has  been  extolled 
everywhere.  At  the  farewell  interview  allowed  her, 
she  exchanged  clothing  with  him,  and  the  trick 
enabled  him  to  evade  the  watchfulness  of  his  guards 
and  to  reach  the  street  unobserved.  Friends  awaited 
him,  and  with  their  assistance  he  reached  a  place 
of  safety,  whence  later  on  he  managed  to  cross  the 
frontier. 

The  fury  of  the  royal  family  at  the  prisoner's 
escape  was  increased  by  the  romantic  conditions 
under  which  it  took  place;  for  this  brilliant  instance 
of  conjugal  devotion  won  all  Paris  to  the  side  of 
the  victims  and  threw  into  still  greater  relief  the 
cruel  severity  which  led  to  it.  The  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme  realised  that  she  was  deeply  involved 
in  the  general  disapprobation.  She  had  disliked 
Mme.  de  La  Vallette  instinctively,  partly  on  account 
of  her  relationship  with  Josephine,  the  wife  of  the 
"  usurper,"  whom  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI. 
abhorred  above  all  men,  and  at  whom  she  struck 
in  the  persons  of  those  who  had  served  him.  For 
Ney  she  had  felt  a  special  animosity,  to  satisfy  which 
she  trampled  all  the  humanity  of  her  nature  under 
foot.  As  regards  the  Comte  de  La  Vallette  she  had 
entirely  ignored  his  defence  of  the  Tuileries  in  1792 
as  a  Garde  national. 

1  Comte  de  La  Vallette,  Memoires,  pp.  420-422. 
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Such  men  as  Ney  and  La  B6doy6re  she  called 
perjurers,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was 
truth  in  the  accusation.  Her  contempt  for  them 
was  immeasurable,  and  she  did  not  spare  them  where 
it  would  have  been  wiser  to  show  indulgence.  She 
was  sincere  in  her  belief  that  only  blood  could  purge 
their  offences.  Every  officer  who  had  betrayed  his 
trust  was  relentlessly  pursued :  Laborde  only  evaded 
death  by  flight ;  General  Chartran  was  shot  at  Lille  ; 
the  Generals  Debelle,  Gilly,  Clausel  were  condemned 
to  death  ;  General  Decaen  was  lucky  to  get  off  with 
fifteen  months'  imprisonment ;  Marshal  Grouchy  was 
proscribed  ...  a  few  succeeded  in  reaching  far 
countries,  notably  Grouchy  and  Clausel,  who  took 
refuge  in  America. 

The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme's  biographers  have 
passed  lightly  over  these  implacable  punishments, 
which  a  word  from  her  could  have  prevented.  Had 
she  but  spoken  it,  what  an  invincible  row  of 
guardians  would  have  risen  to  defend  the  throne ! 
Charles  X.  need  never  have  been  driven  from 
France  and  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  might  have 
ended  her  days  peacefully  at  the  Tuileries. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  Princess  did  not 
realise  that  she  was  bloodthirsty.  Her  conscience 
was  absolutely  tranquil  in  that  respect.  She  simply 
saw  herself  performing  a  sacred  duty.  In  1823,  at 
Avignon,  a  pensioner  of  the  Succursale  once  shouted 
"  Long  live  the  Emperor ! "  when  she  was  passing. 
The  Princess  had  him  brought  before  her,  and 
questioned  him  about  the  Emperor,  who  had  wasted 
so  many  lives  in  bootless  campaigning.  After 
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hearing  him,  she  observed :  "  Well,  we  do  not 
sacrifice  lives."  l 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  you  do,"  replied  the  veteran.  "You 
killed  Marshal  Ney ! " 

"I  appeal  to  posterity!"  the  Marshal  had  cried 
at  his  trial. 

Posterity  did  pronounce  judgment,  but  the  first 
to  do  so  was  the  old  soldier  who  had  the  temerity 
to  voice  the  accusation  in  the  very  face  of  the 
culprit. 

1  It  is  but  just  to  acknowledge  that  out  of  six  who  were 
condemned  to  death  for  the  plot  of  Saumur  two  were  reprieved  : 
their  wives,  Mmes.  Fradin  and  de  Sennechaut,  obtained  their 
pardon  through  the  intercession  of  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme 
and  the  Duchesse  de  Berry. 
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Marriage  of  the  Due  de  Berry — The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme's 
life  at  the  Tuileries — The  Due  d'Angouleme's  violent  lan- 
guage— Evening  parties  in  Madame's  apartments — Ill- 
breeding  of  her  husband — Misunderstandings  between 
Madame  and  the  Duchesse  de  Berry — Rivalry  of  their 
ladies — Disunion  among  the  members  of  the  royal  family 
— Assassination  of  the  Due  de  Berry — Application  to 
Louis  XVIII.  by  the  royal  family — Madame  procures 
the  dismissal  of  the  Due  Decazes — Project  of  marriage  for 
Monsieur,  Comte  d'Artois — Birth  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux 
— Madame's  delight — Spanish  War  of  1823  :  Madame  goes 
to  Bayonne — Chateaubriand's  fall  from  favour  :  ingratitude 
of  Madame — The  Due  d'Angouleme's  return  to  Paris  : 
triumphal  reception — Madame's  happiness — Death  of 
Louis  XVIII. :  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  and  Mme.  du 
Cayla. 

THE  year  1816  was  in  its  infancy.  The  cere- 
mony of  January  2ist  was  carried  out  with 
marked  solemnity.  It  was  proposed  that  the  anni- 
versary should  be  observed  annually  as  a  day  of 
public  mourning,  and  that  a  chapel  of  atonement 
should  be  raised  to  the  memories  of  Louis  XVI., 
Marie  -  Antoinette,  Madame  Elizabeth,  and  the 
Due  d'Enghien. 

Shortly    afterwards    M.    Courtois,    an    ex-Conven- 
tionnel,  handed  to  M.   Decazes,  Minister  of  Police, 
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the  autograph  will  of  Marie  -  Antoinette.  The 
document  had  doubtless  been  found  in  one  of  the 
portfolios  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Safety  or  among 
the  private  papers  of  Robespierre,  which  Courtois 
had  been  commissioned  by  the  Convention  to 
examine  and  report  upon.  Before  quitting  France 
under  sentence  of  banishment  as  a  regicide,  he  sent 
the  precious  relic  to  M.  Decazes,  begging  him  to 
deliver  it  to  the  royal  family.  The  Minister  accord- 
ingly hastened  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  King. 
Louis,  says  Mme.  de  Boigne,  desired  him  to  give 
it  to  Madame.  She  returned  it  a  few  hours  later 
"with  a  few  frigid  words,  to  the  effect  that  she 
recognised  the  writing  and  admitted  the  authenticity 
of  the  document.  M.  Decazes  had  some  facsimiles 
made,  and  despatched  a  parcel  of  them  to  Madame  ; 
but  she  did  not  give  a  single  one  away,  and,  indeed, 
showed  annoyance  at  the  occurrence."  I 

Mme.  de  Boigne,  in  describing  the  indifference 
of  Madame  to  a  souvenir  which  should  have  roused 
her  to  profound  emotion  and  caused  filial  tears  to 
flow,  adds :  "  Madame  was  very  severe  to  the 
memory  of  her  mother."  This  is  certainly  the  im- 
pression left  after  a  careful  study  of  her  life.  Such 
severity  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  misrepresen- 
tations of  her  uncles,  who  would  naturally  conceal 
their  own  faults  while  exaggerating  those  of  Marie- 
Antoinette,  and  would  probably  present  her  frivolity 
as  the  chief  cause  of  the  Revolution. 

The  year   1816  was  signalised   by  a  great   event 

1  Comtesse  de  Boigne,  Memoires,  ii.  362. — See  Chancelier 
Pasquier,  Memoires,  iv.  76. 
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in  the  royal  annals,  namely,  the  marriage  of  the 
Due  de  Berry.  The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  had 
noticed  with  a  displeasure  not  unmixed  with  pride 
the  dissipations  of  her  brother-in-law's  life  in  Paris. 
While  appreciating  his  likeness  to  Henri  IV.,  she 
hoped  that  marriage  would  sober  and  reclaim  him 
from  the  error  of  his  ways.  There  was  also  the 
paramount  necessity  of  obtaining  an  heir  to  the 
throne ;  as  she  was  likely  to  remain  childless, 
expediency  no  less  than  morality  demanded  that 
he  should  marry  suitably.  Her  opinion,  as  usual, 
swayed  the  family  circle. 

During  the  period  of  the  emigration  several 
alliances  had  been  suggested,  but,  his  reputation 
being  none  of  the  best,  the  honour  had  invariably 
been  declined.  As  far  back  as  1807,  at  Mitau, 
the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  had  planned  a  marriage 
with  Dorothe'e  de  Courlande,  the  future  Duchesse 
de  Dino.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  young 
girl  alluded  to  the  kindness  and  consideration  she 
received  from  the  Princess,  in  her  Souvenirs.  The 
fact  was  that  in  those  days  of  exile  and  uncertainty 
the  Bourbons  did  not  venture  to  aspire  very  high, 
and  the  young  Princesse  de  Courlande  seemed  a 
very  good  match  for  the  Due  de  Berry.  But  cir- 
cumstances were  now  completely  altered.  As  it  was 
practically  certain  that  the  Due  d'Angouleme  would 
never  have  a  son,  the  Due  de  Berry  was  the  ultimate 
heir  to  the  throne,  and  his  wife  would  become 
Queen  of  France.  In  1814  there  had  been  some 
question  of  selecting  the  Grand- Duchess  Anna 
Paulowna,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  for  this 
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high  position ;  but  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  in 
conclave  with  the  King  and  Monsieur,  decided  that 
the  young  Princess's  birth  was  not  such  as  to  entitle 
her  to  be  chosen  for  the  mother  of  the  future  head 
of  the  House.  She  was  reputed  intelligent,  but  the 
Dauphine  had  no  wish  to  see  a  clever  Princess  at 
the  Tuileries,  who  might  throw  her  own  abilities 
into  the  shade.  This  was  an  additional  reason  for 
passing  her  over.  There  was  no  such  risk  in 
selecting  the  Princess  Marie-Caroline,  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Naples.  Her  intelligence  was  not  in 
question  at  all,  for  it  was  well  known  that  her 
education  had  been  very  defective.  Surely  the  very 
wife  for  the  Due  de  Berry !  She  was  chosen 
unanimously ;  the  King  deputed  M.  de  Blacas  to 
negotiate  the  affair,  and  the  marriage  took  place. 

The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  who  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  bringing  it  about,  undertook  the 
supervision  of  the  ceremonial.  She  enjoyed  the 
pompous  puerilities  of  Court  Etiquette,  and  was  a 
worthy  pupil  of  Louis  XVIII.,  who  in  his  starchy 
pride  of  place  clung  tenaciously  to  its  observance. 
Marie-Antoinette  had  detested  it.  Madame  made 
all  the  appointments  to  the  bride's  household. 
She  accompanied  the  King  and  the  other  members 
of  the  family  when  they  set  out  to  receive  the  young 
Princess  at  Fontainebleau,  according  to  the  precedent 
laid  down  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  journeyed  to 
Montargis  to  welcome  the  bride  of  the  Due  de 
Bourgogne.  She  embraced  and  received  her  kindly, 
but  imparted  to  no  one  her  impressions  of  the  new 
sister-in-law. 
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The  wedding  festivities  were  sumptuous,  but 
without  taste  or  distinction ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
last  torchlight  flickered  out,  the  castle  relapsed 
into  its  dull  routine. 

The  Dauphine  led  the  semi-idle  life  so  much 
appreciated  by  commonplace  women  —  a  life  en- 
livened by  gossip,  meddling,  and  the  tittle-tattle 
of  the  Court ; *  Etiquette,  pious  trivialities,  and 
religious  practices.  These  things  pleased  her,  and 
the  narrow  circle  of  her  courtiers  sufficed  for  her 
intellectual  aspirations. 

She  seldom  left  the  Tuileries,  of  which  she  knew 
every  nook  and  corner,  as  well  as  the  least  of  its 
inhabitants.  And  we  may  here  allude  to  a  curious 
trait  in  this  rough  and  rude  character,  namely,  her 
toleration  of  a  most  peculiar  personage.  The 
Comtesse  de  Boigne  writes :  "  The  presence  of 
Father  Elysee  in  this  severely  sanctimonious  Court 
was  a  singular  anomaly.  He  had  been  a  Frere  de 
la  Charitd  and  a  clever  surgeon.  When  the  Revo- 
lution took  place  he  threw  off  his  cowl  and  plunged 
into  the  dissipations  of  the  period  with  the  rabid 
appetites  of  a  man  who  has  long  been  deprived  of 
them.  He  thought  it  humourous  to  introduce  his 

1  "  She  had  yet  another  weakness  :  the  love  of  other  people's 
business,  and  she  often  sought  information  from  menial  sources 
which  led  her  into  awkward  mistakes.  It  is  said  that  her 
waiting-woman,  a  certain  Mme.  Blanchard,  was  a  great  purveyor 
of  news.  I  have  certainly  suspected  as  much,  where  my  own 
affairs  were  concerned."  —  General  Marquis  de  Bonneval, 
Memoires  anecdotiques. 

"  Madame,  who,  as  usual,  was  spying  at  her  window.  .  .  ." — 
Comtesse  de  Boigne,  Memoires,  ii.  148. 
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successive  fancies  to  his  entourage  as  '  Mother 
Elysee,'  and  was  successful  in  inducing  numerous 
pretty  girls  to  bestow  their  favours  on  him.  When 
he  had  exhausted  their  charms  he  passed  them  on 
to  his  friends.  He  plied  his  disgraceful  trade  even 
in  the  apartments  of  the  King's  palace,  and  under 
the  very  nose  of  Madame,  who  apparently  thought 
none  the  worse  of  him  for  it."  J 

But,  intimately  as  she  knew  the  Tuileries  and  its 
private  history,  she  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
greater  world  and  the  intellectual  movement  of  the 
day,  which  was  so  remarkably  vigorous ;  her  brain 
was  atrophied  by  the  vulgarity  of  her  ordinary 
pursuits. 

She  occasionally  consented  to  hold  receptions,  but 
did  so  with  ill  grace.  She  disliked  constraint ;  and 
it  is  self-evident  that  a  hostess  may  not  give  way 
to  temper,  faultfinding,  and  contempt  in  the  presence 
of  her  guests.  As  Madame  was  almost  incapable  of 
self-control,  and  was  equally  unversed  in  the  art 
of  entertaining,  her  parties  were  but  gloomy  per- 
formances. 

"  She  will  not  let  people  enjoy  themselves  in  their 
own  way,"  the  poor  Due  de  Berry  complained  sadly 
one  day.2 

Sometimes  she  commanded  the  presentation  of 
some  friend  or  relation  of  one  of  her  suite,  but  her 
manner  of  receiving  the  favoured  one  was  singularly 
infelicitous.  The  daughter-in-law  of  M.  Hue  came 
to  offer  her  respectful  thanks  for  the  appointment 

1  Comtesse  de  Boigne,  Memoires,  iii.  150. 

2  Ibid.  iii.  18. 
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of  private  reader  which  had  been  conferred  upon  her, 
and  was  transfixed  with  fright  at  the  severity  and 
sharpness  with  which  she  was  treated.  "  I  must 
confess  that  in  consideration  of  my  father-in-law's 
devoted  service  I  did  expect  some  few  words  of 
gracious  acknowledgment.  I  retired  much  upset 
and  chastened."  I 

On  another  occasion  her  bluntness  was  more 
original.  Having  signified  her  wish  to  see  the  niece 
of  her  former  servants,  M.  and  Mme.  d'Agoult,  before 
her  presentation  to  the  King,  she  astounded  the  girl 
by  the  manner  of  her  reception.  The  account  of  the 
audience  is  as  follows  :  "  Hardly  had  we  reached  the 
salon  of  the  ladies-in-waiting  when  a  door  opposite 
was  thrown  open.  The  Dauphine  strode  towards 
me,  looked  me  over  from  head  to  foot,  then  turned 
abruptly  to  the  Vicomtesse  d'Agoult :  '  She  should 
put  on  more  rouge,'  she  barked ;  and  without  another 
word,  dashed  out  as  quickly  as  she  had  entered."2 

Not  one  word  of  kindness.  "  She  should  put  on 
more  rouge,"  was  all  that  Madame  vouchsafed  to 
remark  on  the  appearance  of  a  charmingly  pretty 
girl,  whose  wit  was  destined  to  leave  its  mark  on 
her  generation.  But  little  cared  Madame  for  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

Meanwhile  her  husband  was  busy  cultivating  an  affec- 
tation of  Liberalism,  which  annoyed  the  Princess  not 
a  little.  He  obtruded  his  opinions  during  a  progress 
through  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  Vendee,  under- 
taken as  a  peace  mission,  with  the  object  of  preaching 

1  Baron  de  Maricourt,  Souvenirs  du  Baron  Hue,  p.  xxv. 
1  Mme.  d'Agoult,  Mes  Souvenirs,  p.  270. 
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forgetfulness  of  the  past  and  union  in  the  future. 
M.  de  Barante  writes  :  "  I  described  to  him  the 
pretentious  and  vainglorious  nature  of  this  crowd 
of  insurgents  who  had  practically  added  nothing  to 
the  glory  of  the  early  wars,  and  had  not  attempted 
to  emulate  the  chivalrous  achievements  of  a  Lescure 
or  a  La  Rochejacquelein ;  I  informed  him  that  their 
affectation  of  influencing  the  population  was  but  a 
means  of  self-aggrandisement  and  intrigue.  I  found 
he  was  in  full  agreement  with  me.  He  outdid  me 
in  making  fun  of  the  boastfulness  of  the  fellows.  He 
discussed  every  branch  of  the  Royalist  party,  criticising 
them  much  in  the  same  spirit.  I  forget  what  caused 
the  remark,  but  in  telling  me  something  the  .Prince 
de  La  Tremoille  had  said  or  done,  he  exclaimed  :  '  A 
fine  gentleman,  consequently  a  fool ! '  "  l 

Princes  and  their  want  of  manners  must  not  be 
judged  too  harshly.  It  is  well  to  remember  that, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  they  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  having  an  inferior  education  and 
knowing  less  of  the  world  than  their  subjects.  They 
are  trained  by  professors,  often  ill-chosen,  and  fre- 

1  De  Barante,  Souvenirs,  ii.  315-317.  The  Due  d'Angouleme 
agrees  with  Chamfort  on  this  point :  "  I  cannot  think,"  he  wrote, 
"  how  any  Frenchman  who  has  once  been  in  the  ante-chamber 
of  the  King,  or  in  the  CEil  de  Boeuf,  can  think  he  is  giving 
praise  by  saying,  'He  is  a  fine  gentleman/ "  (ed.  Lescure, 
i.  177).  This  observation  has  not  quite  the  same  signification 
as  the  Prince's  sally.  The  Due  d'Angouleme  was  not  cautious 
enough  in  his  judgments  ;  they  were  too  downright,  and  are 
proofs  of  a  mind  more  swayed  by  prejudice  than  by  reflection. 
Stendhal  erred  in  the  same  way  when  he  said  :  "  There  is 
nothing  so  foolish  as  a  Prince."  To  what  Prince  did  he  apply 
these  words,  one  wonders  ! 
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quently  better  courtiers  than  teachers ;  they  miss 
the  ripening  effect  of  the  buffets  of  life  and  the 
educational  frankness  of  their  equals ;  consequently 
they  are  less  responsible.  This  was  especially  the 
case  with  the  Due  d'Angoulehne,  who  was  but 
sparingly  gifted  by  nature,  and  had  more  than  one 
lack  in  his  moral  organisation.  Still  more  does  it 
apply  to  his  education.  He  thought  himself  a  great 
soldier,  and  loved  everything  that  savoured  of 
militarism ;  he  liked  fussing  about  the  details  of 
uniform,  the  management  of  arms,  and  would  mutter 
to  himself  as  he  walked  :  "  One,  two  ;  one,  two.  .  .  .' 
He  interfered  with  the  appointments  of  officers,  and 
maintained  a  secret  police  in  the  Army.  One  who 
had  good  opportunities  of  knowing  says  :  "It  per- 
vaded the  entire  Army  like  a  network."  Each 
regiment  had  its  three  titular  spies :  one  among  the 
captains,  another  among  the  lieutenants,  and  a  third 
watched  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men. 
Even  aides-de-camp  and  Generals  were  numbered 
among  them."  l  That  is  why  a  General  of  the  period 
wrote :  "  The  Army  fell  into  the  most  humiliating 
straits.  Exceptions  were  made  only  in  favour  of 
cowards,  traitors,  and  thieves."2 

The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  had  a  much  higher 
ideal  of  the  role  her  husband  should  have  played  ; 
she  even  tried  to  step  into  the  breach  and  remedy 
his  shortcomings.  She  endeavoured  to  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  every  officer  of  the  Royal 

1  Peuchet,  Memoires  tires  des  archives  de  la  Police^  v. — Guillen, 
Complots  militaires  sous  la  Restauration,  p.  76. 
8  General  Baron  Pouget,  Souvenirs  de  guerre,  p.  282. 
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Guards.  Whenever  opportunity  presented  itself  she 
was  careful  to  inquire  about  their  circumstances, 
their  families,  and  their  ambitions.  When  she  was 
able  to  satisfy  the  latter  she  never  failed  to  inform 
them  that  their  thanks  were  due  to  her  husband. 
She  had  one  peculiarity,  as  Mme.  de  Boigne  relates  : 
"  Notwithstanding  her  well-known  piety,  she  paid  no 
attention  to  the  chaplain's  reports."  She  interested 
herself  especially  in  the  younger  officers,  and  tried 
to  procure  amusement  for  them,  to  promote  their 
advancement  and  obtain  remission  of  punishments 
awarded  to  them.  The  Colonel  of  the  Hussars  of 
the  Guard  incurred  her  displeasure  more  than  once 
for  allowing  the  exigencies  of  discipline  to  take 
precedence  of  her  wishes.1 

She  was  adored  by  these  young  men,  but  not  by 
the  Administration,  which  she  constantly  threatened 
with  dismissal,  and  whose  Directors-General  she 
ruthlessly  removed  if  their  wills  clashed  with  hers.2 
The  indiscretion  of  the  Due  d'Angouleme's  opinions 
was  not  often  brought  to  his  wife's  notice ;  everybody 
tried  to  screen  him,  and  the  newspapers  were  loud 
in  his  praise.  Although  both  husband  and  wife  had 
difficult  tempers,  they  seldom  came  into  collision 
with  each  other.  The  Prince  was  going  through  a 
phase  of  Liberalism,  while  Madame  was  Conservative 
to  her  finger-ends :  "  When  she  opened  one  of  her 
ultra-royalist  diatribes  he  would  cut  her  short  quite 
unceremoniously:  "My  dear  Princess" — for  thus  he 
always  addressed  her — "let  us  leave  that  subject 

1  See  the  Journal  du  Marechal  de  Castellane,  passim. 
a  See  Comte  Bougnet,  Memories,  p.  465. 
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alone — we  shall  never  agree,  nor  succeed  in 
persuading  each  other," l  which  answer  denoted 
common  sense  as  well  as  a  firm  resolution  not  to 
be  overruled  in  his  own  house. 

He  was  less  tolerant  with  others,  and,  if  crossed, 
did  not  delay  a  moment  in  loosing  the  floodgates  of 
his  violent  temper.  This  may  have  been  a  clumsy 
assumption  of  the  "  military  pose "  he  admired  so 
much.  One  evening  at  Fontainebleau  he  was 
playing  cards  with  the  Due  de  Berry,  when  the 
Marquis  de  Montgon,  in  the  uniform  of  a  general 
officer,  came  in  and  said  something  to  the  Duchesse 
de  Berry's  lady-in-waiting,  Mme.  de  Gontaut.  She 
replied  :  "  You  had  better  ask  Monsieur  le  Due  about 
that."  The  visitor  thought  she  meant  the  Due 
d'Angouleme,  whereas  she  was  speaking  of  the  Due 
de  Guiche,  the  Prince's  equerry.  He  therefore 
approached  the  Prince,  and  without  observing  that  he 
was  visibly  preoccupied  and  annoyed,  addressed  him. 

"  Monsieur,"  interrupted  the  Due  in  his  most  dis- 
agreeable voice,  "  nobody  comes  here  without  having 
first  applied  for  permission." 

"  But,  Monseigneur.  .  .  ." 

"  Monsieur,"  repeated  the  Prince,  angrily  raising 
his  voice,  "  I  have  already  told  you  that  nobody 
enters  these  apartments  without  permission — not  even 
you,  Monsieur"  (seizing  him  by  a  button  of  his 
uniform);  "  do  you  hear? — not  even  you.  Leave  us 
instantly." 

As  Monsieur  de  Montgon  did  not  turn  to  go,  and 
even  seemed  about  to  insist  on  a  hearing,  the  Due 
1  Comtesse  de  Boigne,  Memoires,  ii.  276. 
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d'Angouleme  called  his  equerry,  and  almost  shouted : 
"  Due  de  Guiche,  I  have  ordered  M.  de  Montgon  to 
go.  See  that  he  leaves  on  the  instant."  l 

Such  was  the  reward  of  devoted  personal  service.2 
The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  was  "eqitally  disagree- 
able to  her  ladies,  and  allowed  them  no  freedom 
whatever."  3  The  tempers  of  the  royal  family  were 
one  worse  than  the  other.  Louis  XVIII.  got  into 
"  frightful  passions ; "  Monsieur  constantly  lost  his 
self-control  and  flew  into  rages  during  which  he  did 
not  know  what  he  was  saying ;  the  Due  d'Angouleme 
gave  way  to  transports  of  fury  about  the  merest 
trifles;  the  Due  de  Berry  was  second  to  none  in 
angry  outbursts.  Living  in  such  a  circle,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme 
thought  nothing  of  her  own  ill-humour  and  want 
of  consideration  for  others  :  they  were  the  current  coin 
of  the  family  and  were  of  no  importance  whatever.4 
Though  they  must  all  have  been  aware*  that  they 

1  General   de  Saint-Chamans,  Memoires,  pp.   343-344.    The 
Comtesse  de  Boigne  relates  that  at  breakfast  one  morning  with 
the  Due  d'Angouleme,  his  aide-de-camp  hazarded  the  opinion 
that  the  education  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  "  was  a  question 
for  the  Government  to  settle.    The  Prince  suddenly  lost  his 
temper,  and  raved  to  a  degree  of  which  he  was  so  ashamed 
afterwards,  that  he  apologised."     (Memoires,  iii.  236.)     He  was 
well  known  for  these  rages.     Another  time,  the  head  clerk  of 
the  staff  of  the  Admiralty  having  delayed  unduly  to  find  a  place 
for  one  of  his  proteges,  the  Prince,  beside  himself  with  anger, 
shook  him  by  the  throat.     (H.  Houssaye,  1815.) 

2  Yet  the  Due  Victor  de  Broglie  said,  with  reference  to  the 
Princes,  that  the  Due  d'Angouleme  meant  more  kindly  than  the 
others  (Souvenirs,  ii.  216). 

3  Comtesse  de  Boigne,  Memoires,  iii.  171. 

4  «  Want  of  manners." — Baron  de  Fremilly,  Souvenirs,  p.  428. 
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would  be  critically  judged  by  posterity,  they  never 
seemed  to  trouble  about  public  opinion.  They  went 
their  own  way  and  did  exactly  as  they  pleased.  Yet 
the  Due  and  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  managed 
to  secure  and  retain  the  affection  of  their  attendants. 
Madame  liked  simplicity  in  her  rooms,  her  dress,  and 
that  of  those  about  her.  Her  parties  were  small  and 
homely  ;  the  big  chandeliers  were  only  lit  on  special 
occasions;  three  card-tables  were  always  prepared — 
the  King's,  her  own,  and  her  husband's.  The  latter 
generally  played  a  rubber  of  whist  or  a  game  of 
chess.  The  Princess  preferred  tcartt,  if  she  played 
cards  at  all,  and  would  invite  the  officers  to  join  her 
at  five  francs  the  game,  but  usually  she  would 
embroider  or  knit,  or  cut  out  seals.  The  latter  was 
a  favourite  hobby  with  her.  The  heads  of  depart- 
ments sent  her  basketfuls  to  add  to  her  collection. 
She  passed  some  on  to  poor  persons,  who  were  able 
to  sell  them  at  a  small  profit,  and  kept  those  of 
greater  value  for  her  lotteries,  in  which  the  prizes 
were  slippers,  napkin-rings,  and  bits  of  embroidery 
worked  by  herself.  In  these  quiet  evenings,  when 
there  was  no  public  call  on  their  time,  the  Princes 
were  able  to  let  themselves  go.  Before  the  world 
their  demeanour  was  fairly  correct.  The  Due 
d'Angouleme,  loosely  built  and  ungraceful,  fidgeted 
and  slapped  his  legs  when  he  laughed ;  I  while  the 
Duchesse,  dignified  but  ungainly,  and  badly  dressed, 
held  herself  awkwardly,  but  never  lost  her  air  of 
distinction."  2  The  young  Duchesse  de  Berry  would 

1  Due  de  Broglie,  Souvenirs,  ii.  216. 

2  Ibid. 
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gaze  with  anxious  curiosity  at  this  sister-in-law  whose 
piety  expressed  itself  in  gloom  and  whose  sallow 
complexion  betrayed  her  age  ;  but  her  independence 
of  character  soon  took  exception  at  a  gravity  which 
seemed  to  be  a  standing  reproach  to  hef  own  levity. 

The  sisters-in-law  met  too  often,  and  were  too 
unsuited  to  one  another,  to  be  entirely  successful  in 
avoiding  occasional  friction.  The  elder's  too  constant 
advice  annoyed  one  who,  however  much  she  may 
have  required  it,  would  have  infinitely  preferred  to 
be  left  to  follow  her  own  sweet  will.  Like  other 
people,  she  wished  to  enjoy  herself  in  her  own  way ; 
but  the  daughter  of  Marie-Antoinette  was  vexed  at 
being  unable  to  domineer  over  the  vivacious  little 
lady.  "  //  nest  pour  se  hair  que  cC£tre  un  peu  parents." 
Accordingly,  they  detested  each  other  in  private  but 
were  careful  to  keep  up  appearances  before  the  world. 

Such  antagonism  between  near  relations  inevitably 
created  rivalry  between  the  respective  suites.  The 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme's  ladies  criticised  with  un- 
friendly eyes  the  noisy  manners  of  the  smart  young 
women  who  surrounded  the  Duchesse  de  Berry — 
they  noted  their  low-cut  dresses,  their  transparent 
stockings  and  their  unrestrained  gaiety ;  they  judged 
the  Princess  by  her  ladies.  These,  in  their  turn, 
made  merry  over  the  nervous  gestures  of  the  grave 
Vicomtesse  dAgoult,  "whose  curtseys  were  simply 
alarming"  and  who  seemed  "to  revive  all  the  most 
antiquated  forms  of  Etiquette  under  her  regime"  J 
Mme.  de  Damas  and  Mme.  de  Rouge",  vying  with 
Mme.  d'Agoult  in  prim  respectability,  did  not  escape 
1  General  Marquis  de  Bonneval,  Memoires  anecdotiques. 
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the  gibes  of  the  laughing  maidens  in  the  train  of  the 
whimsical  Neapolitan  Princess.  But  the  Dauphine's 
influence  was  unassailable  at  Court ;  her  austerity  set 
the  tone.  It  was  imitated  and  even  exaggerated  in 
other  circles  ;  a  few  sycophantic  courtiers  went  so 
far  as  to  hold  religious  receptions !  A  fashionable 
preacher  gave  a  discourse,  and  the  evening  wound 
up  with  prayer,  instead  of  dancing.  The  day  of 
hypocrisy  and  dulness  had  dawned.  These  few  gave 
the  tone ;  others  followed,  and  Stendahl  wrote  :  "  Our 
salons  are  more  serious  than  those  of  either 
Germany  or  Italy.'* 

Some  good  results  ensued :  bad  language  was 
more  rarely  heard,  the  noisy  vulgarity  of  manners 
was  toned  down,  and  a  discreet  reserve  became  the 
fashion.  A  lady  of  the  Court  states  that  this  im- 
provement was  entirely  due  to  the  influence  of 
Madame,  "  who  prescribed  a  moderation  of  language 
hitherto  unknown ; " J  she  herself  had  learnt  it  in 
England. 

The  routine  of  the  Due  and  Duchesse  d'Angoul&ne's 
lives  at  the  Tuileries  was  as  unvarying  as  that 
of  a  convent.  They  rose  at  six  o'clock  in  winter 
and  five  in  summer,  and  lighted  their  own  fires. 
They  did  not  live  together,  but  their  habits  were 
the  same.  At  half  past  ten  precisely  they  breakfasted. 
The  meal  was  attended  by  two  of  the  King's 
gentlemen  and  a  few  of  their  own  suite.  The 
presence  of  guests  served  to  prevent  an  undesired 
t£te-a-t$te.  There  were  generally  twelve  places  laid  ; 
never  more  than  twenty-four.  After  the  meal  the 
1  Mme.  d'Agoult,  Mes  souvenirs,  p.  96. 
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Duchesse  and  her  husband  paid  a  visit  to  the  King — 
Madame  sat  down  near   him,  with   her  ladies,    and 
while   he  jested   or   made   instructive   remarks,    she 
worked   at   her   embroidery.     After   twenty   minutes 
of  this  entertainment  she  laid  her  needle*  aside,  rose, 
and   advancing,  curtseyed  low  to  his  Majesty.     He 
was  a  prisoner  to  his  chair,  but  he  raised  her  hand 
to  his  lips  with   inimitable  grace,  as    the   chronicles 
of  the  time  relate,  and  kissed  it  gently.     The  ducal 
pair   then   left   the   apartment,   and    the    King,   left 
alone  with  his  masculine  entourage,  rattled  off  stories 
and  jokes   without   end.     He   was   thoroughly   con- 
versant with  the  chronique  scandaleuse  of  the  reigns 
of  Louis   XIV.  and  XV.,  and  would  run  over  the 
whole  repertoire  and  laughingly  tell  anecdotes  shame- 
less  enough   to   upset   the   equanimity   even   of  the 
women   of  the  late   Court,    had  any   been   present. 
The    minor    poets    and    chroniclers    of    the     Court 
encouraged  him   as  far  as  they  dared.     There  was 
something  revolting  in   the   sight   of  this   old   man, 
with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  spouting  the  tittle-tattle 
of  vice  and  enjoying  ribald  buffoonery.     Such  conduct 
was  incompatible   with   the   dignity  of  his  age  and 
rank,  but  his  audience  was  oblivious  of  the  fact  and 
only  too    anxious   to  stir   him    to    further   sallies   of 
dissolute  wit.     When  this  relaxation  was  exhausted, 
the  King  and  his  followers  would  attend  Mass,  and 
rejoin  the  royal  party  at  the  midday  meal. 

To  all  appearance  the  relations  of  the  family  were 
extremely  cordial,  but  this  was  far  from  being  the 
case  in  reality.  Scenes  and  quarrels  were  frequent. 
Mme.  de  Boigne  wrote :  "  The  home-life  in  the 
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Tuileries  was  anything  but  peaceful ;  though  the 
King  still  made  a  practice  of  discussing  matters 
of  state  in  private ;  complete  rupture  only  came 
about  later."  One  day  the  King  was  suddenly  taken 
ill ;  he  fainted.  A  scene  of  confusion  ensued.  There 
were  hurried  exclamations — cries  of  alarm — someone 
dashed  off  to  summon  the  Princes.  The  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme  flew  to  the  old  man's  side.  She  was 
in  the  act  of  covering  his  hand  with  kisses,  when 
consciousness  returned.  He  pushed  her  roughly  away, 
mumbling  crossly  :  "  Hum  ! — play-acting — they  hate 
me — they  have  only  come  to  make  sure  I  am 
dead!"  i 

Several  stormy  scenes  occurred  about  this  time,  and 
it  is  doubtless  in  allusion  to  these  that  another  diarist 
writes  :  "  I  was  too  often  admitted  to  the  intimate 
conversations  of  the  royal  family,  both  during  their 
exile  and  after  the  Restoration,  to  feel  at  liberty 
even  now  to  divulge  the  many  things  I  remember, 
although  nearly  all  concerned  are  dead."  2 

The  assassination  of  the  Due  de  Berry  was  utterly 
unexpected,  and  came  as  a  frightful  shock  to  his 
relations.  The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  was  summoned 
in  haste,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  witness  the  last 
moments  of  her  brother-in-law  in  the  foyer  of  the 
Opera  House.  The  profound  gloom  of  the  scene 
must  have  recalled  poignant  memories  of  the  past 
and  its  sanguinary  horrors.  The  Court  and  the 
Pavilion  de  Marsan,  as  the  "  ultra  "  political  party  of 
the  Comte  d'Artois  was  named,  held  M.  Decazes 

1  Duchesse  d'Abrantes,  Memoires  sur  la  Restauration,  vi.  37. 

2  Duchesse  de  Gontaut,  Memoires,  p.  240. 
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morally  responsible  for  the  murder.  Madame  la 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  partly  the  idol  and  partly 
the  tool  of  that  faction,  was  urged  by  its  members 
to  procure  the  dismissal  of  the  hated  Minister. 
When  they  imagined  that  her  response  *was  lacking 
in  ardour,  they  resolved  to  compass  his  downfall 
even  without  her  help.  The  King  was  approached  ; 
his  answer  was  unfavourable,  but  they  declined  to 
acknowledge  defeat.  Monsieur  then  made  an 
attempt,  and  met  with  no  greater  success.  The 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme  thereupon  felt  the  moment 
had  arrived  to  declare,  herself  openly  on  the  side 
of  her  husband  and  father-in-law.  When  the  King 
found  himself  confronted  with  this  embassy  composed 
of  his  own  family  he  frowned  heavily  and  manifested 
his  annoyance.  Madame,  "  the  man  of  the  family," 
hastened  to  open  her  mission.  After  uttering  a  few 
words  of  respect  and  affection,  she  approached  the 
subject  they  all  had  so  much  at  heart :  "  Sire,  if 
you  do  not  take  heed,  we  shall  bring  upon  ourselves 
a  second  Revolution.  I  conjure  you  to  prevent  a 
calamity  so  wide-reaching,  while  there  is  yet  time. 
Your  throne  needs  the  support  of  all  the  Royalists  : 
M.  Decazes  has  so  seriously  affronted  them  that 
they  refuse  to  follow  his  lead.  He  has  forfeited  his 
place  in  the  Ministry :  I  pray  you,  order  him  to 
relinquish  it,  that  further  crime  may  be  avoided  ; 
by  so  doing  you  will  secure  the  union  of  the  whole 
Royalist  party  in  defence  of  the  throne." 

The  King  was  visibly  vexed  and  agitated,  and 
had  hard  work  to  contain  himself.  He  managed, 
however,  to  preserve  his  dignity :  "  My  daughter," 
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he  replied,  "  the  Comte  Decazes  has  upheld  my 
authority  in  the  face  of  those  who,  whatever  their 
past  services  to  the  monarchy  have  been,  are  now 
in  rebellion  against  the  law,  and  have  endeavoured 
openly  to  constrain  me  to  a  line  of  action  of  which  I 
disapprove.  He  has  been  a  faithful  Minister,  and 
has  carried  out  my  will  and  my  orders.  The 
Chambers  are  free  to  think  differently,  but  that 
my  family  should  venture  to  do  so  is  an  offence 
against  my  Person  and  my  authority." 

Louis  XVIII.,  during  the  course  of  this  oration, 
had  gradually  become  heated  and  raised  his  voice. 
The  Comte  d'Artois  now  declared  he  would  leave 
the  Tuileries  if  M.  Decazes  appeared  again  as 
Minister.  Then  the  King's  anger  burst  out.  He 
gave  way  to  one  of  those  frenzies  which  convulsed 
him  when  his  will  was  crossed,  and  spoke  bitter 
words  against  those  who  accused  his  favourite.  At 
last,  exhaustion  reduced  him  to  silence,  and  with 
quivering  lips  he  turned  to  the  Duchesse.  She 
felt  the  moment  had  arrived  for  the  final  argu- 
ment. "  Sire,"  she  cried,  tears  bedewing  her  cheeks 
and  sobs  shaking  her  from  head  to  foot,"  God  has 
sent  our  family  so  much  sorrow;  permit  unity  at 
least  to  console  us.  Join  with  us,  and  do  not  deny 
us  this  favour." 

The  interview  had  been  most  painful.  The  King, 
worn  out  by  the  struggle,  yielded.  Such  weakness 
could  only  lead  eventually  to  abdication.  From  that 
moment  the  Pavilion  de  Marsan  triumphed,  and 
wielded  a  power  which  increased  with  every  day 
of  the  King's  subsequent  life. 
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The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme's  next  occupation  was 
a  singular  one.  M.  de  Vitrolles  sought  her  out,  and 
informed  her  that  he  had  suggested  to  Monsieur 
the  idea  of  contracting  a  second  alliance.  It  was 
desirable  that  the  line  of  the  Bourbons*  should  be 
further  continued,  as  the  Due  de  Berry  had  perished 
and  Madame  herself  remained  childless.  He  named 
the  Princess  whom  he  thought  qualified  to  become 
Queen  of  France  in  the  natural  course  of  events  : 
Princesse  de  Lucques,  formerly  Queen  of  Etruria, 
daughter  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain  and  Queen  Maria 
Pia,  and  widow  of  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
She  had  a  son  twenty  years  of  age.  If  no  Prince 
should  be  born  of  a  union  with  the  Comte  d'Artois, 
this  lineal  descendant  of  Louis  XIV.  might  fittingly 
succeed  to  the  throne  of  France,  after  the  brother 
and  nephew  of  Louis  XVIII. 

As  the  Duchesse  dAngoul£me  believed  the  project 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  House,  she  gave  it  her 
approbation  without  pausing  to  reflect  whether 
France  would  endorse  her  opinion  ;  but  on  second 
thoughts  the  objections  struck  her  forcibly,  and  she 
did  her  utmost  to  dissuade  Monsieur.  "It  would 
have  been  too  painful  for  her  to  have  to  yield  pre- 
cedence to  another  Princess,  and  Monsieur,  who 
loved  her  very  dearly,  for  that  reason  if  for  no  other, 
declined  to  consider  the  subject/' l 

The   birth   of  a  son   to   the   Duchesse   de    Berry 
presently  consigned  the  idea  to  oblivion.     The  clouds 
were  lifted  from  Madame's  horizon,  and  once  again 
she  was  able  to  look  confidently  into  the  future. 
1  Comtesse  de  Boigne,  Memoires,  ii.  148. 
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Her  delight  was  touching. 

"It  is  difficult  to  picture  the  pathos  of  that  hard, 
cold  countenance  illumined  at  last  by  pure,  natural, 
womanly  joy,  after  the  trials  she  had  been  called 
upon  to  endure.  She  would  sit  for  hours  nursing 
the  royal  babe  on  her  lap,  holding  him  up  to  the 
admiration  of  all,  and  seeming  to  say  :  "At  last 
our  cup  of  sorrow  has  run  dry ;  after  this  signal 
mark  of  favour,  we  may  surely  rely  upon  the  Divine 
bounty ! " I 

Alas  for  such  hopes  ! 

The  story  of  the  Spanish  War  of  1823  is  well- 
known.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  refer  to  its 
cause  or  its  history.  Louis  XVIII.  appointed  the 
Due  d'Angouleme  to  the  command  of  the  French 
Army.  The  choice  had  been  made  in  family 
conclave,  and  Madame's  desire  to  see  her  husband 
earn  his  laurels  had  doubtless  been  a  potent  factor ; 
for  the  Prince's  military  record  did  not  qualify  him 
for  any  command,  even  an  inferior  one.  It  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  General  Guilleminot  was  assigned 
as  chief  of  the  staff,  with  orders  to  counsel  and  direct 
him.  This  was  following  the  precedent  of  Napoleon, 
who  gave  the  future  Marshal  Due  de  Tarente  as 
coadjutor  to  his  son-in-law,  Prince  Eugene  de 
Beauharnais,  in  1809. 

The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  accompanied  her 
husband  as  far  as  Bayonne,  and  remained  there  for 
a  time,  to  be  near  at  hand,  while  he  pursued  his  way 
into  the  depths  of  mysterious  Spain  at  the  head  of 
the  Army  of  France.  Mme.  de  Boigne  informs  us 
1  Chancelier  Pasquier,  Memoires,  iv.  464. 
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that  "  she  was,  as  always,  much  more  gracious,  away 
from  Paris,"  and  she  therefore  made  a  good  impres- 
sion in  the  town,  before  returning  to  the  capital. 

She  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  :  the  French 
were  well  received  in  Spain,  and  everything  went 
like  the  proverbial  marriage-bell ;  the  successful  march 
of  the  Army  reflected  credit  on  its  commander,  who 
manifested  sound  common  sense.  The  capture  of 
TrocadeVo  gained  him  great  praise.  "He  certainly 
deserved  some  commendation  ;  but  foolish  enthusiasts 
compared  him  to  his  advantage  with  the  great  captains 
of  the  world's  history ;  they  declared  he  had  suc- 
ceeded where  Napoleon  had  failed.  .  .  ." x  Military 
men  did  not  agree.  Marshal  de  Castellane,  whose 
manner  of  expressing  himself  was  as  blunt  as  that 
of  the  Due  de  Raguse,  says  :  "  The  Generalissimo 
is  a  mere  tool  and  does  not  know  it.  He  protects 
those  who  usurp  his  position,  with  all  the  heedlessness 
of  an  honest  nature,  and  thinks  himself  quite  a 
wonder."2 

The  throne  of  the  Bourbons  was  consolidated  by 
the  easy  success  of  the  campaign.  Happiness  melted 
Madame  until  her  countenance  positively  shone. 
But  relief  from  anxiety  did  not  make  her  more 
courteous  towards  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  was  responsible  for  the 
campaign. 

As  her  husband's  laurels  were  due  to  him  as  well 

1  Due  de  Raguse,  Memoires,  vii.  303.   u.  .  .  .  Nonsense,"  adds 
the  Marshal ;  u  the  slightest  reflection  would  demonstrate  the 
absurdity  of  such  a  thing." 

2  Marechal  de  Castellane,  Journal,  i.  460. 
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as  the  reconciliation  of  the  Army  to  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  he  might  justly  have  thought  himself 
entitled  to  some  mark  of  recognition  from  her ;  but, 
by  the  curious  irony  of  Fate,  it  was  upon  his  devoted 
shoulders  that  the  storm  burst.  The  great  author  has 
set  down  the  story  of  his  disappointment  in  his  own 
words:  "On  the  receipt  of  the  telegraphic  despatch 
announcing  the  rescue  of  the  King  of  Spain  we 
Ministers  rushed  to  the  castle.  There  I  felt  a 
sudden  presentiment  of  my  downfall ;  it  was  like  a 
bucket  of  cold  water  down  my  back,  for  the  King 
and  Monsieur  took  no  notice  of  us.  Madame  la 
Duchesse  dAngouleme,  delirious  with  joy  at  the 
success  of  her  husband,  had  no  eyes  for  anybody. 
This  extraordinary  woman  wrote  a  letter  on  the 
subject  of  the  deliverance  of  Ferdinand  of  which  the 
conclusion  was  in  the  following  terms  :  *  It  is  then 
proved  that  a  King  in  misfortune  can  be  saved ! ' 
The  expression  is  sublime,  from  the  lips  of  the 
daughter  of  Louis  XVI." 

Chateaubriand  is  carried  away  by  chivalrous  senti- 
ment, for  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  exclamation  is  not 
only  far  from  sublime,  but  is  singularly  inappropriate. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  small  praise  to  infer  that  a  man, 
be  he  king  or  subject,  is  incapable  of  saving  himself 
from  trouble  which  he  has  brought  on  his  own  head, 
and  secondly,  a  comparison  between  Louis  XVI.  and 
Ferdinand  VII.  is  very  unflattering  to  the  former. 
"  The  following  Sunday  I  went,"  continues  Chateau- 
briand, "  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  royal  family  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Council.  The  august  Princess 
said  a  gracious  word  to  each  of  my  colleagues  :  to  me, 
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not  one  syllable.  I  was  not  thought  worthy  of  such 
a  favour.  Surely  the  silence  of  the  orphan  of  the 
Temple  should  not  give  offence  ; "  I  which  is  a  polite 
way  of  implying  that  it  was  to  the  last  degree  offen- 
sive. Chateaubriand  was  always  acutely  sensitive  to 
the  ingratitude  of  the  Bourbons,  though  he  must 
have  known  full  well  that  that  trait  of  character  is 
the  peculiarity  of  Princes.2  The  Dauphine  should 
have  felt  that  greater  graciousness  is  required  of 
a  Princess  than  of  ordinary  mortals,  and  that  it  is 
unwise  to  wound  any  man — genius,  minister,  or  smaller 
fry.  Madame  was  indeed  surprisingly  deficient  in 
knowledge  of  the  world.  Unlike  Louis  XIV.,  who 
liked  to  be  surrounded  by  all  the  wit  and  genius 
of  the  age,  she  did  not  care  for  clever  people. 
Mme.  de  Boigne  remarks  that  her  mother,  Mme. 
d'Osmond,  was  the  only  person  of  distinguished 
mental  attainments  tolerated  by  Madame.  The 
great  literary  reputation  of  Chateaubriand  oppressed 
her,  and  she  sought  to  rid  herself  of  him.  It  is  said, 
though  the  celebrated  author  has  not  mentioned  it  in 
his  Mtmoires,  that  he  was  anxious  to  be  restored 
to  favour,  and  that  to  compass  his  object  he  privately 
counselled  the  Duchesse  d'Angoul£me  to  lay  claim 

1  Chateaubriand,  Memoires  d'outre-tombe,  iv.  286  (ed.  Eire). 

2  He  wrote  :  ll  At  Paris,  in  1823,  Monsieur  le   Dauphin  be- 
haved with  great  rigour  to  that  honest  soldier  (Marshal  Victor). 
It  was  very  forgiving  of   this  Due   de  Bellune  to  repay   the 
Prince's     ingratitude    with    such    single  -  minded    devotion  ! " 
(Memoires  d'outre-tombe,  iii.  500).     But    Chateaubriand  himself 
was  quite  as  generous  to  the   Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  whose 
thanklessness  was  as  marked  as  her  husband's,  though  his  own 
devotion  was  perhaps  less  long-suffering  than  the  old  Marshal's. 
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to  the  little  kingdom  of  Navarre,  which  could  hardly 
have  been  refused,  after  her  husband's  successful 
campaign.  But  the  Duchesse  very  rightly  rejected 
the  proposition,  and  treated  it  with  complete  disdain. 

The  Due  d'Angouleme  returned  to  Paris  on 
December  2nd,  the  anniversary  of  the  coronation  of 
Napoleon  and  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  The  day  had 
been  carefully  selected.  The  Prince's  triumphal  entry 
was  meant  to  efface  the  memories  of  1804  and  1805 
by  its  brilliancy.  The  victorious  hero  of  the  Tro- 
cad^ro  consented  unwillingly  to  this  bombastic  per- 
formance ;  as  he  mounted  his  horse  at  the  Porte 
Maillot,  he  exclaimed  crossly  :  "  They  want  me  to 
behave  like  a  Don  Quixote!"  On  his  arrival  at  the 
Tuileries  his  uncle  embraced  him  and  said  unctu- 
ously, purposely  borrowing  the  words  addressed  by 
Napoleon  to  his  soldiers  after  Austerlitz  :  "  My  son, 
I  am  satisfied  with  you ! "  Too  much  importance 
was  assigned  to  the  Spanish  success.  The  veterans 
of  the  Army  were  contemptuous,1  Marshal  Oudinot 
who  had  taken  part  in  this  military  walk-over,  said  : 
"The  annoying  thing  is  that  these  folk  think  they 
have  really  been  through  a  campaign !  "  2 

The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  was  as  enraptured  at 
her  husband's  triumph  as  she  had  been  delighted  to 
see  the  Bourbon  Ferdinand  VII.  restored  to  the 
throne  of  Spain.  One  wonders  whether  she  really 
believed  in  her  husband's  prowess.  Flattery  is  sweet, 
and  she  certainly  did  not  consider  whether  the  cam- 

1  Marechal  de  Castellane,  Journal,  i.  466-467. — Chancelier 
Pasquier,  Memoir es,  v.  537. 

1  Chancelier  Pasquier,  Memoires,  v.  537. 
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paign  had  been  easy  or  difficult.  She  probably 
originated  the  idea  of  appointing  the  Dauphin 
Generalissimo  of  the  French  Army.  It  was  dis- 
cussed, but  the  King,  much  as  he  delighted  to  honour 
his  nephew,  knew  his  limitations  too  well*  and  declined 
the  proposal  point-blank :  compliments  as  many  as 
were  desired — but  no  power!  The  Due  d'Angou- 
leme,  disappointed,  flirted  with  the  Opposition  and 
said  many  unwise  things,  while  the  Princess,  with  her 
usual  blind  trust  in  the  Divine  right  of  Kings,  remained 
faithful  to  the  Government  and  Louis  XVIII.,  and 
said  nothing. 

She  now  threw  herself  more  and  more  into  the 
practices  of  her  religion — surrounded  herself  with 
priests,  went  to  church  at  all  hours,  and  became  a 
confirmed  dtvote.  That  year  1824,  at  the  ceremony 
in  the  basilica  of  Saint- Denis  in  commemoration 
of  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  her  grief  was  more 
boisterous  than  ever.  Prince  Charles  Albert,  who  had 
fought  at  Trocade"ro  and  come  on  to  Paris  afterwards, 
wrote  :  "As  long  as  I  live  I  shall  remember  that 
grilled  tribune,  all  hung  with  black,  where  Madame 
la  Dauphine  sat  and  sobbed  aloud  while  the  last 
words  of  her  father  were  read."  I 

A  further  misfortune  befell  her  the  same  year. 
Louis  XVIII.  was  growing  weaker  day  by  day.  In 
September  the  doctors  announced  that  the  end  was 

1  Costa  de  Beauregard,  La  jeunesse  du  Roi  Charles- Albert, 
p.  327.  Note  that  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  had  no  right  to 
the  title  of  Dauphine,  then.  She  only  acquired  it  after  the 
death  of  Louis  XVIII.,  when  Monsieur,  Comte  d'Artois,  suc- 
ceeded as  King  of  France  and  his  son,  the  Due  d'Angouleme, 
became  Dauphin. 
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near.  The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  manifested  great 
sorrow.  "  I  used  to  go  every  day "  writes  M. 
Pasquier,  "  to  the  room  adjoining  the  King's 
chamber  .  .  .  and  I  could  see  Madame's  evident 
preoccupation,  and  the  swollen  eyes  that  betokened 
her  distress."  For  Madame,  notwithstanding  frequent 
disagreements  with  her  uncle,  was  tenderly  attached 
to  him  and  could  not  bear  to  watch  him  passing 
beyond  her  ken.  She  was,  moreover,  greatly  worried 
because  he  persisted  in  declining  the  Last  Sacra- 
ments. She  begged  him  to  receive  them,  but  the 
dying  man  replied  :  "  It  is  not  yet  time,  dear  niece 
— do  not  be  anxious." 

The  King's  condition  grew  hourly  worse,  but 
Madame  feared  to  speak  again.  It  was  then  sug- 
gested that  Mme.  du  Cay  la,  who  possessed  great 
influence  over  the  King,  should  make  the  attempt. 
It  was  a  curious  position  for  the  favourite  in  that 
sacred  hour.  However,  the  proposal  was  adopted 
and  the  King  proved  amenable.1  Madame's  anxiety 
was  allayed;  she  expressed  her  gratitude  to  the 
former  mistress  of  the  Due  de  Rovigo.  M.  Pasquier 
thinks  that  it  was  through  this  transaction,  combined 
with  the  powerful  support  of  Comte  Sosthene  de  La 
Rochefoucauld,  that  Mme.  du  Cayla  attained  the 
position  at  Court  which  she  afterwards  held.  The 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme  "not  only  tolerated  her 
presence,  but  even  showed  her  some  kindness."2 
Hitherto  she  had  treated  her  with  marked  coldness, 

1  See  Due  de  Raguse,  Memoires,  vii.  312,  and  our  work  on 
Les  favorites  de  Louis  XVI II.,  pp.  264-269. 
8  Chancelier  Pasquier,  Memoires,  vi.  9. 
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and  had  forbidden  her  lady-in-waiting,  Mme.  d' Agoult, 
to  frequent  her  society.  As  she,  however,  declined 
to  be  coerced,  Madame  broke  off  her  own  friendship 
with  the  lady-in-waiting,  and  discontinued  her  custom 
of  going  to  her  apartment  at  night  fora  half-hour's 
gossip  before  retiring. 

As  soon  as  the  doctor,  whose  fingers  were  on  the 
King's  pulse,  announced  that  the  heart  had  ceased  to 
beat,  Madame — dynastic,  formal,  and  Bourbon  before 
all  things — rose  and  curtsied  profoundly  to  Monsieur, 
now  the  King.  Even  at  this  supreme  moment, 
Etiquette  held  her  in  its  thrall. 

"  In  the  lifetime  of  Louis  XVIII.,"  says  M. 
Pasquier,  "  Madame  la  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  as  the 
daughter  of  a  King,  had  taken  precedence  of  her 
husband.  The  case  was  now  reversed.  Immediately 
after  the  decease,  when  the  royal  family  left  the 
apartment  in  which  the  monarch  had  breathed  his 
last,  the  Due  d'Angouleme  was  falling  into  his  accus- 
tomed place  behind  his  wife,  when  she,  stepping 
quickly  aside,  said  :  '  After  you,  Monsieur  le  Dauphin.' 
This  shows  it  had  already  been  decided  he  should 
assume  that  title."  x 

These  preliminaries  accomplished,  she  allowed  her 
tears  to  flow.  There  were  present  the  royal  family, 
several  priests,  Dr.  Portal,  other  doctors,  and  the 
personal  attendants  of  the  late  King.  The  Due 
Charles  de  Damas  entered  the  salon  of  the  aides-de- 
camp, and  with  quivering  lips  proclaimed :  "  Gentle- 
men, the  King  is  dead ! "  The  next  moment  the 

1  Chancelier  Pasquier,  Memoires,  vi.  9-10,  note. — See  also 
Comtesse  de  Boigne,  Memoires,  iii.  156. 
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great  folding-doors  were  thrown  open ;  an  usher 
announced  in  stentorian  tones :  "  Gentlemen,  the 
King!"  and  Charles  X.,  supported  on  either  side  by  the 
Due  and  Duchesse  d'Angoul£me,  shuffled  in,  mopping 
his  eyes  and  blowing  his  nose,  to  receive  the  con- 
gratulations of  those  present.1 

While  the  deceased  King  was  abandoned  for  the 
new  sovereign,  and  the  courtiers  were  putting  into 
practice  the  old  formula,  "  The  King  is  dead,  long 
live  the  King ! "  the  royal  family,  in  accordance  with 
established  custom,  which  prescribed  that  they  should 
immediately  leave  the  precincts  where  a  King  had 
breathed  his  last,  entered  the  carriages  ordered  to 
convey  them  to  Saint-Cloud  and  drove  away.  Mean- 
while a  devoted  Royalist,  the  Marquis  de  V6rac,  crept 
back  to  his  revered  master's  side  and  gave  way  to 
uncontrollable  grief  at  sight  of  the  isolation  reigning  in 
the  death  chamber:  "Louis  XVIII.  lay  on  the  bed, 
deserted ;  no  priest,  not  even  a  servant,  watched  by 
him  ;  the  upholsterer  who  was  draping  the  walls  with 
black  had  thrown  his  coat  on  the  body  of  the  King 
of  France."  2 

1  For  the  death  of  Louis  XVIII.  see  Due  de  Raguse, 
Memoires,  vii.  312  ;  General  de  Saint- Chamans,  Memoires, 
pp.  465-468  ;  Duchesse  de  Gontaut,  Memoires,  p.  246  ;  Comtesse 
de  Boigne,  Memoires,  iii.  158. 

3  Comte  de  Rouge,  Le  Marquis  de  Verac  et  ses  amis,  p.  257. 
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Accession  of  Charles  X. — Madame  la  Dauphine  endeavours  to 
moderate  the  excessive  zeal  of  the  Royalists — Admission  of 
the  Due  d'Angouleme  to  the  Council — Madame  la  Dauphine 
proposes  that  the  King  should  make  a  solemn  entry  into 
Paris — Enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  Charles  X. — Consecra- 
tion of  the  King  at  Rheims — Enthusiasm  wanes  :  but  Madame 
fails  to  observe  it — She  purchases  an  estate  at  Villeneuve- 
1'Etang — Her  intentional  rudeness  to  the  Due  de  Richelieu 
— Receptions  at  Court — Madame  la  Dauphine  becomes 
vaguely  conscious  of  the  people's  dissatisfaction — Hostile 
shouts  at  a  review  :  disbanding  of  the  Garde  nationale — 
The  King  makes  a  progress  through  the  Eastern  Provinces 
— Madame  at  Varennes — Unpleasant  reception  at  Nancy  : 
Madame  sheds  tears — Election  of  General  Clausel — 
Polignac's  Ministry  ;  apprehensions  of  the  Princess. 

FOR  some  years  before  the  actual  accession  of 
Charles  X.  his  influence  had  entirely  over- 
ruled the  authority  of  his  brother ;  he  had  been  the 
real  power  behind  the  throne.  Encouraged  by  her 
success  in  securing  the  dismissal  of  M.  Decazes,  the 
Dauphine  aspired  to  the  position  of  head  of  the  ultra- 
Royalist  party,  though  deprecating  public  recognition 
of  the  fact.  But  she  possessed  neither  the  sound 
common  sense  nor  the  open  mind  necessary  to  qualify 
for  a  paramount  position  over  a  political  faction  ;  she 
was,  in  fact,  so  biassed  that  she  could  see  but  one  side. 
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For  her  the  Royalist  party  was  France.  She  con- 
sidered no  section  of  society  deserving  of  recognition 
except  the  antiquated  remnants  of  the  ancien  regime ; 
and  in  the  narrow  circle  of  the  royal  family  and  the 
Court,  no  one  was  bold  enough  to  open  her  eyes. 
She  loved  to  be  the  object  of  the  homage  of  those 
followers,  more  devoted  than  wise,  of  whom  the  Comte 
d'Artois  had  once  proudly  said  :  "  They  are  our 
people,"  and  craved  to  be  recognised  as  their  chief. 
As  such  she  was  occasionally  obliged  to  restrain 
their  embarrassing  zeal,  though  private  inclination 
would  have  led  her  to  allow  it  free  rein.  Though 
devoid  of  political  flair,  some  inner  consciousness 
warned  her  that  those  friends  who  had  profited  even 
less  than  herself  from  the  instruction  of  past  events 
were  imprudent  in  their  conduct.  Her  knowledge 
was  only  relative ;  yet,  however  meagre,  it  was  still 
superior  to  theirs.  But  she  was  not  proof  against 
flattery.  Thus  she  approved  the  transfer  of  the 
Naval  College  from  Brest  to  Angoul£me,  because  it 
conferred  lustre  on  the  name  of  her  husband,  Due 
d'Angouleme,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  France  ;  it  did 
that,  certainly,  but  it  also  enhanced  the  importance  of 
M.  Dubouchage,  Minister  of  Marine.1  After  the 
return  of  the  Due  d'Angouleme  from  Spain,  she 
hankered  to  hear  his  name  for  ever  on  the  lips  of 
the  people.  She  did  her  best  to  keep  him  before  the 
public  eye.  Her  influence  no  doubt  led  Charles  X.  to 
allow  his  son  to  enter  the  Privy  Council — though 
some  writers  have  instanced  it  as  a  trick  of  M.  de 
Villele,  who  desired  to  make  him  his  tool  and  use  him 
1  Due  de  Raguse,  Memoires}  vii.  225. 
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for  his  own  purposes,  instead  of  leaving  him  free  to 
air  his  Radical  theories.  M.  de  Villele,  it  is  suggested, 
praised  the  Prince's  talents  to  the  King  and  advised 
him  to  include  him  in  the  Council.  Charles  X.  was 
caught  in  the  trap.  The  Dauphin  had  some  suspicion, 
but  the  King  commanded  and  he  obeyed,  though, 
conscious  of  incapacity,  he  was  content  to  be  a  silent 
member.  Still,  every  anti-liberal  measure  passed  was 
credited  to  the  Prince.  His  popularity  waned  in 
consequence,  and  M.  de  Villette's  object  was  gained. 
While  the  Dauphin  shared  the  deliberations  of  the 
Privy  Council,  the  Dauphine  was  supreme  in  the 
family  circle.  It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that 
the  courtiers  found  the  juvenile  title  of  Dauphine 
rather  inapplicable  to  the  hard-faced  woman  of  fifty, 
and  it  sounded  somewhat  strange  to  modern  ears  :  * 
but  Madame  seemed  in  no  way  troubled  by  the 
incongruity,  and,  indeed,  probably  never  noticed  it. 

Her  well-known  feeling  for  antiquated  monarchical 
customs  impelled  her  to  urge  the  new  King  to  make 
a  solemn  entry  into  his  capital. 

The  27th  of  September  was  the  date  chosen. 

Madame,  following  the  royal  procession  in  a  coach, 
noted  with  delirious  joy  every  acclamation  of  the 
enthusiastic  crowd  which  had  assembled,  in  spite  of 
torrential  rain,  to  do  honour  to  Charles  X.  The 
King  desired  popularity  most  ardently,  and  his  cup 
must  have  been  full  that  day,  for  he  certainly  was 
welcomed  beyond  all  anticipation.  He  was  to  learn 
only  too  soon  that  popularity  lightly  earned  is  like- 
wise lightly  held  ;  his  awakening  from  dreams  of  the 
1  Mme.  d'Agoult,  Mes  souvenirs,  p.  275. 
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love  of  a  people  was  to  be  a  rude  and  sanguinary 
experience. 

The  Dauphine  now  looked  forward  to  days  of 
peaceful  prosperity.  She  failed  to  observe  the  cloud, 
no  larger  than  a  man's  hand,  already  collecting  on  the 
horizon.  Although  she  was  "  not  fond  of  priests  "  I 
she  was  in  favour  of  the  retrograde  movement  towards 
ultramontane  principles  and  autocratic  power  which 
the  clergy  sought  to  impose  upon  Charles  X. ;  and  she 
was  entirely  at  the  behest  of  the  Congregation.  This 
so-called  Congregation,  originally  founded  by  the  Abbe* 
Legris-Duval,  was  the  instrument  of  the  domination 
of  the  Jesuits  in  France.  Special  importance  accrued 
to  it  from  the  social  rank  of  its  members ;  its  influence 
over  Charles  X.  was  paramount.  The  moving  spirits 
were  Pere  Ronsin  and  Pere  Loriquet. 

At  their  suggestion  it  was  decided  to  make  the 
anointing  of  the  new  King  an  occasion  of  public 
ceremony.  The  Dauphine  literally  purred  with 
delight  at  the  thought  that  her  uncle  and  father-in- 
law  was  about  to  return  to  the  monarchical  tradition 
of  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  anointing  with  the 
holy  oils,  which  Louis  XVIII.  had  disregarded. 
Such  words  as  le  tombeau  de  Saint -Remi>  le 
bapt£me  de  Clovis^  la  Sainte- Ampoule,  exercised  a 
fascination  over  her  which  she  dreamed  of  seeing 
shared  by  the  masses.  The  journey  to  Rheims  was 
arranged. 

In  the  course  of  the  preparations  Madame  found 
various  opportunities  of  exhibiting  her  profound 
knowledge  of  ceremonial  and  etiquette.  She  ran- 
1  Comtesse  de  Boigne,  iii.  214. 
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sacked  old  books  and  parchments  to  find  forgotten 
rites  and  customs — but  unfortunately  her  knowledge 
of  human  nature  was  at  fault  and  the  obsolete 
ceremonies  which  appealed  so  greatly  to  herself  were 
out  of  touch  with  modern  ideas ;  they  appeared  only 
tiresome  and  absurd  to  the  majority  of  the  people. 
Neither  Princess,  nor  King,  nor  Court  grasped  the 
expediency  of  marching  with  the  times. 

Had  she  been  less  befogged  by  her  own  com- 
placent imaginings,  the  Dauphine  must  have  been 
struck  by  the  change  in  the  feeling  of  the  populace 
when  the  King  re-entered  Paris  after  the  journey  to 
Rheims.  Beyond  the  pre-arranged  plaudits  of  a 
certain  section,  the  people  were  not  only  cold,  but 
inclined  to  take  umbrage.  .  .  .  "  But  the  contrast," 
writes  an  eye-witness,  comparing  this  procession  with 
the  King's  first  solemn  entry  into  Paris,  "  was  not  for 
every  eye  to  see ;  neither  the  sovereign  nor  his 
immediate  entourage  observed  anything." I  Another 
witness  remarked  :  "  Those  who  were  not  wilfully 
blind  noticed  the  unpopularity  which  was  insen- 
sibly replacing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  early  days 
of  the  reign."  2  Madame,  who  only  saw  what  suited 
her,  remained  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  change,  and 
the  few  who  were  wiser  either  said  nothing  or,  if 
they  did,  were  not  attended  to. 

The  Dauphine  therefore,  in  happy  security  as  to 
the  future,  busied  herself  with  plans  for  the  training  of 
the  little  Due  de  Bordeaux.  She  had  to  regretfully 
point  out  certain  lapses  of  Etiquette  on  the  part  of  the 

1  Comte  d'Haussonville,  Majeunesse^  pp.  137-139. 
3  Chancelier  Pasquier,  Memoires,  vi.  40. 
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young  mother,  and  for  herself  sought  peace  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  simple  life.  At  Saint-Cloud  she 
would  rise  at  daybreak,  and  passing  by  the  guard- 
room, where  the  sentries  turned  out  to  present  arms, 
stroll  under  the  trees,  enjoying  the  fresh  morning 
air.  Book  in  hand,  her  favourite  spaniel  running  on 
ahead,  a  footman  following  a  few  paces  behind,  she 
would  wander  aimlessly  along  the  scented  paths, 
immersed  in  thought.  The  King  did  not  care  for 
Saint-Cloud,  and  seldom  went  there  for  more  than 
a  few  days  at  a  time.  She  did  not  find  the  repose 
she  craved  when  the  Court  was  in  residence ;  on  the 
other  hand,  had  she  gone  there  often  alone,  gossips 
would  have  been  prompt  to  hint  at  differences  among 
the  royal  family.  These  considerations  led  her  to 
purchase  the  estate  and  castle  of  Villeneuve-l'Etang,1 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Versailles.  Those  gloomy 
fears  which  come  to  every  disillusioned  woman  who 
has  experienced  the  rebuffs  of  fortune  and  is  unable 
or  unwilling  to  seek  relief  in  dissipation,  were 
beginning  to  lay  encroaching  fingers  upon  her ; 
doubtless  she  longed  for  a  solitude  in  which  she 
might  dream  of  the  peace  of  a  life  led  apart  from 
the  glamour  of  the  throne. 

She  loved  Villeneuve-FEtang,  and  retired  thither 
as  often  as  her  duties  allowed.  In  memory  perhaps 
of  her  mother's  parties  for  children  at  the  Trianon, 
she  would  invite  the  best  pupils  from  Saint- Denis 
and  Ecouan  and  throw  her  park  open  to  their  joyous 
sports.  She  presided  in  person  at  the  tea  -  party 
which  brought  a  happy  day  to  its  close,  and  showed 

1  Which  belonged  in  more  recent  years  to  Napoleon  III. 
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in  her  gracious  sympathy  the  maternal  instincts  which 
lay  dormant  in  her  thwarted  nature. 

Milk  and  cream  from  her  country  seat  were  served 
at  her  table  at  the  Tuileries  in  a  silver  jug  placed  at 
her  side,  and  only  shared  by  favoured  friends.  One 
day  she  offered  some  in  such  a  marked  manner  to 
the  persons  sitting  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  Due 
de  Richelieu  that  it  was  impossible  to  attribute 
the  exclusion  of  the  Due  to  oversight.  "  There  was 
an  intentional  insult  in  her  disagreeable  demeanour, 
which  naturally  roused  his  ire."  l 

The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  often  showed  that 
desire  to  be  unpleasant.  She  was  one  of  those  "sour, 
bitter,  and  harsh  natures,  which,  as  Saint  Francois 
de  Sales  says,  inevitably  reflect  sourness  and  bitterness 
on  themselves."  But  she  did  not  care  to  curb  her 
impulses.  It  seemed  almost  as  if,  the  more  she 
immersed  herself  in  prayer  and  meditation,  the  more 
she  divested  herself  of  the  graces  of  womanhood  and 
the  manners  becoming  to  her  station.  Joseph  de 
Maistre  must  have  had  her  in  mind  when  he  wrote : 
"  Does  it  not  look  as  if  God  had  made  religion  for 
quarrelsome  people  ?  "  Private  character  apart,  her 
influence  on  public  affairs  was  dreaded,  for  the  people 
greatly  deprecated  the  growing  interference  of  the 
clergy,  which  was  due  to  her  zealous  support  of  their 
authority.  She  was  to  realise  her  error  too  late  to 
repair  it.  Priestly  authority  is  out  of  place  in  matters 
military,  naval,  and  civil. 

All  murmuring  was  suppressed  at  Court,  but  in 
general  society  there  was  fiery  discontent.  The 
1  Comtesse  de  Boigne,  Souvenirs,  iii.  90. 
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salons  had  become  the  complement  of  the  Chamber ; 
politics  were  hotly  discussed ;  society  had  never 
been  more  brilliant  or  more  intellectual.  People 
met  together,  not  only  to  discuss  the  affairs 
of  the  nation,  but  also  books,  art,  *  and  music ; 
trade  prospered  in  consequence,  and  there  ensued 
that  great  period  of  progress,  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  Charles  X.,  but  which  was  really  of 
internal  growth,  and  was  totally  independent  of  him. 

Court  life  was  as  gloomy  as  social  life  was  brilliant. 
The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  felt  this  vaguely,  and 
as  soon  as  official  mourning  for  Louis  XVIII.  was 
at  an  end,  resolved  to  try  and  restore  a  little 
animation  to  the  gatherings.  Charles  X.,  as  usual, 
agreed  with  her,  and  it  was  settled  that  a  few  parties 
with  private  theatricals  should  be  given,  and  the 
King  should  hold  a  Court  once  a  week.  But  the 
festivities  were  not  a  success  ;  no  one  in  the  royal 
circle  seemed  able  or  willing  to  set  the  tone  of  merry- 
making. The  King  tolerated  the  homage  of  the 
guests  with  a  vague  smile  and  abstracted  eyes.  He 
made  a  tour  of  the  apartments,  saying  a  few  words 
to  all  the  ladies  and  some  of  the  men,  and  then 
retired  to  his  private  rooms  and  sat  down  to  a  card- 
table.  Later  the  ladies  followed,  to  make  their 
curtsies.  Charles  X.  hardly  looked  up  from  his 
game ;  and  the  march-past  of  ladies  in  low  dresses 
— not  very  low,  in  deference  to  the  prim  notions  of 
Madame — went  on  interminably  during  the  royal 
rubber  of  whist. 

The  frigid  atmosphere  inspired  by  the  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme  reacted  upon  herself,  and  her  manner 
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was  worse  than  ever  at  these  receptions.  Conscience 
bade  her  fulfil  the  duty  of  welcoming  her  guests, 
but  shyness  and  embarrassment  made  her  demeanour 
even  more  jerky  and  her  voice  rougher  than  usual. 
She  had  lost  all  look  of  youth,  but  her  features  were 
not  unpleasing.  Her  hair  was  dressed  stiffly,  high 
above  the  forehead,  with  two  enormous  loops 
festooned  on  either  side  of  her  brow,  forming  a 
frame  around  her  temples  and  steel-grey  eyes.1  She 
usually  wore  a  large  diadem,  blazing  with  precious 
stones,  placed  rather  low  in  front  and  surmounted 
by  a  cluster  of  white  ostrich  feathers  ;  a  veil  of  rich 
lace  fell  from  the  back ;  thus,  "  straight  and  stiff 
in  her  Court  dress,"2  she  stood  to  receive  the 
affectionate  worship  of  her  adherents.  Disagreeable 
as  she  seems  to  posterity,  she  was  a  religion  to  her 
party.  Many  of  them  were  moved  to  tears  when 
speaking  of  her;  could  they  but  boast  of  having 
exchanged  one  word  with  her,  they  were  uplifted 
to  Paradise. 

After  she  had  assisted  the  King  to  receive  the 
company,  and  had  addressed  a  sentence  or  two  to 
this  fulsome  crowd  of  sycophants,  she  also  would 
retire,  without  further  ado,  to  her  card-table  in  the 
Galerie  de  Diane. 

The  description  of  the  Due  d'Angoul£me  is  still 
less  attractive.  His  bearing  was  awkward  ;  he  never 
knew  what  to  do  with  his  hands  or  his  hat ;  he  would 
put  on  his  spectacles  and  take  them  off  again  with 
quick,  monkey-like  jerks ;  and  would  attempt  to  play 

1  She  is  thus  depicted  in  Robert  Lefebvre's  superb  picture. 
*  Mme.  d'Agoult,  Mes  souvenirs,  p,  264, 
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aide-de-camp  to  his  wife,  asking  her  wishes  and 
hurrying  from  end  to  end  of  the  castle,1  giggling 
foolishly  as  he  went,  bowing  stiffly  to  the  men,  shyly 
to  the  women,  and  betraying  in  every  nervous 
movement  his  extreme  embarrassment  af  finding  him- 
self in  a  conspicuous  position.  Surely  only  the 
merriment  called  forth  by  mockery  of  one  of  the 
hosts  could  survive  in  such  an  environment. 

Madame's  private  parties  were  quite  as  trying. 
The  witty  Mme.  d'Agoult  shall  give  her  own  account 
of  them  :  <c  These  soire'es  of  the  Dauphine  were  not 
conducive  to  agreeable  conversation.  Although  they 
aimed  at  being  informal,  the  tone  was  frigid  to  the 
last  degree.  The  proceedings  were  as  follows : 
Madame  la  Dauphine  sat  at  one  end  of  a  long, 
almond-shaped  circle,  working  at  her  embroidery. 
The  ladies  were  placed  according  to  precedence, 
those  of  highest  rank  being  nearest  to  the  Dauphine's 
armchair.  It  was  not  considered  Etiquette  to  speak 
to  one's  neighbour  except  in  a  whisper.  The  Princess 
stitched  jerkily  2  at  her  work  and  from  time  to  time 
addressed  an  abrupt  question  to  one  of  the  ladies, 
being  careful  to  give  each  rank  its  turn ;  the  un- 
fortunate one  thus  interpolated  would  return  a  brief 
and  trivial  answer,  amidst  dead  silence,  under  the  fire 
of  all  eyes.  A  little  removed  from  the  feminine 
circle,  the  Dauphin  and  the  Vicomtesse  dAgoult, 
whom  he  had  known  very  well  at  Mitau,  would  play 
a  game  of  chess,  silently,  like  automatons.  At  the 

1  Chateaubriand,  Memoires  d'outre-tombe,  v.  334. 
«  In  1833,  at  Carlsbad,  Chateaubriand  described  "  that  rapid, 
mechanical,  convulsive  action."  (Memoires  d'outre-tombe,  vi.  140.) 
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further  end  of  the  salon  Charles  X.,  equally  silently, 
played  whist.  .  .  .  When  his  rubber  was  over,  the 
King  rose.  .  .  .  Instantly,  as  if  moved  by  a  spring, 
the  Dauphine,  who  had  kept  her  eye  on  the  royal 
game,  rose,  threw  her  work  aside,  and  with  one  look 
dismissed  the  circle."  ' 

Times  and  manners  were  indeed  changed  from 
the  easy  gracious  days  of  Marie-Antoinette.  Some- 
times the  Dauphine  gave  a  ball,  generally  to  celebrate 
a  marriage  or  other  festivity  in  the  family  of  one  of 
her  suite.  The  mother  of  a  bride  thus  honoured 
writes  proudly  :  "  This  was  a  rare  favour,  appreciated 
at  its  full  value."  2  But  the  balls  were  not  much  more 
festive  than  the  parties.  The  guests  hardly  ventured 
to  dance,  and  were  thoroughly  bored,  though  not 
one  would  have  relinquished  the  honour  of  being 
present.  It  is  one  of  the  ignoble  traits  of  human 
nature  that  courtiers  would  far  rather  be  bored  in 
illustrious  company  than  allowed  to  amuse  themselves 
in  their  own  more  modest  circle. 

Madame  la  Dauphine  was,  however,  not  always  con- 
gealed in  her  own  official  ice.  The  bow  must  some- 
times unbend  and  the  mask  occasionally  be  laid  aside. 
There  were  rare  moments  when  the  crushed  femininity 
of  the  Princess  revived.  She  had  a  young  equerry 
called  O'Hdguerty,  son  of  an  equerry  of  the  King, 
whom  all  society  raved  about.  She  liked  to  seat  him 
at  her  side  and  make  him  talk.  Her  maternal  instinct 
seemed  to  yearn  over  him  and  she  rejoiced  in  his 
social  success  and  smartness,  with  all  the  indulgence 

1  Mme.  d'Agoult,  Mes  souvenirs,  p.  272. 

2  Duchesse  de  Reggio,  Recits  de  guerre  ct  de  foyer,  p.  473. 
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sometimes  exhibited  by  a  good  woman  towards  a 
rake.  She  would  even  sympathise  with  his  flirtations, 
and  the  courtiers  marvelled  at  his  temerity  as  they 
watched  him  relating  to  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI. 
anecdotes  such  as  surely  had  never  before  assailed 
the  ears  of  their  august  hearer.  Perhaps  she  used 
her  opportunities  to  give  advice  to  the  young  sinner. 
The  Dauphine  had  occasional  vague  glimmerings 
that  all  was  not  right  in  public  affairs,  and  that  auto- 
cratic power  and  ultramontane  zeal  might  not  be  as 
palatable  to  the  people  as  to  the  royal  family.  Some- 
times she  would  attempt  to  probe  the  feeling  of  the 
nation  through  the  high  functionaries  whom  chance 
placed  in  her  path.  At  Comptegne,  in  particular, 
she  was  fond  of  talking  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Oise, 
M.  de  Puymaigre,  a  man  of  sound  common  sense  and 
intelligence,  in  whom  she  had  great  faith,  possibly 
because  he  was  an  old  dmigrt.  She  would  question 
him  as  to  the  opinions  held  in  his  district,  and  com- 
plain bitterly  of  the  obsequiousness  of  officials  at  the 
Tuileries  and  the  indifference  of  aristocrats  towards 
whatever  did  not  minister  to  their  pleasures.  She 
also  worried  over  the  tendency  of  the  Court  people 
to  place  too  high  a  value  on  mere  wealth,  and  yet 
to  make  marriages  without  inquiring  sufficiently  into 
the  stability  of  the  fortune  and  the  suitability  of  the 
bride — "  and  if  you  please,"  she  would  add,  "  we  shall 
then  be  expected  to  receive  the  creatures."  These 
remarks  were  aimed  at  a  person  whose  name  M.  de 
Puymaigre  withholds ;  no  other  than  the  natural 
daughter  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  whose  fortune  had 
successfully  tempted  a  nobleman  of  high  degree. 
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The  Princess  was  quite  justified  in  her  opinion,  but 
it  might  have  been  more  leniently  expressed,  especi- 
ally as  she  herself  tolerated  several  ladies  of  easy 
morals,  notably  Mme.  la  Baronne  de  Feucheres, 
mistress  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon.  In  the  latter  case 
she  had  been  actuated  by  two  reasons  :  she  wished 
to  please  her  dear  friend,  the  Duchesse  d'Orleans, 
and  she  hoped  gratitude  might  lead  the  favourite 
to  induce  the  old  Due  to  remember  the  House  of 
Orleans  in  his  will.  These  motives  were  more 
dynastic  than  dignified;  the  Dauphine  preferred  to 
keep  the  estate  of  Chantilly  in  the  family. 

Mile.  Pouche",  daughter  of  the  Due  d'Otrante,  who 
became  the  wife  of  M.  de  Terme,  must  not  be  classed 
among  the  ladies  just  mentioned.  Both  she  and  her 
husband  were  of  irreproachable  morals — yet  when 
Madame  la  Dauphine  was  asked  whether  she  would 
receive  her,  she  replied  thoughtfully  :  "  Why  not !  I 
see  so  many  others  !  .  .  ." 

At  Compiegne,  although  the  Dauphine  was  always 
before  the  public,  M.  de  Puymaigre  observes  that  she 
showed  no  self-restraint.  It  was  the  family  failing. 
The  Due  d'Angouleme  and  his  brother,  the  Due  de 
Berry,  were  both  wanting  in  politeness.  Charles  X., 
though  enjoying  the  reputation  of  an  accomplished 
gentleman,  behaved  on  occasion  like  a  stable-boy.1 

*  Especially  when  he  was  busy,  that  is  to  say  hunting  or 
playing  cards.  "  From  time  to  time,  a  discontented  voice  was 
heard,  complaining  of  having  lost  the  rubber  ;  the  partner 
would  make  some  excuse  ;  silence  then  reigned  again  until  the 
end  of  the  next  rubber."  (Mme.  d'Agoult,  Mes  souvenirs,  p.  272.) 
Again  :  "  One  evening  the  King,  after  abusing  M.  de  Verac 
roundly,  wound  up  by  calling  him  coquecigrue  (fatuous  ass).  M. 

18 
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An  unpleasant  experience  was  about  to  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  Dauphine.  She  had  received  private 
intelligence  that  the  Garde  nationale  was  showing 
signs  of  discontent  and  intended  to  hiss  the  Ministry 
at  the  general  review  announced  for*  April  2 9th. 
She  was  much  concerned  at  the  report  and  urged  the 
King  to  postpone  the  review.  This  was,  however, 
not  considered  possible,  and  Charles  X.  endeavoured 
to  reassure  her ;  but  she  remained  painfully  anxious. 
The  review  took  place  in  due  course.  After  the 
King  had  passed,  several  legions  raised  shouts  of: 
"A  bas  les  f  <f suites !  A  das  les  Minis  tres  !  "  The 
Dauphine,  following  in  her  carriage,  drove  through  the 
midst  of  the  clamour,  and  was  greatly  upset  by  it. 
This  infringement  of  the  royal  authority  was  a  grave 
portent  and  carried  her  thoughts  back  to  Revolu- 
tionary times.  In  the  evening,  when  the  Duchesse  de 
Berry  was  venting  her  anger  in  violent  terms,  she 
replied,  "  in  her  usual  short  manner,  that  it  had  been 
bad  enough,  but  she  had  expected  worse  ; "  J  but 

de  Verac  flushed  scarlet  with  anger,  sprang  from  his  seat,  and 
exclaimed  :  '  No,  Sire ;  I  am  not  a  fatuous  ass.  .  .'  "  (Comtesse 
de  Boigne,  Memoir  es}  iii.  170). 

Yet  another  instance  :  At  Prague  in  1833,  "  Profound  silence 
ruled,  broken  only  by  the  rustle  of  the  cards  and  the  angry 
exclamations  of  the  King."  (Chateaubriand,  Memoires  d'outre- 
tombe,  vi.  401.) 

A  last  one  :  Charles  X.,  having  lost  a  rubber  with  M.  de 
Blacas,  became  violently  angry,  and  made  use  of  an  epithet  not 
often  heard  in  drawing-rooms  ;  he  repeated  it  loudly  several 
times  :  the  epithet  was  '  pig ' ! "  (General  Marquis  Armand 
d'Hautpoul,  Souvenirs  sur  la  Revolution,  V Empire,  et  la  Restaura- 
tion.  Paris,  Emile-Paul,  editeur). 

1  Comtesse  de  Boigne,  Memoires,  iii.  207. 
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when  the  King  told  Mme.  de  Gontaut  everything 
had  passed  off  quietly,  she  snorted  :  "  Well,  you  are 
easily  pleased  !  "  I 

She  used  all  her  influence  in  favour  of  disbanding 
the  legions  which  had  thus  broken  discipline  ;  impul- 
sive as  ever,  she  thought  only  of  the  insult  offered 
to  her  family.  She  urged  ;  Charles  X.  consented  ; 
and  thereby  signed  the  death-warrant  of  his  reign 
and  dynasty.  The  events  of  July  could  never  have 
occurred  had  the  Garde  nationale  remained  in 
existence. 

To  neutralise  the  painful  impression  created  by 
the  disturbance  at  the  general  review,  and  also  to 
conciliate  the  Army  in  view  of  the  coup  cfttat  he 
was  meditating,  Charles  X.  paid  a  state  visit  to  the 
camp  of  Saint-Omer.  He  was  so  well  received  that, 
on  the  advice  of  his  Ministers,  he  repeated  the  ex- 
periment the  following  year  and  also  visited  the 
camp  of  Lun^ville ;  at  the  same  time  he  made  a 
progress  through  the  Eastern  Departments,  where 
the  Liberal  spirit  was  rampant.  His  anticipations 
of  winning  them  back  to  their  allegiance  were  not 
realised ;  had  he  been  more  observant,  he  would 
have  seen  the  shadows  gathering  darkly  about  his 
future. 

One  day,  during  the  journey  in  question,  the 
royal  coach  drew  up  at  an  inn.  "  Where  are  we  ?  " 
the  Dauphine  asked,  waking  up  and  yawning  out 
of  the  window.  "  Varennes!"  replied  the  post-boy, 
who  was  taking  out  the  horses.  The  Princess  felt 
as  if  she  were  in  a  bad  dream.  She  looked  and 
1  Duchesse  de  Gontaut,  Memoires,  p.  289. 
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saw  again  the  high-street,  the  steeple  of  the  church, 
the  little  inn,  "  Le  Bras  d'or,"  the  bridge  .  .  . 
everything  just  as  it  was  in  1791.  But  she  also 
was  the  same!  The  blood  flew  to  her  cheeks: 
"Make  haste!  Let  us  go!  Harness*  the  horses! 
For  God's  sake,  not  another  moment  here !  I 
insist ! "  A  sudden  gust  of  fury  expended  itself  in 
imprecations  and  cries  for  vengeance  which  fell  on 
the  astonished  ears  of  the  peaceable  country-folk 
who  had  assembled  to  do  her  honour.  Unfortunately, 
not  one  of  these  frantic  curses  fell  on  deaf  ears ; 
they  were  to  be  recalled  later,  to  the  undoing  of 
the  Bourbons.  .  .  . 

The  Dauphine  was  still  trembling  with  agitation 
over  the  Varennes  incident  when  her  tremors  changed 
suddenly  from  anger  to  fright.  On  arrival  at  Nancy 
she  stepped  on  to  a  balcony,  to  show  herself  to  the 
waiting  crowds  below ;  to  her  horror  she  was  greeted 
with  a  volley  of  groans  and  hisses.  She  retired 
precipitately,  exclaiming  indignantly  that  it  was  as 
bad  as  at  Versailles  in  the  old  days  .  .  .  angry 
tears  sprang  to  her  eyes.  The  irresponsible  crowd 
quickly  changed  from  hissing  to  cheering,  and  the 
Princess  dried  her  eyes.  But  the  knell  had  been 
struck,  and  a  veil  of  melancholy  shrouded  her  spirit 
during  the  remainder  of  the  King's  progress.  She 
dreaded  the  future,  not  only  for  her  father-in-law, 
but  for  his  infant  heir,  the  little  son  of  the  Duchesse 
de  Berry. 

The  nomination  of  General  Clausel  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  was  a  further  shock.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  he  had  expelled  her  from  Bordeaux  in 
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1815,  and  had  been  condemned  to  death  for  the 
act,  but  luck  and  a  friend  successfully  helped  him 
to  evade  justice.  The  election  of  such  a  man  was 
significant.  The  Dauphine  did  not  fail  to  realise 
the  force  of  the  blow,  not  only  to  the  royal  family 
but  also  to  the  monarchy.  The  Due  d'Angouleme 
was  peculiarly  exasperated  at  the  insult  to  his  wife, 
for  whom  his  veneration  was  boundless.  From  that 
moment  he  abandoned  the  last  remnants  of  his 
Liberal  principles  and  became  an  ultra- Royalist. 

The  Dauphine's  apprehensions  were  naturally 
not  allayed.  Private  confabulations  were  held  every 
evening  in  her  apartments  between  the  King,  Arch- 
bishop Latil,1  and  herself;  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
point  out  that  in  these  conclaves  she  led,  the  others 
followed.  A  faithful  servant,  whose  perceptions 
were  not  blinded  by  devotion,  wrote  of  her  some 
years  later,  describing  her  tender  regrets  at  the 
death  of  her  father-in-law :  "  Her  noble  spirit  was 
more  suited  to  family  affection  than  to  political 
combination.  Her  intelligence  was  instinctive  rather 
than  reasoning.  In  some  respects  she  lacked  breadth 

1  Marechal  de  Castellane,  Journal,  ii.  235. — M.  de  Latil, 
Grand  Vicar  of  the  Bishop  of  Vence,  emigrated  in  1790.  He 
became  private  chaplain  to  the  Comte  d'Artois  after  officiating 
at  the  deathbed  of  the  latter's  mistress,  Mme.  de  Polastron, 
and  remained  by  his  side  ever  after.  He  became  successively 
Bishop  of  Chartres  in  1817,  peer  of  France  in  1822,  Count,  and 
Archbishop  of  Rheims  in  1824.  He  administered  the  Holy 
oils  on  the  occasion  of  the  consecration  of  Charles  X.  Chateau- 
briand describes  him  as  follows :  "  toujours  le  prestolet  a  venire 
rondelet,  nez  pointu  et  face  pale." — "  At  the  seminary  he  had 
apparently  subscribed  for  the  bottom  place,  and  sat  there  con- 
tentedly."— Cuvillier-Fleury,  Journal,  i.  164. 
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of  judgment.  She  gave  small  heed  to  a  well- 
balanced  summary  of  opinions ;  she  would  silently 
make  her  decision,  and  stick  to  it  through  thick 
and  thin."  ' 

This  is  merely  a  graceful  way  of  sayjng  that  the 
Princess  listened  to  nobody,  and  was  possessed  by 
that  narrow-minded  obstinacy  which  follows  blindly 
its  own  caprice,  prejudices,  and  political  fancies. 

One  must  admit  that  she  endeavoured  on  several 
occasions  to  moderate  the  reactionary  tendencies  of 
the  King.  Instinct  warned  her  that  a  light  hand 
was  needed :  she  looked  forward  to  being  Queen 
of  France  herself  in  the  fulness  of  time.  Intuition 
prompted  her  to  say,  when  Charles  X.  dismissed 
M.  de  Villele,  that  her  father-in-law  "had  descended 
the  first  step  from  his  throne."  Her  leaning  towards 
prudence  and  procrastination  led  her  to  disapprove 
of  the  appointment  of  M.  de  Polignac,  although  he 
lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy  with  the  royal  family,2 
sharing  their  prejudices,  their  absolutist  tendencies, 
and  their  objection  to  progress. 3  At  Eu,  where, 

1  Marquis  de  Villeneuve,  Charles  X.  et  Louis  XIX.  en  exit, 
p.  190. 

*  "  Polignac,  that  man  whom,  in  consequence  of  a  youthful 
liaison,  the  King,  his  father,  had  imprudently  placed  at  the  head 
of  affairs  .  .  ."  (Comte  d'Haussonville,  Ma  jeunesse,  p.  291). 
M.  de  Vaulabelle  denies  the  relationship.  (Histoire  des  deux 
Restaurations,  vii.  146.)  One  may  recall  the  fact,  however,  that 
Charles  X.  addressed  M.  Jules  de  Polignac  familiarly  in  the 
second  person  singular,  and  they  had  many  points  in  common, 
in  mind  as  in  character. 

s  "  The  Prince  de  Polignac  is  an  ass,  and  shows  it  on  every 
possible  occasion."  (Marechal  de  Castellane,  Journal,  ii.  288.) — 
"  The  Prince  de  Polignac  is  a  sort  of  visionary  who  is  firmly 
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according  to  Cuvillier-Fleury,  who  was  present,  the 
Dauphine  was  receiving  "  rather  cavalierly,"  news 
was  brought  to  her  of  the  formation  of  a  new 
Ministry.  She  could  not  conceal  her  anxiety  as  to 
the  reception  M.  de  Polignac  and  M.  de  Bourmont 
would  meet  with  at  the  hands  of  the  people.  The 
hisses  of  Vincennes  still  sounded  in  her  ears.  .  .  . 
She  even  attempted  to  reason  with  the  King,  but 
he  reassured  her  with  a  smile,  saying,  "  God  is  on 
our  side." 

The  Dauphin  shrugged  his  shoulders,  observing 
that  he  must  reserve  his  opinion,  for  if  he  were  King 
"  it  would  annoy  him  very  much  to  have  his  decisions 
questioned  by  his  family."  1 

convinced  that  he  is  divinely  appointed  to  save  the  monarchy, 
and  is  incapable  of  originating  the  smallest  plan,  or  discussing 
any  idea ;  but,  unconscious  of  his  own  limitations,  he  rejects 
all  advice  and  believes  only  in  himself  and  his  self-appointed 
mission  .  .  ."  (Opinion  of  the  Due  de  Raguse,  reported  by 
Dumont  d'Urville  in  his  Journal).  The  illustrious  sailor  adds 
that  when  Polignac  was  in  prison  at  Vincennes  he  asked  the 
Emperor  to  release  him,  that  he  might  travel  to  England  to 
influence  society  and  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Imperial 
sway.  Napoleon  is  supposed  to  have  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  remarked  :  "  That  Polignac  is  really  an  idiot ;  I  am  sure 
he  means  what  he  says."  Mme.  de  Boigne  agrees  :  "  Accus- 
tomed as  we  were  to  his  absurdities,  he  still  astonished  us 
occasionally.  The  younger  diplomats  would  stand  aghast  at 
the  opinions  he  enunciated,  and  supported  it  must  be  admitted, 
with  some  eloquence  ;  only  common  sense  was  lacking.  .  .  . 
Poor  M.  de  Polignac's  want  of  foresight.  .  .  .  His  brother 
Armand  is  as  idiotic  as  Jules  is  foolish  .  .  ."  (Memoires,  i.  32, 
70,  199).  These  criticisms  are  perhaps  a  little  over-severe,  but 
M.  de  Polignac  was  certainly  deficient  in  brains. 
1  Marechal  de  Castellane,  Journal,  ii.  298. 
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Evidently,  as  Chateaubriand  said,  the  family 
council  "  must  have  hated  people  with  brains ;  they 
showed  strange  partiality  for  those  who  exhibited 
incapacity ! " I 

*  Chateaubriand,  Mtmoires  d'outre-totnbe,  v.  265. 
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Political  blunders — Departure  of  Madame  la  Dauphine  for 
Vichy — The  return  journey — At  Macon  she  is  met  with  the 
news  of  the  publication  of  the  sovereign's  Ordinance — Her 
fears — Result  of  the  Ordinance  in  Paris — The  Due  d'Angou- 
leme  upbraids  the  Due  de  Raguse  in  violent  terms — In- 
capacity of  the  Dauphin — Charles  X.  retires,  first  to  Trianon, 
and  thence  to  Rambouillet — Arrival  of  Madame  la  Dauphine 
at  Rambouillet — Incidents  of  the  journey — Resignation  of 
the  Princess  to  renewed  misfortune — Abdication  of  Charles 
X.  and  of  the  Dauphin — Disbanding  of  the  Royal  Guards  at 
Maintenon — Arrival  at  Cherbourg — Madame  la  Dauphine 
and  the  Commandant  Dumont  d'Urville — Arrival  in 
England. 

XT  OTWITHSTANDING  the  deeply-rooted  com- 
L  \  placency  of  Charles  X.,  he  found  some  difficulty 
in  completely  reassuring  his  niece.  Dim  forebodings 
assailed  her.  The  new  Ministry  was  received  with 
vigorous,  nay,  unparalleled  opposition,  and  was  too 
inexperienced  to  fathom  the  power  of  attacks  which 
undermined  the  very  foundations  of  the  throne.  The 
Journal  des  Dtbats  published  an  article  concluding 
with  the  words:  "Coblentz,  Waterloo,  1815  :  these  are 
the  three  active  principles,  the  three  personages  of  the 
Ministry.  Wring  out  that  Ministry,  and  the  drops 
which  will  ooze  therefrom  are  humiliation,  danger,  and 
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misfortune."  It  was  too  true ;  the  day  of  trouble 
did  not  long  delay  its  advance.  No  sooner  had  M.  de 
Polignac  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  Council  than 
the  King  launched  forth  into  the  course  of  violence 
dictated  by  his  advisers.  The  situation  was  strained 
.  .  .  the  machinery  was  creaking  ...  a  crisis  seemed 
imminent. 

At  this  critical  time  the  Due  d'Angouleme,  whether 
actuated  from  within  or  urged  from  without,  occasion- 
ally broke  into  a  cataract  of  unexpected  oratory  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Council.  He  would  throw  reserve 
aside  and  give  way  to  the  passion  of  a  man  whose 
temper  is  goaded  by  the  sense  of  his  own  in- 
efficiency. He  blustered,  yet  was  not  impressive. 
M.  de  Peyronnet  says:  "He  would  shower  insinua- 
tions of  the  most  offensive  nature  on  those  who  dis- 
agreed with  him  or  counselled  procrastination," x  But 
he  unfortunately  followed  unswervingly  the  lead  of 
M.  de  Polignac,  whose  eyes  were  blinded  where  clear- 
ness of  vision  was  most  necessary,  and  whose  "  serene 
self-confidence  constituted  him  the  most  apt  weapon 
for  the  destruction  of  a  kingdom."  2  The  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme  unconsciously  assisted  him  and  set  the 
tone  of  hostility.  For  instance,  on  January  i,  1830, 
the  magistrates  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  came  officially 
to  present  homage  and  good  wishes  in  the  usual  way 
for  the  New  Year.  The  President,  M.  S6guier,  had 
been  somewhat  cavalierly  received  by  the  King. 
Madame  la  Dauphine  was  still  less  courteous.  When 
M.  S^guier  approached  to  make  his  little  speech  of 

1  Chancelier  Pasquier,  Mdmoires,  vi.  241. 

2  Chateaubriand,  Memoires  dy  outre-tomb^  v.  247. 
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congratulation,  she  waved  him  aside  with  her 
haughtiest  gesture,  saying :  "  Pass  on,  sir ;  pass  on." 

It  was  an  outrage.  The  explanation  is  that  the 
article  in  the  Journal  des  Dtbats,  of  which  the  con- 
cluding words  were  quoted  above,  had  been  proceeded 
against.  The  editor  of  the  paper,  M.  Bertin  atn6> 
was  condemned  to  six  months'  imprisonment,  and  a 
fine  of  forty  pounds,  but,  on  appeal,  the  sentence  was 
quashed  and  M.  Bertin  acquitted.  Madame,  in 
whom  temper  invariably  overruled  common  sense, 
could  not  resist  the  satisfaction  of  manifesting  her 
displeasure  to  the  councillors  of  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
She  spoke  one  word  only,  it  is  true  .  .  .  but  it  was 
of  the  kind  which  ruin  a  cause.  Like  a  sore,  it  would 
inflame  and  fester.  In  any  case  the  storm  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking ;  the  thunderbolts  of  the  collective 
anger  of  the  people  were  about  to  fall  and  overwhelm 
the  gilded  throne  of  Charles  X.  Hereditary  monarchy 
and  the  Divine  right  of  Kings  were  doomed.  Further 
blunders  were  committed,  and  the  breach  between  the 
nation  and  the  Bourbons  widened  daily.  A  great 
charity  entertainment  was  organised  at  the  Opera 
House  in  aid  of  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  very  poor 
during  the  bitter  winter.  The  royal  family  sub- 
scribed, but  not  one  of  its  members  had  the  grace  to 
attend  the/2te.  The  royal  box  remained  untenanted. 
Such  indifference  could  hardly  escape  comment.  Yet 
Madame  would  have  been  greatly  surprised  to  hear 
that  in  withholding  her  countenance  from  a  deserving 
charity  she  was  committing  a  grave  political  error. 

We  will  now  turn  to  another  subject. 

Ferdinand  VII.,  King  of  Spain,  had  taken  as  his 
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second  wife  Princess  Christina  of  Naples,  who  brought 
her  sister  Carlotta  to  live  with  her  at  Madrid. 
The  latter  promptly  quarrelled  with  two  Portuguese 
Princesses  who  also  lived  at  Court :  the  Princesse  de 
Beira,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  widow  of  a 
Bourbon,  and  mother  of  the  Infante  Don  Sebastian  ; 
and  her  sister,  whose  husband,  Don  Carlos,  had  just 
died  in  London,  leaving  a  son,  the  little  Infante  Don 
Carlos. 

Carlotta  frankly  detested  the  sisters,  who  were,  be 
it  said,  immeasurably  her  superiors.  As  soon  as  she 
became  aware  that,  in  the  event  of  Ferdinand's  death, 
one  of  them  would  become  Queen-mother  during  the 
minority  of  her  son,  she  set  to  work  to  obtain  the 
repeal  of  the  Salic  Law  in  Spain.  Some  historians 
name  as  the  chief  actor  in  this  business  Ferdinand's 
Prime  Minister.  In  any  case,  the  laws  of  Philip  V. 
governing  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Spain  were 
abolished,  and  daughters  were  declared  capable  of 
inheriting  the  crown.  This  was  entirely  due  to  the 
fact  that  Queen  Christina  had  only  a  daughter,1  and 
was  not  at  all  averse  to  the  prospect  of  reigning  as 
Queen-mother  at  the  death  of  her  husband. 

The  repeal  of  the  Salic  Law  in  Spain  caused  great 
agitation  at  the  Tuileries.  At  a  family  conclave,  sum- 
moned on  receipt  of  the  news,  the  King,  the  Dauphin, 
the  Duchesse  de  Berry,  and  the  entire  Orleans  family, 
were  most  emphatic  in  their  condemnation.  M.  de 
Polignac,  absorbed  in  the  business  of  the  expedition 
to  Algiers,  had  no  leisure  to  consider  the  affair.  The 
Dauphine  expressed  disapprobation,  but  only  in  mild 
1  Who  became  later  Queen  Isabella. 
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terms.  "  I  do  not  think  it  a  good  thing,"  she  said, 
"  and  it  must  be  displeasing  to  both  the  Government 
and  the  family  ;  but  personally,  I  think  the  King  of 
Spain  is  right,  and  that  what  he  is  doing  is  quite 
natural."  Mme.  de  Boigne,  in  quoting  the  above 
words,  adds:  "  Madame  la  Dauphine  would  have  been 
perfectly  willing  to  see  daughters  inherit  thrones,  even 
that  of  France."1 

The  King  of  Naples  was  at  Madrid  at  the  time  of 
the  repeal  of  the  famous  "  Pragmatic  Sanction,"  which 
was  the  cause  of  fire  and  bloodshed  in  Spain  for  so 
many  years.  In  his  annoyance  he  quitted  the  country 
at  once,  and  announced  the  approaching  visit  of  himself 
and  his  consort  to  Paris. 

The  Due  d'Angouleme  had  just  gone  to  Toulon  in 
his  capacity  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  to  review  the  fleet 
about  to  sail  for  Algiers.  He  met  with  no  great 
success  at  Toulon,  and  displayed  both  temper  and  dis- 
appointment ;  but  the  expedition  was  so  popular  in  the 
South  that  he  came  in  for  some  half-hearted  cheering. 

Having  performed  this  duty,  he  joined  his  wife  at 
Rambouillet,  where  together  they  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Naples.  The  princely  pair 
accompanied  their  guests  to  Paris,  and  an  outburst  of 
gaiety  and  festivity  followed,  which  for  the  moment 
overpowered  the  gathering  clouds. 

The  Dauphine  was  not,  however,  oblivious  of  them. 
The  party  given  by  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  in  honour  of 
the  Neapolitan  sovereigns  seemed  to  her  to  strike  a 
jarring  note.  The  mixture  of  democratic  tone  and 
homage  to  royalty  gave  a  bad  impression.  The  King 
x  Comtesse  de  Boigne,  Memoires,  ill.  300. 
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pretended  to  notice  nothing,  but  the  Dauphine  was 
keenly  alive  to  every  shade  of  feeling.  The  un- 
popularity of  Charles  X.  was  no  longer  a  secret  to  her. 
Her  increased  sensitiveness  made  her  fear  a  false  step 
on  the  part  of  her  father-in-law  or  M.  de  Polignac. 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  dreading  her  clear  vision, 
and  unwilling  to  be  hampered  by  advice  they  had  no 
intention  of  following,  determined  to  remove  her 
temporarily ;  Charles  X.  accordingly  ordered  her 
arbitrarily  to  try  the  waters  of  Vichy. 

The  Neapolitan  sovereigns  gave  no  indication  of 
concluding  their  visit ;  they  were  far  too  pleased  with 
their  reception.  But  the  King  was  anxious  to  remove 
the  Court  to  Saint-Cloud,  and  the  Dauphine  could  not 
leave  Paris  as  long  as  the  parents  of  the  Duchesse 
de  Berry  remained  her  guests.  After  consulting  with 
the  King,  therefore,  the  Dauphine  inquired  what  day 
they  had  fixed  for  their  departure.  The  Neapolitans 
understood  this  unmistakable  hint  and  with  ill-con- 
cealed annoyance  made  their  preparations.  The 
Dauphine  repaired  to  Vichy,  but  before  doing  so 
she  implored  her  father-in-law  to  take  no  important 
step  before  her  return,  and  that  of  Marshal  Bour- 
mont,1  who  was  at  Algiers.  She  declined  to  depart 
until  she  received  an  assurance  to  that  effect,  and 
in  consequence  it  was  with  a  mind  at  rest  that  she 
undertook  the  cure. 

The  first  stage  on  her  homeward  journey  was 
Autun,  where  she  arrived  on  the  27th  of  July.  The 
town  was  decorated  and  twore  a  festive  air,  but  the 

x  Comte  Arthur  de  .Roug6,  Le  Marquis  de  Vcrac  et  ses  amis, 
p.  309. — Comtesse  de  Boigne,  Memoires,  iii.  309. 
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Princess's  brow  was  clouded.  M.  de  Puymaigre,  pro- 
moted Prefect  of  Saone-et- Loire,  who  was  travelling 
with  her,  observed  it. 

He  says :  "  We  were  hardly  out  of  Autun  when 
she  hastily  opened  an  enormous  green  bag,  which  she 
always  carried  on  journeys,  and  pulled  out  a  heap 
of  newspapers,  among  which  I  saw  the  Quotidienne, 
the  Gazette  de  France,  the  Journal  des  Dtbats,  the 
Temps,  the  Messager  des  Chambres.  She  ran  her  eye 
hastily  over  them  and  remarked,  *  There  is  nothing 
new.' " '  The  decorations  of  the  villages  through 
which  she  had  to  pass  and  the  cheering  which 
everywhere  greeted  the  appearance  of  her  enormous 
travelling  chariot  with  its  armorial  bearings  restored 
her  to  serenity. 

But  when  the  chartered  boroughs  were  reached  it 
was  otherwise.  Not  a  flag  floated,  not  a  welcoming 
voice  was  raised.  This  augured  ill.  Chilons,  although 
Liberal  in  politics,  gave  the  Princess  a  good  reception. 
A  rumour  had  preceded  her  that  she  was  opposed  to 
autocratic  measures,  and  this  disposed  the  townspeople 
favourably  towards  her. 

She  breakfasted  at  CMlons  and  resumed  her 
journey  in  the  afternoon.  The  heat  was  over- 
powering, and  gloomy  thoughts  again  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Princess's  mind.  M.  de  Puymaigre 
endeavoured  to  cheer  her  by  proposing  a  little 
walk  and  pointing  out  the  beauties  of  Tournus. 
Presently  she  re-entered  the  chariot,  and  at  four 
o'clock  reached  Macon,  where  she  was  received 

1  Comte  Al.  de  Puymaigre,  Souvenirs  sur  V Emigration,  V Empire, 
et  la  Restauration,  p.  435. 
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with  official  honours.  There  she  heard  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Ordonnances  in  the  Moniteur  of 
July  25th,  which  fully  justified  all  her  anxiety. 
Knowing  full  well  that  promises  were,  but  lightly 
regarded  in  the  Bourbon  family,  she  had  all  along 
feared  the  King  would  make  use  of  her  absence  to 
bring  off  the  coup  d'etat  she  knew  he  meditated,  but 
which  he  had  promised  he  would  postpone.  Now 
the  die  was  cast ;  the  King,  in  destroying  the  Charter, 
had  broken  faith  with  the  nation.  The  news  was 
brought  to  the  Dauphine  by  M.  de  Drosses,  a  magis- 
trate. M.  de  Puymaigre,  to  whom  had  fallen  the 
honour  of  receiving  her  at  the  prefecture,  says : 
"  She  seemed  much  upset ;  her  quivering  -  lips, 
her  jerky  movements,  her  broken  words,  betrayed 
the  depth  of  the  emotion  this  strong  woman  was 
suffering.  She  made  a  splendid  attempt  to  recover 
her  self-control,  and  presently  signified  her  readiness 
to  proceed  with  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  her 
exalted  station.  .  .  ." 

After  the  official  presentations  she  conversed  for 
some  time  with  the  Prefect,  but  his  opinions  were  not 
calculated  to  allay  her  fears.  She  sent  for  him  again 
the  next  morning  at  early  dawn  and  resumed  the 
discussion.  "  So,"  she  concluded  by  way  of  dis- 
missal, "  you  would  not  have  counselled  this 
measure  ?  "  "  No,  indeed,  Madame  ;  God  forbid ! " 
A  long  silence  followed.  .  .  .  "Alas!"  she  sighed, 
"  it  may  turn  out  a  great  misfortune  that  I  left 
Paris."  Two  hours  later  she  was  on  her  way 
thither. 

We  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  excitement  caused 
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in  Paris  by  the  Ordonnances,  which  suspended  the 
constitution  of  the  country,  nor  on  the  revolution, 
its  direct  result.  The  subsequent  misfortunes  of  the 
King  and  the  Minister  who  advised  him  so  ill  do  not 
concern  this  memoir.  But  it  is  advisable  to  state  that 
the  Due  dAngouleme  was  at  first  opposed  to  the 
measure,  but  a  few  stern  words  from  his  father 
obliged  him  to  lend  it  his  strenuous  support.  The 
secret  had  been  so  well  kept  that  even  the  Prefect 
of  Police  learnt  it  first  from  the  newspapers.  Though 
this  was  most  unwise  on  the  part  of  those  who 
engineered  the  coup  tfttat,  it  was  a  source  of 
immense  amusement  to  the  Due  d'Angouleme.  He 
rubbed  his  hands,  foolishly  giggling:  "Fancy,  even 
Champagny  knew  nothing  about  it !  "  J 

No  military  precautions  had  been  taken ;  not 
the  simplest  police  arrangements  had  been  made, 
doubtless  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  secrecy,  or 
perhaps  through  ignorance  of  possible  consequences. 
At  Saint-Cloud  Charles  X.  rested  serenely  on  the 
assurance  of  the  leaders  of  the  Congregation,  M.  de 
Polignac  and  his  gang.  Reality  was  taboo — illusion 
reigned  supreme.  The  King  and  his  son  sat  at  whist 
and  chess,  undismayed  by  rumours  of  street-fighting 
and  incendiarism.  Why  should  Charles  X.  worry  ? 
M.  de  Polignac  had  told  him  that  "the  spirits  had 
been  with  him  during  the  night,  and  had  promised 
their  assistance,  and  ordered  him  to  persevere, 
trusting  in  their  prediction  of  signal  triumph."2 

1  Chancelier  Pasquier,  Memoires,  vi.  248 — Comtesse  de  Boigne, 
MemoireSj  iii.  313. 

2  Chancelier   Pasquier,  Memoires,  p.  261.    Three  years  later 
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He  was  courting  disaster. 

There  came  a  moment  when  dreams  no  longer 
availed.  The  King's  troops,  after  three  days'  unsuc- 
cessful street-fighting  in  Paris,  were  forced  to  fall 
back  on  Saint-Cloud ;  the  wounded  implored  assist- 
ance at  the  gates  of  the  castle.  .  .  . I 

Charles  X.  was  mildly  astonished  at  these  unfore- 
seen events,  but  he  continued  his  card-parties.  The 
Due  d'Angouleme  was  engrossed  with  the  weather 
chart;  he  was  always  consulting  the  thermometer 
and  sending  mounted  orderlies  with  autograph  letters 
to  M.  Francis  Arago,  of  the  Observatoire,  asking  the 
maximum  temperature  of  the  day.  Neither  he  nor 
the  King  had  taken  their  place  with  the  troops,  much 
to  the  indignation  of  the  people.2 

After  much  difficulty  M.  de  Mortemart  succeeded 
in  obtaining  an  audience  of  the  King,  and  informed 
him  that  now,  if  ever,  was  the  moment  to  make  con- 
cessions— it  might  already  be  too  late.  .  .  .  The  King 

Chateaubriand,  describing  the  moral  cowardice  of  M.  de 
Damas,  governor  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  said :  "  I  should 
have  laughed  at  his  fears  if,  after  knowing  M.  de  Polignac,  one 
could  ever  again  venture  to  .laugh  at  any  man's  folly  "  (Memoires 
d'outre-tombe,  vi.  97). 

1  "The  worn-out  soldiers  who  returned  after  a  three  days' 
fight,  wounded,  ragged,  and  thirsty,  astounded  the  gilded, 
overfed  servants  who  congregated  round  the  royal  dinner 
tables." — Chateaubriand,  Memoires  d'outre-tombe,  v.  333. 

a  "  They  do  not  come  to  Paris ;  they  allow  their  champions 
to  die  for  them — they  resemble  their  kinsmen  the  Stuarts,  .  .  ." 
wrote  Alfred  de  Vigny,  a  Royalist  and  former  officer.  (Journal 
d'un  poete,  p.  145.) — "  The  rank  and  file  wondered  what  could 
be  detaining  those  whose  presence  at  their  head  would  have 
restored  confidence  and  encouraged  perseverance."  (Louis 
Blanc,  Histoire  de  dix  ans,  i.  368.) 
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and  his  son  even  then  failed  to  grasp  the  situation. 
M.  de  Girardin,  having  made  his  statement,  was  sent 
by  the  King  to  the  Dauphin.  His  answer  was  short : 
"  I  am  his  Majesty's  first  subject,  and  as  such  have 
no  will  but  his."  The  situation  was  an  impossible 
one,  between  a  father  and  a  son  neither  of  whom 
would  take  responsibility  or  sacrifice  pride  and  accept 
defeat.  At  last  it  dawned  upon  Charles  that  the 
necessity  for  some  decision  was  overwhelming.  He 
reluctantly  consented  to  repeal  the  Ordonnances. 
But  the  Dauphin,  who  had  disapproved  of  the 
measure  in  the  first  place,  now  held  obstinately  to 
it.  Circumstances,  however,  proved  too  strong  for 
him,  and  he  ungraciously  gave  his  consent,  stipu- 
lating only  that  he  should  remain  in  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  Army.  He  expressed  himself  with  great 
violence,  as  weak  people  usually  do  when  roused,  and 
was  only  pacified  by  being  allowed  to  resume  his 
game  of  chess.  But  he  cunningly  arranged  that 
M.  de  Mortemart,  returning  to  Paris  with  the 
King's  answer,  should  be  prevented  from  passing 
through  the  line  of  sentries.1  The  delay  thus  caused 
had  the  effect  of  nullifying  the  concessions,  for  they 
could  not  be  published  in  time. 

When  the  Due  de  Raguse  presented  his  military 
report  the  next  day,  Monsieur  le  Dauphin  told  him 
how  excessively  annoyed  he  was  at  the  repeal  of 

1  It  seems  almost  impossible  that  the  Dauphin  should  have 
done  a  thing  so  fatal  to  the  cause  of  the  monarchy.  The 
President  of  the  Council  may  have  given  the  order.  M.  Pas- 
quier  says :  "  Who  can  have  counselled  this  extraordinary 
step  ?  I  hope,  for  M.  de  Polignac's  sake,  that  the  guilt  does 
not  rest  at  his  door."  (Memoires,  vi.  285.) 
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the  Ordonnances.  "  My  father  does  many  things 
I  do  not  approve  of,"  he  said.1  The  Marshal,  who 
had  the  good  sense  to  attach  no  importance  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Due  d'Angouleme,  was  not  greatly 
concerned  at  this  :  "  Monsieur  le  Dauphin's  limitations 
are  well  known,"  he  writes;  "he  cannot  string  two 
ideas  together.  Yet  he  is  extraordinarily  obstinate — 
and  when  he  has  made  up  his  mind  no  amount  of 
reasoning  can  make  him  change  it — though  he  has 
probably  been  influenced  in  the  first  instance  by  mere 
chance."  2 

For  once,  however,  it  was  not  chance,  but  the 
Prince's  want  of  balance,  added  to  his  anger  at  being 
unable  to  prevent  the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  which 
made  him  lose  his  temper  with  the  Due  de  Raguse 
in  an  odious  and  grotesque  manner.  "  He  entirely 
lost  his  self-control,  and  behaved  violently  and 
passionately  when  he  should  have  shown  dignified 
firmness/'  3 

After  the  retreat  of  the  Guards  to  Saint-Cloud, 
Marshal  Marmont,  on  learning  the  repeal  of  the 
Ordonnances,  naturally  imparted  the  news  to  the 
troops.  Unfortunately  for  himself,  however,  he  omitted 
to  submit  his  proclamation  to  the  Due  d'Angouleme, 
who  had  been  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  the  day 
before.  The  Prince,  who  had  drawn  up  another  in 
which  no  mention  of  the  repeal  was  made,  flew  into 
a  terrible  rage.  He  sent  for  the  Marshal,  addressed 
him  in  insulting  terms,  and  so  far  forgot  himself  as 

1  Chancelier  Pasquier,  Memoires  vi.  295. 

2  Due  de  Raguse,  Memoires,  viii.  236. 

3  Chancelier  Pasquier,  he.  a/.,  p.  296. 
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to  seize  his  sword  and  attempt  to  break  it  over 
his  knee ;  but  he  only  cut  his  fingers  severely.  He 
shouted  furiously  for  help,  and  the  Guard,  hastening 
to  his  assistance  and  seeing  the  Prince  covered  with 
blood,  would  have  despatched  the  Marshal  with  their 
bayonets,  but  for  his  hasty  retreat.  The  Dauphin 
ordered  him  to  be  confined  to  his  apartments  and 
kept  under  military  supervision.  When  Charles  X. 
heard  the  details  of  this  painful  scene  he  hastened 
to  intervene,  restored  the  Due  de  Raguse  to  liberty 
and  gave  him  back  his  sword.  A  formal  reconcilia- 
tion was  effected  in  his  presence,  by  his  order ;  but 
such  insults  can  neither  be  forgiven  nor  forgotten.1 
The  Due  de  Duras  was  the  next  to  fall  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  Prince,  and  was  threatened  with 
arrest  "because  he  had  approached  him,  with  the 
King's  approbation,  to  sound  him  on  the  subject  of 
his  abdication  in  favour  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux." 
"This  shows,"  adds  Chancelier  Pasquier,  "that  the 
idea  had  been  mooted  much  earlier  than  is  generally 
supposed."  2 

Charles  X.  moved  to  Trianon,  to  be  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  son,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army, 
who  had  announced  his  intention  of  defending  Sevres 
and  Saint-Cloud.  After  bidding  the  King  farewell 
the  Due  d'Angouleme  addressed  the  exhausted 
troops.  "There  was  a  moment  of  wild  elation,  and 
then  a  great  calm  fell  upon  them.  They  watched 

1  See   Due   de   Raguse,  Memoir  es,  viii.   291-306 — Chancelier 
Pasquier,   Memoir es,  vi.  297 — Chateaubriand,  Memoires  d'outrt- 
tombe,  v.  333-335. 

2  Chancelier  Pasquier,  Memoires,  vi.  298. 
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the  approach  of  the  Dauphin  on  horseback,  awaiting 
one  of  those  wonderful  phrases  which  inspire  French- 
men to  death  or  glory.  The  Prince  halted  in  front 
of  the  line,  stammered  a  few  halting  words,  turned 
short  round,  and  re-entered  the  castle."  I 

His  wife  had  done  much  better  at  Bordeaux  in 
1815;  she  had  shown  more  courage,  more  decision, 
and  she  had  known  what  to  say  to  soldiers.  But 
the  Dauphin  was  absolutely  incapable  of  infusing 
enthusiasm  into  his  troops. 

He  was  forced  to  recognise  this  in  the  course  of 
the  next  few  days,  and  as  no  one  rallied  to  his  banner, 
he  rejoined  the  King  at  Trianon.  They  decided 
to  retire  to  Rambouillet  by  way  of  Versailles. 
Accompanied  by  the  Duchesse  de  Berry  and  her 
children,  and  escorted  by  the  few  remaining  soldiers, 
they  started.  The  Due  d'Angouleme  rode  behind, 
"but  did  not  mix  with  the  soldiers."2 

The  Dauphine  was  awaiting  them  at  Rambouillet. 

1  Chateaubriand,  Memoires  d'outre-tombe,  v.  352.     The  follow- 
ing are  the  few  words   faltered  by  the    Dauphin  :    "  As  he 
passed  the  6th  Regiment  of  the  Guards,  he  stopped  in  front 
of  the  Colonel  and  asked :     l  Well,  the  3rd  of  July  is  over. 
Can  you  count  upon  your  men  ?  '    The  Colonel  replied  proudly 
that  every  man  would  do  his  duty.    The  Prince  moved  on  a  few 
yards  without  speaking,  then,  noticing  that  a  soldier's  collar  was 
badly  fastened,  he  cried  out,  '  Your  collar  is  all  wrong  ! '    There 
was  an  angry  movement  in  the  ranks.     Was  that  all  the  head  of 
the  Army  could  think  of  at  such  a  moment  ? "     (Louis  Blanc, 
Histoire  de  dix  ans,  i.  368.)    These  were  the  pregnant  words  the 
Dauphin,  who  had  passed  his  days  in  card-playing,  addressed  to 
the  man  who,  with  his  comrades,  had  just  spent  three  horrible 
days    fighting    his    fellow-countrymen   in    the  streets  of  the 
capital ! 

2  Chateaubriand,  Memoires  d'outre-tombe,  v.  358. 
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On  July  29th  she  had  arrived  at  Dijon  in  the 
afternoon,  and  had  suddenly  resolved  to  attend  the 
theatre  in  the  evening.  She  may  have  hoped  to 
reanimate  the  people's  affections  by  showing  herself 
in  public.  The  idea  was  a  plucky  one,  and  was 
likely  to  appeal  to  the  chivalry  of  the  masses.  But 
the  Prefect,  who  was  aware  of  the  state  of  public 
feeling,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  her.  Madame, 
however,  as  we  know,  was  not  in  the  habit  of  listening 
to  advice.  The  result  was  unpleasant.  As  soon  as 
she  was  recognised  in  the  Prefect's  box  the  pit  began 
to  shout :  "  Down  with  the  Charter !  Down  with 
the  Ministers ! " 

Madame  did  not  move  a  muscle.  Lepeintre  atn^ 
a  favourite  actor  from  Paris,  was  playing  that  night. 
The  line  "Ah!  they  are  fairly  done!"  happened 
to  be  included  in  his  part.  As  soon  as  the  public 
heard  them  the  allusion  was  seized,  and  cruel  accla- 
mations of  delight  fell  painfully  on  the  Princess's  ear. 
Soon  remarks  broke  out  which  made  it  difficult  for 
her  to  remain.  She  wore  white  feathers  in  her  hat : 
voices  cried:  "Down  with  white  feathers!"  Still 
she  sat  in  full  view,  braving  the  public  hostility  with 
a  show  of  indifference.  It  was  not  until  the  second 
piece  had  begun  that  she  rose  abruptly  and  retired. 
Jeers  and  laughter  marked  her  departure.  The 
Prefect  and  the  manager  accompanied  her  to  her 
carriage,  and  she  drove  to  the  prefecture,  escorted 
by  a  picket  of  cavalry. 

Her  powers  of  resistance  were  broken  at  last — 
resolution  failed  her.  Weeping,  she  fell  into  a  chair, 
crying  :  "  Wretches  !  Fools  ! "  She  was  not  think- 
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ing  of  the  people  at  the  theatre.  She  felt  the 
situation  was  irretrievably  lost.  Under  the  spell  of 
her  emotion  she  wrote  her  husband  a  full  account 
of  the  incident.  The  letter  was  intercepted  and 
handed  to  the  Duchesse  d'Orldans.  It  was  shown 
by  her  to  Mme.  de  Boigne,  who  was  particularly 
struck  by  this  phrase  :  "  They  would  have  liked  to 
insult  me  personally,  but  I  put  on  the  face  you  know, 
and  they  did  not  dare." 

"  This  explains  much,"  continues  the  chronicle. 
"That  fatal  air  which  we  thought  she  could  not 
help  was  assumed  at  will!  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
repeat  her  words  in  a  hostile  spirit,  for  I  revere  the 
Princess  and  deplore  the  sorrows  which,  as  Chateau- 
briand says,  are  her  crown — but  I  quote  them  to 
demonstrate  the  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  royal  family.  They  were  out  of  touch 
with  their  time  and  their  country.  The  air  with 
which  she  hoped  to  impress,  did  but  anger  and 
annoy.  .  .  ." I 

The  Princess  would  have  succeeded  better  had 
she  been  natural. 

The  next  morning  at  daybreak  Madame  la 
Dauphine  left  the  prefecture.  Despite  the  early 
hour  an  enormous  crowd  had  assembled,  and  the 
odious  shout  of  "  Down  with  the  Charter !  Down 
with  the  Ministers!"  sped  her  on  her  way.  She 
stopped  at  Sdmur  for  breakfast.  There  she  heard 
of  the  street-fighting  in  the  capital,  the  result  of 
which  was  not  yet  to  hand.  The  Princess  wept 
again,  and  wailed  amidst  her  sobs :  "  Poor  Paris ! 
1  Comtesse  de  Boigne,  Memoires,  iii.  421. 
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Unhappy  Paris ! "  .  .  .  The  next  halt  was  at  the 
castle  of  M.  de  Louvois,  to  whom  she  offered  a  place 
in  her  carriage.  She  did  not  seek  to  control  herself 
in  his  presence,  but  cried  bitterly,  exclaiming : 
"  What  have  they  done !  They  have  lost  every- 
thing !  .  .  .  I  knew  it  would  happen ! " l 

It  was  not  till  she  arrived  at  Fontainebleau  that 
she  learnt  the  result  of  the  fighting.  She  took  leave 
of  M.  de  Louvois,  who  had  accompanied  her  so  far. 
Then  she  retired,  dressed  herself  very  quietly,  and 
requested  Mme.  de  Bdarn,  the  only  one  of  her 
suite  who  was  to  travel  further  with  her,  to  do  the 
same.  M.  de  Conflans,  her  gentleman-in-waiting, 
and  M.  de  Faucigny,  the  officer  of  the  escort,  still 
more  modestly  attired,  climbed  on  to  the  box-seat, 
and  one  of  them  took  the  reins. 

The  plan  was  to  go  to  Saint-Cloud,  but  at  Croix- 
de-Berny  they  heard  the  King  had  left,  and  at 
Versailles  they  discovered  his  destination  was 
Rambouillet.  They  therefore  drove  straight  there. 
All  along  the  road  the  houses  were  decked  with  the 
colours  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  like  going  back 
to  the  days  of  her  childhood,  but  this  time  the 
triumph  of  the  Revolution  was  to  be  definite. 

"  Oh,  father,"  she  moaned,  "  what  have  you  done ! 
...  at  least,  we  must  never  part  again." 

When  Charles  X.  saw  her,  he  came  towards  her 
with  outstretched  hands,  saying :  "  Child,  can  you 
ever  forgive  me  ?  "  2 

The   old  King  was  genuinely  grieved  at  having 

1  Chancelier  Pasquier,  Memoires,  vi.  312. 

2  Comte  A.  de  Rouge,  Le  Marquis  de  Verac  et  ses  amis,  p.  309. 
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broken  his  promise  to  her,  and  humbled  at  having 
failed  in  an  undertaking  she  would  never  have 
approved ;  he  also  felt  he  had  deprived  her  and 
her  husband  of  the  succession  to  a  throne  of  which 
she  had  entertained  legitimate  hopes.  Therefore 
the  old  man  implored  his  niece's  pardon  ;  there  was 
something  pathetic  in  his  attitude  towards  her.  The 
Dauphine  answered  simply :  "  Let  us  bury  the 
past."  * 

She  was  right.     Recriminations  were  useless. 

It  was  necessary  to  decide  on  a  course  of  action, 
for,  judging  from  the  hourly  secessions,  the  past  was 
lost,  the  future  more  than  doubtful.  The  most 
frequent  visitors  at  the  Tuileries  and  Saint-Cloud  had 
already  disappeared  ;  regiments  were  melting  away — 
some,  led  in  their  desertion  by  their  colonel  :  princes 
who  had  played  at  cards  and  chess  while  the  game 
of  a  kingdom  was  conducted  by  underlings  could  lay 
no  claim  to  the  fidelity  *of  their  subjects.  The  royal 
family  realised  this  vaguely,  and  dejectedly  bowed  to 
fate. 

Charles  X.  accepted  his  misfortune  with  dignity  ; 
Madame  la  Dauphine  with  pious  resignation.  As  for 
the  Due  d'Angouleme,  he  was  as  usual  slightly 
ridiculous.  "  His  indifference  proceeded  from  vacuity 
of  mind  and  presented  an  ignoble  incongruity.  He 
said  to  Girardin  :  '  What  will  become  of  my  dogs  ? ' 

"  *  Monseigneur,  you  have  greater  interests  at  stake 
than  those  of  animals.' 

"  '  Never  mind — I  am  thinking  of  the  dogs.' 

1  Chancelier  Pasquier,  Memoir es,  vi.  312. 
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"  '  As  you  will,  Monseigneur — I,  however,  decline 
to  discuss  dogs/ 

"He  repeated  several  times,  with  apparent  sincerity, 
that  he  regretted  nothing  but  his  dogs  and  his 
horses."  l 

At  last,  on  August  2nd,  the  King,  seeing  no  hope 
of  a  favourable  turn  of  affairs,  resolved  to  abdicate  in 
favour  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  and  persuaded  his 
son  to  do  likewise.  It  was  but  an  empty  formality. 
Napoleon  had  acted  in  the  same  way  fifteen  years 
earlier.  Chateaubriand  observes  :  "  You  cannot  give 
away  a  crown  you  do  not  possess,  and  men  disregard 
the  bequests  of  those  in  adversity."  Charles  X. 
was  reciting  his  act  of  abdication  and  was  about  to 
sign  it,  when  the  Dauphine  entered  his  apartment. 
He  handed  it  to  her.  She  read  it  in  silence  and  sat 
down.  Her  husband  skimmed  it  rapidly  over  and 
also  signed.  Henceforth  in  their  eyes  the  Due  de 
Bordeaux  was  King  of  France  and  the  Due  d'Orl6ans 
Lieutenant  -  General  of  the  Kingdom  and  Regent 
during  the  child's  minority.  "The  tricoloured  cockade, 
his  aegis,  was  already  fashioned  by  the  hands  of  the 
greatest  zealots  of  the  Ordonnances"  2 

The  Dauphine  shared  her  father-in-law's  confidence 
in  the  loyalty  of  the  Due  d'Orleans.  Her  only  fear 
in  placing  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  in  his  hands  was 
that  the  principles,  political  and  religious,  which 
would  be  inculcated  in  the  child  might  be  less  stern 
than  those  of  Charles  X. 

As  soon  as  the  act  was  signed  it  was  forwarded  to 

x  Due  de  Raguse,  Memoires^  viii.  312, 

2  Chateaubriand,  Memoir es  dy  outre-tombe,  v.  364. 
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the  Due  d'Or!6ans,  who  on  the  morrow  read  it  out 
before  the  assembled  nobles  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 
He  forgot,  or  at  all  events  omitted,  to  recite  the 
clause  by  which  Charles  X.  and  his  son  transferred 
their  rights  to  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  the  legitimate 
heir. 

On  the  2nd,  late  in  the  evening,  three  Commis- 
saries arrived  at  Rambouillet — MM.  de  Schonen 
and  Odilon  Barrot  and  General  Maison.  Their 
report  induced  Charles  X.  to  move  without  delay  to 
Maintenon,  with  his  whole  family.  The  Duchesse 
de  Berry  assumed  a  male  disguise  in  order  to  ensure 
her  personal  safety,  and  Cardinal  Latil  dressed  him- 
self as  a  woman. 

At  Maintenon  the  King  disbanded  the  Guards, 
the  Cent-Suisses,  and  all  those  who  had  not  already 
deserted,  and  retained  only  the  bodyguard.  The 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme  infused  a  touch  of  pathos 
into  the  parting  with  this  scanty  remnant  of  faithful 
servants.  She  advanced  in  front  of  the  troops  and 
held  out  her  hand.  The  soldiers  broke  their  ranks, 
and  with  streaming  eyes  dashed  forward  to  kiss  it. 
She  herself  was  in  tears  and  with  difficulty  sobbed 
out  a  few  words  :  ' '  Ah,  my  friends,  my  friends !  this 
is  no  fault  of  mine,  believe  me.  .  .  ."  To  the  officers 
she  sighed  :  "  Gentlemen,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
what  has  happened.  The  Ordonnances  were  a  specu- 
lation, and  our  family  is  not  fortunate  in  such 
matters."  I 

With  the  disbanding  of  the  troops  a  terrible  feeling 
of  dejection  took  possession  of  the  Dauphine.  She 
1  Dr.  Veron,  Memoires  d'un  bourgeois  de  Paris,  ii.  259. 
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had  hitherto  hoped  against  hope — she  had  expected 
a  miracle,  she  had  prayed  her  heart  out !  Now,  all 
was  at  an  end.  The  royal  family  could  no  longer 
remain  in  France.  They  quitted  Maintenon,  and  the 
gloomy  journey  was  made  in  short  stages. 

Much  compassion  has  been  lavished  on  Charles  X. 
and  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  in  their  final  disgrace 
and  exile.  What  of  those  who  endured  frightful 
sufferings,  who  sacrificed  their  lives,  who  mourned 
their  dead?  Against  such  tribulation,  the  misfortunes 
of  the  monarch  who  brought  them  upon  himself  must 
weigh  light  in  the  balance.  The  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
leme was  deprived  of  clean  linen  for  three  days  ;  but 
the  wounded  groaned  and  gasped  out  their  dying 
breath  in  overcrowded  hospitals  in  expiation  of  the 
King's  fault.  The  Dauphine's  suite  was  terribly 
agitated  on  her  behalf,  but  presently  they  were  able 
to  calm  themselves.  Her  carriages  and  travelling 
coach,  which  had  been  left  behind  at  Vichy,  arrived. 
"  I  am  very  thankful,"  she  said  to  her  young  equerry, 
M.  O'H^guerty;  "at  last  I  can  have  a  clean 
chemise."  * 

The  slow,  sad  journey  dragged  out  its  length  to  a 
setting  of  joyous  summer  weather.  The  entire  party 
fell  into  the  grip  of  hopeless  depression.  They  knew 
it  was  the  end.  Sometimes  the  Dauphine  would  get 
out  and  walk  a  short  distance,  looking  pale  and 
fatigued.  Charles  X.,  in  a  plain  suit  of  blue  cloth, 
would  ride  a  few  miles,  maintaining  the  calm  de- 
meanour of  a  country  gentleman  taking  a  constitu- 
tional. The  Dauphin  was  of  no  account ;  "  he  did 
1  Dr.  Veron,  Memoir es  d'un  bourgeois  de  Paris,  ii.  365. 
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not  suffer,  for  he  had  not  the  brains  to  do  so." x 
Normandy  with  its  golden  harvest,  its  apple-trees 
bending  under  the  weight  of  young  fruit,  and  its 
cruelly  indifferent  population,  was  traversed.  The 
peasants  were  all  at  work  in  the  fields,  and  few  of 
them  had  a  glance  to  spare  for  the  funeral  train  of  a 
monarchy.  Chateaubriand  had  once  said  that  "the 
people  would  gape  out  of  the  windows  at  the  passing 
of  the  monarchy,"  but  they  did  not  even  take  that 
trouble ;  scanty  indeed  was  the  passing  sympathy  of 
the  faithful  few  who  gathered  on  the  wayside  to  offer 
respectful  homage  to  the  fallen  King.  In  short, 
if  affection  was  rare,  so  was  hostility,  and  curiosity 
rarer  still. » 

In  this  wise  Cherbourg  was  reached.  The  tra- 
vellers went  straight  from  the  carriages  to  the  craft 
chartered  to  convey  them  to  the  vessel  in  which  they 
were  to  make  the  voyage  to  England.  The  luggage 
had  been  taken  on  board  the  day  before.  A  touching 
scene  was  enacted  on  the  quay  :  the  bodyguard  took 
formal  leave  of  the  old  King.  The  Duchesse  d'An- 
goul£me,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  M.  de  La  Roche- 
jaquelein,  broke  through  the  ice  of  her  ordinary 
bearing ;  she  moderated  her  gruff  voice  to  endorse 
the  few  pathetic  words  with  which  Charles  X.  veiled 
his  habitual  indifference.  The  bodyguard  gave  free 
rein  to  their  emotion.  They  brandished  their  swords, 
swearing  fealty  and  eternal  devotion  :  they  reiterated 
their  affection  for  the  King,  for  Madame  la  Dauphine. 
.  .  .  The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  in  memory  of 
their  invariable  attachment  to  her  mother,  had  always 
1  Dr.  Veron,  Memoires  d'un  bourgeois  de  Paris,  ii.  355. 
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shown  solicitude  and  consideration  for  them.  Her 
reward  was  the  sight  of  their  honest  tears.  When 
the  farewells  were  over  the  royal  family  embarked, 
accompanied  by  Marshal  Marmont. 

The  packet-boat  Great  Britain,  bearing  Charles  X. 
and  his  family  to  England,  left  Cherbourg  on  the  i6th 
of  August.  An  American  packet-boat,  a  corvette, 
and  a  cutter  of  the  French  Navy  acted  as  escort. 

The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  seated  herself  in  the 
stern.  Her  mind,  running  as  usual  on  dynastic 
subjects,  prompted  her  to  request  the  commandant, 
M.  Dumont  d'Urville,  to  point  out  to  her  the  war- 
vessel  bearing  the  name  of  Due  de  Bordeaux,  which 
she  knew  was  lying  at  Cherbourg.  The  commandant 
obeyed,  but  informed  her  that  the  vessel's  name  had 
been  changed  the  day  before  to  Friedland.  The 
Princess  listened  in  silence  ;  but  it  was  a  fresh  twist 
of  the  dagger  in  her  heart :  another  link  broken 
between  the  Bourbons  and  the  country  over  which 
she  had  hoped  one  day  to  reign  .  .  .  of  which  she  had 
for  a  moment  borne  the  title  of  Queen.  After  Charles 
X.'s  abdication  she  had  been  Queen  for  the  few 
minutes  which  elapsed  before  her  husband's  own 
abdication.  As  such  she  had  been  acclaimed  by  the 
bystanders ;  indeed,  the  suite  had  called  her  so  ever 
since,  and  she  let  them  have  their  way.  Such  triviali- 
ties bring  balm  to  the  souls  of  fallen  sovereigns.1 

1  When  Cliateaubriand^met  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  three 
years  later  at  Carlsbad,  he  treated  her  as  a  Queen,  and 
addressed  her  as  "  your  Majesty."  He  adds  :  "  Pascal  was 
right  when  he  pointed  out  the  commingling  of  greatness  and 
pettiness  in  man  :  who  could  have  credited  Madame  la 

uphine  with  this  love  for  the  titles  of  Queen  and  Majesty, 
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When  they  passed  the  floating-dock  the  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme  reminded  the  commandant  that  she 
had  journeyed  to  Cherbourg  two  years  before  to 
attend  its  inauguration,  and  that  at  her  command  the 
waters  of  the  sea  had  flowed  into  it  for  the  first  time. 
The  occasion  ranked  now  among  the  sad  memories 
of  her  bygone  greatness. 

The  process  of  getting  under  weigh  and  of  watch- 
ing the  gradually  receding  coast  brought  some 
diversion  to  the  little  party,  and  the  light-hearted 
indifference  of  the  Duchesse  de  Berry  helped  to  cheer 
them. 

Mme.  de  Gontaut  did  her  best  to  amuse. .  She 
related  how,  during  the  journey,  Marshal  Marmont 
was  so  afraid  of  being  recognised,  kidnapped,  and 
punished  for  his  defection  in  1814  and  his  short 
period  of  command  in  July,  that  he  was  always 
attempting  to  hide,  even  going  so  far  as  to  climb 
into  the  maid-servants'  beds.  Even  the  Dauphine 
laughed.  But  a  small  incident  presently  damped 
their  spirits  again.  Mme.  de  Gontaut,  having 
questioned  a  sailor  as  to  the  port  of  destination 
of  the  Great  Britain^  received  the  answer  "  Saint 
Helena."  Shaking  with  fright,  she  hastened  to  in- 

which  were  so  familiar  to  her,  and  of  which  she  had  so 
thoroughly  tested  the  emptiness?  Nevertheless,  the  words 
'your  Majesty '  were  magical  in  their  effect.  Her  expression 
became  radiant,  the  clouds  lifted  from  her  brow.  .  .  .  This 
little  weakness  reduced  her  to  her  natural  level  as  a  woman, 
veiled  the  splendour  of  her  moral  grandeur,  and  rendered  her 
more  lovable  in  her  weakness  "t (Me moires  d'outre-tombe,  vi.  141). 
Yes,  the  unhappy  woman  had  sacrificed  much  for  the  hollow 
satisfaction  of  hearing  herself  called  Queen. 
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form  her  royal  mistress,  who  raised  her  eyes  to 
heaven  with  a  mute  gesture  of  resignation.1  The 
sailor's  answer  was  perfectly  correct,  but,  as  the 
travellers  discovered  afterwards,  he  meant  Saint 
Helena  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  fresh  provisions 
were  to  be  taken  on  board — not  the  island  of  Saint 
Helena.  But  the  Princess  was  uneasy.  She  watched 
the  commandant  and  thought  his  attitude  of  reserve 
boded  ill.  "  His  silence,"  she  remarked  in  after  days, 
"  weighed  upon  me  like  lead,  and  we  were  prepared 
at  any  moment  for  the  order  to  scuttle  the  ship."  I 

This  was  a  fabrication ;  she  had  no  such  fear  at 
the  time,  but  having  heard  later  that  the  com- 
mandant's orders  were  to  sink  the  vessel  if  Charles 
X.  attempted  to  return  to  France,  it  pleased  her  to 
exploit  this  retrospective  and  quite  imaginary  danger. 
The  royal  family  talked  a  good  deal  to  the  com- 
mandant during  the  voyage.  He  has  left  a  record 
of  his  impressions  :  "The  King  and  the  Due  d'An- 
gouleme  questioned  me  closely  about  the  different 
campaigns  I  had  been  through,  but  more  especially 
about  my  voyage  round  the  world  on  board  the 
Astrolabe.  My  narrative  seemed  to  interest  them 
greatly ;  they  interrupted  me  frequently  to  ask 
extraordinarily  artless  questions,  disclosing  a  degree 
of  ignorance  which  would  have  shamed  a  common 
sailor."  Dumont  d'Urville  also  remarks  that 
although  the  royal  gentlemen  had  spent  about 
twenty  years  in  England  they  knew  no  word  of 

1  Duchesse  de  Gontaut,  Memoires,  p.  367. 

2  Marquis  de  Villeneuve,  Charles  X.  el  Louis  XIX.  en  exil} 
p.  88. 
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the   language,    and   were    obliged   to   appeal   to  his 
services  as  an  interpreter. 

The  commandant  also  noticed  the  affection  of  the 
members  of  the  family  for  each  other.  "  Their 
attitude,  one  to  another,  was  very  simple  and 
natural.  The  Dauphin  treated  his  father  with 
affection  and  respect.  Whenever  he  was  addressed 
by  him,  he  took  off  his  cap,  and  answered  as 
submissively  as  if  he  had  been  the  least  of  his 
subjects  ;  it  looked  as  if  he  purposely  set  the  tone 
for  others.  The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme's  manner 
was  less  deferential,  but  betokened  equal  devotion 
to  Charles  X." 

On  August  1 8th,  the  Great  Britain  lay  off  Spithead. 
The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  the  Duchesse  de  Berry 
and  her  children  landed  early  in  the  morning  and 
went  to  the  Fountain  Hotel,  at  Cowes,  to  wait  until 
the  English  Government  informed  Charles  X.  and 
the  Due  dAngoul£me  of  their  destination.  The 
Princes  received  the  English  authorities  most 
courteously,  but  complained  bitterly  of  the  ingrati- 
tude of  their  own  people.1  The  Due  d'Angouleme 
had  repeatedly  said  to  the  commandant :  "  My  only 
regret  is  that  I  was  not  shot  in  Paris  at  the  head 
of  the  Guards,"  and  he  added:  "Well,  I  do  not 
care  now.  My  political  career  is  at  an  end.  I  would 
not  reign  over  France,  even  if  she  called  me  back 
to  the  throne.  I  only  ask  to  lead  a  quiet,  retired 
life.  .  .  ." 

This  was  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  intention 
of  the    English   Government   on   their    behalf:    the 
1  Dumont  d'Urville,  Journal. 
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refugees  were  to  renounce  all  outward  symbols  of 
royalty  and  enter  England  as  private  individuals. 
On  these  conditions  they  were  permitted  to  take 
possession  of  Lulworth  Castle,  a  few  miles  from 
Weymouth,  in  Dorsetshire.  The  royal  family  only 
remained  there  a  few  short  months  :  the  castle 
was  too  small  for  the  number  of  faithful  followers 
accompanying  them  and  the  rental  demanded  too 
high. 


CHAPTER  XI 


CHAPTER  XI 

Comte  and  Comtesse  de  Marnes — Holyrood — The  Duchesse  d' An- 
gouleme's  consideration  for  Charles  X. — The  royal  family 
migrates  from  England  to  Prague  :  the  Castle  of  Hradschin 
— Bitterness  and  ill-humour — Offence  given  to  the  small 
colony  by  the  conduct  of  the  Duchesse  de  Berry — 
Chateaubriand  is  sent  by  her  to  Prague — He  executes 
his  mission  .at  Carlsbad — Secret  sufferings  of  Madame  la 
Dauphine — Education  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux — Chateau- 
briand is  requested  by  the  Duchesse  de  Berry  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  herself,  the  old  King,  and  Madame 
la  Dauphine — Duchesse  de  Berry's  arrival  at  Prague — Her 
free-and-easy  behaviour — Tears  of  her  sister-in-law — 
Buchstirad — Kirchberg — Linz — Goritz — Death  of  Charles 
X. — Flotsam  and  jetsam — Last  years  of  the  Due  and 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme. 

AS  soon  as  the  difficulty  of  selecting  a  refuge 
was  overcome,  and  the  life  of  exile  fairly 
inaugurated,  the  Princes  all  changed  their  names. 
Charles  X.  became  the  Comte  de  Ponthieu,  the 
Duchesse  de  Berry  Comtesse  de  Rosny,  and  the 
Due  and  Duchesse  d' Angouleme  Comte  and  Comtesse 
de  Marnes,  after  the  borough  in  which  their  estate 
of  Villeneuve-l'Etang  was  situated.  Though  the 
English  aristocracy  welcomed  them  suitably,  the 
people  treated  them  with  complete  unconcern,  and 
even  neglected  to  uncover  in  their  presence. 

Lulworth  Castle   was   soon   abandoned   in   favour 
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of  the  Castle  of  Holyrood,  near  Edinburgh,  with 
which  Charles  X.  had  some  association,  for  he  had 
lived  there  during  the  emigration.  The  King  of 
England  graciously  placed  it  at  his  disposal  again. 
Charles  did  not,  however,  greatly  care  about  this 
romantic  habitation,  neither  did  he  intend  to  sojourn 
long  in  the  British  Isles.  He  was  merely  waiting 
until  the  settlement  of  affairs  in  Europe  allowed  of 
his  migrating  to  Austria.  The  Duchesse  de  Berry 
was  the  first  to  fly  from  the  boredom  of  Holyrood 
and  the  constraint  of  living  near  her  sister-in-law. 
She  repaired  to  Bath,  where  the  climate  was  more 
congenial  to  her  health.  At  Edinburgh  she  had 
lived  in  a  new  house  in  the  dirty,  dingy  suburb  of 
Canongate,  which  has  since  become  so  celebrated 
through  the  writings  of  Walter  Scott.  The  house 
was  opposite  the  castle,  where  her  children  occupied 
one  wing,  while  Charles  X.  was  established  in  the 
other.  The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  lived  in  another 
house  close  by;  thus  each  family  preserved  its 
independence,  and  was  able  to  avoid  the  annoyances 
which  might  have  arisen  from  a  life  in  common. 
Tempers  in  the  royal  family  ruled  so  high,  and 
wills  were  so  obstinate,  that  it  was  only  by  the  aid 
of  such  precautions  that  the  concord  remarked  upon 
by  Dumont  d'Urville  was  maintained.  The  common 
meeting-ground  was  the  chapel  in  the  castle,  where 
Mass  was  daily  celebrated  by  M.  de  Latil. 

The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  showed  a  great  deal 
of  consideration  for  her  father-in-law.  She  rode  out 
with  him  once  or  twice  a  week,  was  always  ready 
to  converse  with  him  on  political  or  personal  topics, 
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kept  him  informed  of  the  events  of  the  day,  as  neither 
he  nor  his  son  read  the  newspapers,  and  tried  her  best 
to  maintain  the  French  character  of  the  household.1 

After  two  years  spent  at  Holy  rood,  Charles  X. 
prepared  to  leave  British  shores.  He  had  not  been 
very  warmly  welcomed  by  the  English,  and  he  had 
been  somewhat  disappointed  to  find  that,  contrary 
to  his  anticipation,  no  European  conflagration  had 
ensued  upon  the  Revolution  of  July.  The  Emperor 
of  Austria  offered  him  the  use  of  the  Castle  of  Hrad- 
schin,  at  Prague ;  the  old  King  was  disposed  to 
accept  the  favour  temporarily,  while  he  looked  about 
for  a  permanent  residence. 

The  Dauphine  started  first  with  her  niece,  by  way 
of  London  and  Rotterdam,  while  Charles  X.,  the 
Dauphin,  and  the  little  Due  de  Bordeaux  embarked 
at  Leith.  They  all  met,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Berry,  at  Hradschin  in  the  end  of 
October,  1833. 

They  found  the  castle  a  vast  edifice  built  of 
cyclopean  stones ;  an  imposing  mass,  containing 
sumptuous  marvels.  The  Austrian  Emperor  occupied 
the  first  floor,  and  generously  allowed  the  royal  exiles 
the  use  of  the  second  ;  but  from  delicacy  of  feeling, 
the  latter  usually  retired  to  a  house  near  Prague, 
belonging  to  the  de  Rohan  family,  when  the  Emperor 
came  to  Hradschin. 

The  Etiquette  of  the  Paris  Court  was  resumed  at 

1  Which,  according  to  Mme.  de  Boigne,  was  not  eminently 
patriotic :  "  The  Due  de  Berry  had  been  the  only  real  patriot 
among  the  Princes."  (Memoires,  i.  178.)  Recent  events  had  not 
conspired  to  cultivate  that  quality  in  the  others. 
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Hradschin.  There  were  posts  of  honour,  sentries, 
a  guard  at  the  gates,  entrance-hall,  and  private 
apartments.  M.  de  Blacas  organised  the  household 
on  the  same  lines  as  that  of  the  Tuiferies,  though 
necessarily  on  a  smaller  scale.  Each  of  the  Princes 
had  his  gentlemen,  and  though  there  were  fewer 
than  formerly,  the  grand  total  assumed  formidable 
dimensions.  The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme's  house- 
hold comprised  only  four  principal  persons  :  the 
Vicomtesse  dAgoult,  whose  devotion  and  curtseys 
deepened  with  every  year  of  exile  ;  the  equerry,  M. 
O'H^guerty;  the  Bishop  of  Hermopolis,  and  the 
Abbe"  Tnftuquet. 

Other  abbe's  were  attached  to  the  Princes,  as  well 
as  Cardinal  de  Latil,  and  their  combined  efforts  were 
required  to  maintain  a  semblance  of  peace  in  this 
once  united  family.  Neither  Charles  X.  nor  his  son 
seemed  able  to  find  happiness  outside  the  Tuileries. 
Their  tempers  were  soured  by  unavailing  regret  at 
their  own  hasty  action  in  abdicating ;  the  empty  hours 
were  filled  with  bitter  reflections  on  the  ingratitude 
of  those  they  had  loaded  with  kindness. 

The  Duchesse  d'Angoul£me  also  suffered.  Sulking 
in  her  retreat,  her  thoughts  dwelt  on  the  defection 
of  favourite  retainers.  She  would  say  :  "  The  Court 
behaved  very  shabbily  to  us,"  and  her  husband, 
recalling  the  many  desertions  he  had  witnessed  at 
Saint-Cloud  and  Rambouillet,  would  answer :  "  Alas, 
yes !  And  how  ungrateful  the  troops  were !  Why 
did  they  betray  us  thus?"1 

1  Marquis  de  Villeneuve,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  71  and  107, 
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They  had  forgotten  the  lesson  they  might  well 
have  learnt  in  earlier  years,  from  the  conduct  of 
the  Courts  of  Louis  XVI.,  of  Marie-Antoinette,  of 
Napoleon. 

Another  vexation,  trivial  in  itself,  but  important 
in  the  eyes  of  Charles  X.  and  his  son,  was  that  the 
young  son  of  the  Duchesse  de  Berry  was  treated 
as  the  reigning  King.  This  gave  rise  to  innu- 
merable discussions  and  bickerings.  The  Duchesse 
dAngouleme  endeavoured  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters,  but  the  day  came  when  she  also  felt  bitterly 
hurt.  The  thirteenth  birthday  of  the  Due  de  Bor- 
deaux marked  the  attainment  of  his  majority.  On 
that  day  a  number  of  young  Royalists  from  Brittany 
arrived  at  Hradschin  to  present  their  homage  to 
the  Prince. 

Notwithstanding  the  act  of  abdication,  Charles  X. 
and  the  Due  dAngouleme  took  great  offence  at  the 
royal  honours  paid  to  the  boy.  When  the  young 
Royalists  subsequently  craved  an  audience  of  the  old 
King,  they  met  with  an  abrupt  refusal,  which  occa- 
sioned much  surprise  in  their  ranks.  Chateaubriand, 
who  had  returned  to  Prague  as  the  ambassador  of 
the  Duchesse  de  Berry,  and  whose  noble  mind  could 
not  fathom  such  pettiness,  comments  thus  in  a  letter 
to  Mme.  Recamier :  "  This  journey  has  increased 
my  perplexity.  I  can  do  nothing  for  such  people.  .  .  . 
The  poor  Ltgiiimistes  who  came  here  to  offer  their 
homage  to  Henri  were  received  like  dogs." I  The 

1  Souvenirs  et  correspondance  de  Mme.  Recamier,  ii.  436. — Henri, 
Due  de  Bordeaux,  who  afterwards  became  Comte  de  Chambord, 
and  who  was  called  Henri  V.  by  the  Royalist  party. 
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next  day  the  Princes,  whose  slumbering  pride  had 
been  awakened  by  this  mortification,  marked  their 
displeasure  by  leaving  for  Vienna. 

The  mother  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  had  also 
greatly  annoyed  them.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
she  found  it  hard  to  subdue  her  frivolous  nature  to 
the  austere  rule  of  Charles  X.  and  his  family,  and 
that  her  ambition  could  not  approve  the  abdication 
of  their  rights.  She  had  kept  herself  apart  in 
Edinburgh,  and  had  declined  to  accompany  them  to 
Germany.  .  .  .  Many  scandals  were  associated  with 
her  name  :  notably  her  liaison  with  a  young  Italian, 
her  pregnancy,  her  attempted  Regency,  her  frolic  in 
Vende'e,  her  imprisonment  in  the  citadel  of  Blaye. 
She  was  popular  with  the  public,  which  easily  con- 
dones the  follies  of  youth,  but  the  royal  family  judged 
her  more  harshly.  Charles  X.,  remembering  his  own 
escapades,  affected  a  certain  chivalrous  indulgence 
towards  her,  but  the  Due  and  Duchesse  d'Angouleme, 
with  no  such  reminiscences  in  their  past  lives,  could 
not  contain  their  indignation  at  her  pranks  and 
independence  of  mind  and  action. 

On  May  7,  1833,  tne  Duchesse  de  Berry  wrote 
requesting  Chateaubriand  to  go  and  announce 
to  Charles  X.  and  his  family  at  Prague  that  a 
marriage  had  been  secretly  solemnised  in  Italy 
between  herself  and  the  Comte  Hector  Lucchesi- 
Palli.  The  great  writer  did  not  hesitate.  "  I  go," 
he  said  bombastically,  "from  the  prisoner  of  Blaye 
to  the  prisoner  of  the  Temple  ;  "  *  and  he  started 
immediately,  carrying  a  letter  from  the  Duchesse  de 
1  Memoir es  d'outrc-tombe,  vi.  18. 
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Berry   to    the    Dauphine   and    another   to    her    two 
children. 

The  ambassador's  arrival  was  announced  to 
Charles  X.  at  nine  o'clock  on  May  24th.  The 
interview  was  conducted  with  due  courtesy.  The 
great  writer  forgot  that  he  had  called  his  royal 
master  "  the  perjured  King "  three  short  years  pre- 
viously, and  the  old  King  appeared  equally  oblivious 
of  the  fact.  The  following  day  the  ambassador  was 
received  by  the  Due  d'Angouleme.  "  I  found  him 
looking  older  and  thinner,"  he  writes;  "he  was 
dressed  in  a  shabby  blue  coat,  buttoned  high  to  the 
throat ;  it  was  too  big  for  him  and  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  bought  at  a  second-hand  shop;  I  felt 
terribly  sorry  for  the  poor  Prince."  l 

He  was  indeed  an  object  of  pity.  The  remem- 
brance of  his  inaction  on  those  critical  days,  the 
27th,  28th,  and  29th  of  July,  weighed  him  down  and 
increased  his  unsociableness ;  his  only  desire  was  to 
end  his  days  in  obscurity.  He  cared  for  nothing, 
beyond  a  few  trivialities  of  Etiquette  and  private 
hobbies.  He  divided  his  time  between  his  father, 
whose  old  age  he  surrounded  with  tender  care,  and 
his  devotional  practices. 

Chateaubriand  fulfilled  his  mission,  but  was  not 
able  to  influence  his  royal  masters  in  the  way  he 
desired.  He  went  on  to  Carlsbad,  where  the 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme  was  taking  the  waters.  He 
wished  to  hand  her  the  letter  confided  to  his  charge 
as  soon  as  possible  and  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
erring  lady. 

1  Memoires  d'outre-tombe,  vi.  18. 
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He  arrived  on  May  3151.  At  the  hotel  he  found 
a  compatriot,  M.  de  Trogoff,  who,  as  a  favoured 
companion  of  the  Duchesse,  was  able  to  acquaint 
him  with  her  habits  and  way  of  life  at  Carlsbad.1 

His  audience  was  fixed  for  twelve  o'clock.  An 
ambassador  to  the  finger-tips,  he  began  by  reading 
out  his  credentials,  a  letter  in  which  the  Duchesse 
de  Berry  announced  her  marriage,  begged  permission 
to  retain  the  title  of  Princess  of  France,  and  relin- 
quished her  children  to  the  care  of  her  sister-in-law. 

The  Dauphine  listened  with  downcast  eyes,  the 
while  she  slowly  and  thoughtfully  worked  at  her 
embroidery. 

At  length :  "  Mme.  la  Duchesse  de  Berry  was 
wise  to  ask  my  help,"  she  said.  "  She  was  quite 
right,  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  I  am  very  sorry  for 
my  sister-in-law  ;  pray  tell  her  so." 

Chateaubriand  did  not  think  this  observation  very 
promising  for  the  success  of  his  mission.  He  begged 
the  Dauphine  to  read  the  private  letter  he  had 
brought  her.  It  was  written  with  lemon-juice,  like 
those  Louis  XVIII.  used  to  send  to  Vienna  by 
M.  Hue.  It  had  to  be  heated  at  the  fire  to  make 
the  characters  visible.  Chateaubriand  tried  but 
failed.  The  Dauphine  was  obliged  to  do  it  herself. 
She  then  read  the  letter,  and  impulsively  exclaimed  : 
"  My  sister  does  me  justice ;  she  knows  I  have  felt 
deeply  for  her  in  her  troubles.  Tell  her  I  will  take 
every  care  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux.  I  am  very 

1  Here  is  a  characteristic  sally  of  the  great  novelist :  "  Carls- 
bad is  the  rendezvous  of  sovereigns  :  they  might  easily  be  cured 
of  their  crowns  there."  (Memoires  d'outre-tombc,  vi.  151.) 
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fond  of  him.  How  did  you  think  him  looking? 
Very  well  ?  He  is  strong,  but  of  a  nervous 
temperament." 

Chateaubriand  remained  two  hours  with  her.  It 
was  a  relief  to  him  to  find  she  had  evidently  got 
over  her  former  prejudice  against  him,  and  appeared 
to  be  enjoying  his  visit.  There  was,  nevertheless, 
a  certain  constraint  between  them,  "  whether  it  was 
that  I  had  not  the  talent  of  drawing  out  the  best 
in  Madame,  or  that  my  own  veneration  for  her  dried 
up  the  source  of  my  words,  I  felt  distressingly  unable 
to  express  myself  adequately."  Surely  his  courtesy 
blinded  him  to  the  initial  difficulty  of  keeping  up  a 
conversation  with  a  mind  so  irresponsible  and 
rambling  as  the  Dauphine's.  The  author  of  the 
Martyrs  was  too  finished  a  gentleman  not  to 
take  upon  himself  the  blame  of  an  embarrassing 
situation. 

He  dined  with  her.  "  The  dinner  was  so  scanty 
and  ill-cooked  that  I  rose  from  the  table  as  hungry 
as  I  sat  down.  It  was  served  in  her  own  salon,  for 
she  had  no  dining-room." 

After  dinner  she  sat  at  the  window  watching  the 
passers-by.  She  knew  them  all  by  name,  their  occu- 
pations, where  they  came  from  and  where  they  were 
going ;  such  trivial  details  amused  her.  Chateau- 
briand expresses  his  surprise :  "It  was  strange  and 
pathetic  to  see  Marie-The'rese,  the  Princess  of  a 
throne  and  a  scaffold,  come  down  from  her  lofty 
position  to  gossip  about  the  habits  of  the  neighbours ; 
I  observed  her  with  some  emotion." 

He  continues  :  "  At  five  o'clock  the  Dauphine  went 

21 
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out  for  a  drive ;  at  seven  I  returned  for  the  evening 
party.  The  same  persons  were  present :  Madame 
on  the  sofa,  those  who  had  dined  with  her  grouped 
around  ;  the  company  was  increased  by.  a  few  ladies 
who  sat  drinking  sugared  water.  The  Dauphine  made 
palpable  efforts  to  be  gracious  ;  she  addressed  a  few 
words  to  each  guest.  Every  now  and  then  she  spoke 
to  me,  calling  me  by  my  name,  so  that  the  others 
might  identify  me  ;  but  between  every  sentence  she 
relapsed  into  silence,  bending  her  head  over  her 
embroidery  and  working  rapidly.  I  had  a  side  view 
of  her  face  and  was  struck  by  her  sinister  likeness 
to  her  father  :  with  neck  drooping  as  if  under  the 
sword  of  sorrow,  I  seemed  to  see  again  the  bent -head 
of  Louis  XVI.  awaiting  the  fall  of  the  executioner's 
knife." 

The  next  morning  Chateaubriand  was  up  at  five 
to  meet  the  Princess  on  her  way  to  drink  the  waters. 
"She  was  dressed  in  a  skimpy  grey  silk,  a  worn 
shawl  and  an  old  bonnet."  Chateaubriand  adds  that 
her  clothes  looked  as  if  she  had  mended  them  herself, 
like  her  mother  in  the  days  of  the  Conciergerie. 

The  Dauphine  was  greatly  flattered  by  this  courtly 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  ambassador.  She 
walked  several  times  round  the  gardens  with  Chateau- 
briand, and  authorised  him  to  call  in  the  afternoon 
to  receive  the  answer  to  the  Duchesse  de  Berry's  letter 
from  her  own  hand. 

"  Here  is  a  note  for  her,"  she  said  when  he  arrived. 
"  I  have  not  mentioned  your  name,  so  if  anything 
untoward  should  happen  you  will  not  be  compromised. 
Pray  read  it" 
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It  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  CARLSBAD,  this  ^ist  of  May,  1833. 

"  I  am  delighted,  dear  sister,  to  receive  direct  news 
of  you  at  last.  I  pity  you  with  all  my  heart.  You 
may  always  count  upon  my  interest  in  you  and  your 
dear  children,  who  will  be  even  dearer  to  me  now 
than  before.  My  days  will  be  devoted  to  them  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  deliver 
your  messages  to  the  family,  as  my  health  has  necessi- 
tated my  coming  here  to  drink  the  waters.  But  I 
shall  do  so  immediately  on  my  return,  and  believe 
me,  we  shall  always  be  of  the  same  mind  towards 
you. 

"Farewell,  my  dear  sister.  From  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  I  grieve  for  you ;  I  embrace  you  tenderly. 

"if.-!?1 

Chateaubriand  continues :  "I  was  astonished  at 
the  coldness  of  the  letter:  the  few  vague  ex- 
pressions of  affection  were  insufficient  to  veil  its 
inherent  stiffness.  I  ventured  most  respectfully  to 
point  this  out,  and  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  un- 
fortunate Princess.  Madame  replied  that  the  King 
must  decide.  She  promised  to  intercede  for  her; 
but  neither  manner  nor  voice  were  cordial — rather 
they  betrayed  suppressed  irritation."  The  conversa- 
tion languished.  The  Princess  and  the  ambassador 
discussed  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  his  education,  and  his 
tutors.  Then,  quite  suddenly,  Madame  burst  out : 
"  What  do  they  think  of  Monsieur  le  Dauphin  in  the 
Army?  He  is  immensely  respected,  is  he  not?  He 
is  remembered  ?  " 
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This  question  betrayed  a  secret  wound  in  the  heart 
of  the  Princess.  The  poor  lady  realised  that  her 
husband's  inaction  during  the  three  days'  fighting 
in  Paris  had  placed  him  in  an  unheroic  light,  and 
longed  to  be  persuaded  to  the  contrary.  She  was 
perhaps  unconscious  that  the  same  sorrow  gnawed 
at  her  husband's  vitals,  in  secret,  and  that  he  no 
longer  sought  to  evade  its  pain.1 

Every  time  her  husband  received  a  visitor,  which 
he  only  did  on  written  demand  for  an  audience,  she 
feared  he  would  give  affront  by  some  show  of  temper. 
He  was  desperately  irritable,  whereas  exile  seemed 
to  have  softened  her  character.  The  unfortunate 
couple  lived  a  life  of  gloom  on  which  no  ray  of  sun 
ever  shone. 

Chateaubriand's  sharp  eye  recognised  the  hurt 
pride  of  the  Princess.  He  endeavoured  to  soothe 
her  by  saying  that  the  whole  Army  "  remembered 
the  Generalissimo's  impartiality,  virtues  and  courage." 

The  Dauphine  begged  Chateaubriand  to  tell  her 
friends  that  she  loved  France,  regretted  her  country, 
and  was  still  a  loyal  Frenchwoman  at  heart.  .  .  .  This 
she  repeated  several  times,  not  so  much  to  impress 
the  sentiment  on  her  messenger,  as  to  gain  time  to 
coin  further  phrases.  She  was  afterwards  able  to  add 
a  few  gracious  words  in  dismissing  the  ambassador. 
Chateaubriand  pondered  gravely  on  all  he  had  heard 

1  He  often  said  to  the  Due  de  Guiche  :  u  What  are  you  here 
for?  I  want  nobody.  There  is  no  mouse-hole  small  enough 
to  conceal  me."  (Memoires  d'outre-tombe,  vi.  72.) — "  He  became 
more  and  more  resigned  to  obscurity,  and  tried  to  spread  the 
mantle  of  oblivion  over  the  past." — "  His  embarrassment  was 
palpable." 
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and  seen  both  at  Prague  and  Carlsbad  during  the 
journey  back  to  Paris.  He  decided  that  "the 
pettiness  of  the  life  of  royal  persons  who  have  been 
reduced  to  an  ordinary  level  is  hard  to  swallow  ;  that 
to  be  able  to  quaff  it  to  the  last  drop  requires 
a  blunted  palate  and  unlimited  faith." 

Those  days  were  over  for  the  Breton  Royalist.  He 
was  no  longer  "  inebriated  with  faith."  He  perceived 
"the  man"  beneath  the  royal  mask,  and  "the  man" 
was  not  impressive.  He  had  criticised  the  training 
of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  and  had  not  disguised  from 
the  Dauphine  his  opinion  that  it  required  modernising. 
But  the  Princess  had  very  little  power  to  make  any 
alteration,  although  she  was  nominally  in  charge  of 
the  children  of  that  careless  mother,  the  Duchesse  de 
Berry.  The  Due  de  Blacas l  was  the  actual  ruler 
in  that  family  of  uncrowned  kings  ;  his  authority  was 
paramount.  Like  M.  de  Damas,  the  boy's  governor, 

1  He  was  very  disrespectful  to  his  sovereign,  according  to  the 
testimony  'of  one  whose  loyalty  is  unimpeachable.  He  lays 
stress  in  his  book  on  all  the  bickerings  of  the  miniature  Court, 
and  depicts  the  personages  composing  it  with  Tacitus-like 
touches.  u  '  What  interesting  subjects  of  conversation  can  you 
find  for  the  evenings  ? '  I  once  asked  the  Due  de  Blacas. 
4  None.  The  King  chatters  and  I  listen  to  his  nonsense ' " 
(Marquis  de  Villeneuve,  loc.  cit.,  p.  75). — Chateaubriand  speaks 
of  M.  de  Blacas  with  as  much  contempt  as  the  latter  does  of 
the  King  :  "  The  Grand  Master  of  the  Wardrobe  has  the  highest 
opinion  of  himself.  ...  By  his  own  account,  he  does  everything, 
understands  everything.  .  .  .  That  is  how  those  poor  creatures 
understand  France  and  their  century.  Still,  M.  de  Blacas  is 
the  most  intelligent  among  them.  .  .  ." — "  When  M.  de  Blacas 
begins  to  talk  rubbish,"  &c.  (loc.  cit.,  vi.  109-111.)  0  vanas 
hominem  mentes ! 
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he  was  the  tool  of  the  Jesuits.  Although  Charles  X. 
imagined  himself  to  be  in  charge  of  the  little  Due's 
education,  and  although  the  Due  -and  Duchesse 
d'Angoul£me  were  consulted  and  signified  general 
approval  of  the  course  followed,  there  were  occasional 
disagreements  over  details.  The  Princess's  latent 
maternity  showed  itself  by  siding  with  her  nephew 
against  the  severity  and  inadequacy  of  the  governor.1 
The  latter  had  not  succeeded  in  gaining  his  pupil's 
affection.  He  irritated  him  incessantly.  The  child 
would  lose  his  temper,  and  the  governor  would  storm 
at  him.  As  Chateaubriand  says  :  "  After  one  of  these 
fits  of  anger  the  Prince  naturally  had  to  be  punished  ; 
sometimes  he  was  sent  to  bed,  which  is  an  idiotic 
punishment.  Then  the  Abbe"  Moligny  would  come  to 
hear  the  rebel's  confession  and  endeavour  to  frighten 
him  with  descriptions  of  hell.  The  obstinate  boy 
refused  to  listen  and  declined  food.  Madame  arrived 
on  the  scene,  gave  way  to  Henri,  who  resumed  his 
healthy  appetite  and  laughed  at  his  tutor.  .  .  ." 

With  Madame's  appearance  peace  would  be  restored 
until  some  further  breach  occurred,  or  until  Charles 
X.  had  an  outburst  of  anger  over  his  losses  at 
cards.  The  details  of  everyday  life  were  as  carefully 
regulated  as  if  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  dynasty  hung 
in  the  balance.2  The  Due  d'Angouleme  himself 

1  "  I  made  a  few  observations  on  the  incapacity  of   M.  de 
Damas.  .   .  ."  (Chateaubriand,  loc.  cit.,  vi.  84). — u  Religion  lent 
him  certain  rags  of  intelligence  which  nature  had  denied  him." 
(Marquis  de  Villeneuve,  loc.  cit.,  p.  43.) 

2  "  Everything  was  regulated  like  clockwork  in  the  exiled  Court. 
Punctuality  became  almost  a  vice.     In  order  that  time  should 
not  pass  unobserved  the  clocks  were  arranged  to  strike   the 
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superintended  the  arrangements.  He  had  long  ago 
imbued  his  wife  with  his  own  fussiness,1  and  by  these 
means  they  managed  to  kill  time. 

After  Chateaubriand's  visit  the  subject  of  the 
Duchessefde  Berry  was  thoroughly  gone  into.  She 
was  a  perfect  nightmare  to  the  royal  family,  and  even 
at  a  distance  managed  to  sow  dissension  among  them. 
To  the  intense  annoyance  of  the  Duchesse  d'An- 
goul£me  she  had  a  following  among  the  courtiers ; 
those  who  looked  upon  the  Dauphine  as  narrow- 
minded,!  old-fashioned,  behind  the  times,  considered 
the  Duchesse  de  Berry  enlightened  and  modern. 
Both  estimates  were  incorrect,  be  it  said  ;  but  the 
royal  household  divided  itself  into  adherents  of  the 
Princess  of  the  past  or  the  Princess  of  the  future, 
and  hot  strife  was  the  result. 

After  the  birth  of  a  child  in  the  fortress  of  Blaye, 
the  Duchesse  de  Berry  was  deported  to  Italy. 
Thereupon  she  wrote  again  to  Chateaubriand  and 
begged  him  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  herself 
and  the  irate  Bourbons  ;  for  until  this  was  accom- 
plished she  could  not  present  herself  at  their  Court 
without  permission. 

Chateaubriand,  in  his  youthful  ardour  for  a  beautiful 

whole  hour  at  every  quarter.  Each  room  was  furnished  with  one 
of  these  compendious  timekeepers.  The  result  was  that  at 
the  hour,  a  deafening  clamour  of  striking  clocks  would  proclaim 
imperiously  that  the  moment  for  working,  or  talking,  or  playing, 
or  eating,  or  sleeping  had  arrived.  .  .  ." — Marquis  de  Villeneuve, 
loc.  cit.j  p.  76. 

1  "  He  was  ever  in  a  hurry  and  always  ahead  of  every- 
body else.  .  .  ."  (Cuvillier-Fleury,  Journal,  i.  121). — Louis 
XVIII.  had  the  same  mania  for  clocks. 
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Princess  who  only  noticed  him  when  she  had  need 
of  his  services,  started  at  once  for  Venice  to  receive 
his  instructions.  At  Prague  he  met  with  an  amount 
of  displeasure  which  was  as  legitimate  in  its  nature 
as  it  was  unpleasant  for  the  unfortunate  emissary. 
He  was  infatuated  with  her  to  whom  he  had  addressed 
these  words  :  "  Madame,  your  son  is  my  King."  She, 
an  Italian,  a  spoilt  child  whose  whims  were  her  only 
law,  looked  upon  all  that  had  happened  as  absolutely 
trivial,  whereas  the  Court  of  Prague  considered  her 
conduct  gravely  reprehensible.  It  was  therefore 
difficult  to  arrive  at  an  understanding,  and  we  find 
the  young  ambassador  writing  somewhat  indiscreetly 
to  the  woman  under  whose  thrall  he  was :  "  I  can 
do  nothing  with  these  people.  Prague  has  put  a  ban 
on  Blaye."1 

Blaye,  however,  went  to  Prague  !  but  not  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes — far  from  it.  "  Instead  of  humility, 
assurance  ;  instead  of  pleading,  reproaches ;  such  was 
her  attitude.  To  the  palace,  whence  Charles  X. 
occasionally  drove  out  in  a  hired  carriage  drawn  by 
two  sorry  horses,  a  coach  and  four  dashed  up  in  style, 
bearing  the  Duchesse  de  Berry.  While  the  orphan 
of  the  Temple  implored  God's  forgiveness  for  her 
sins,  the  widow  of  the  murdered  Due  demanded 
forgetfulness  of  hers.  Neither  the  virtues  nor  the 
superior  age  and  rank  of  her  sister-in-law  impressed 
the  culprit  in  the  least.  One  day  she  went  to  the 
Dauphine's  own  apartment,  and  leaving  her  Italian 
retinue  eagerly  listening  at  the  half-open  door, 
roundly  abused  the  adopted  mother  of  the  young 
1  Souvenirs  et  correspondance  de  Mme.  Recamier,  ii.  436. 
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Prince  and  Princess  for  some  imagined  omission, 
and  used  such  coarse  language  that  the  Dauphine 
burst  into  tears."  I 

It  was  bitter  to  her  defrauded  maternity  to  have 
her  tender  care  of  a  sister-in-law's  children  thus 
requited,  and  by  such  a  mother !  She  wept,  though 
from  the  days  of  her  childhood's  trials  she  had 
endeavoured  to  control  that  natural  vent  to  her 
emotions. 

The  sojourn  of  the  royal  family  at  Hradschin  had 
never  been  looked  upon  as  permanent,  and  fearing 
to  weary  his  host's  generous  hospitality,  Charles  X. 
retired  to  the  Castle  of  Buchstirad,  outside  the  town. 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  1836,  after  a  water-cure 
at  Tceplitz,  in  Bohemia,  he  moved  again,  to  the  pretty 
white  Castle  of  Kirchberg,  situated  in  a  forest  of  black 
pines.  The  Due  de  Blacas,  ever  ready  to  promote 
his  own  personal  interests,  had  bought  it,  and  now  let 
it  to  the  King  as  a  refuge  for  his  sad,  wandering  old 
age.  But  even  here  the  royal  family  did  not  tarry 
long.  Charles  X.  next  tried  Linz,  but  not  finding 
it  to  his  taste,  decided  to  spend  the  winter  at  Goritz, 
near  Trieste,  where  the  climate  was  reputed  soft,  yet 
bracing  and  clear.  The  King  established  himself 
in  the  Hotel  Graffenberg,  while  the  Due  and  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme  and  the  Duchesse  de  Berry's  children 
took  up  their  abode  in  an  unpretentious  hotel  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town. 

But  they  had  hardly  spent  one  month  at  Goritz 
when  Charles  X.  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  cholera, 
on  November  6,  1836,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
1  Marquis  de  Villeneuve,  loc.  cit.}  p.  37. 
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nine.  The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  nursed  him 
assiduously,  and  acted  a  daughter's  part  towards  him 
until  the  last  breath  left  his  body. 

The  old  King  left  a  fortune  of  about  six  millions, 
which  was  divided  between  his  son  and  the  children 
of  the  Due  de  Berry.  The  Due  and  Duchesse  d'An- 
gouleme continued  their  simple  existence  and  changed 
none  of  their  habits.  The  Dauphin,  or,  as  his  faithful 
followers  called  him,  Louis  XIX.,  occupied  a  bedroom 
adjoining  his  wife's.  Death,  in  thinning  the  circle 
about  them,  seemed  to  draw  them  closer  together 
and  to  make  them  more  dependent  on  each  other. 
The  habit  of  years  had  gradually  obscured  the 
Dauphine's  vision  and  spread  a  kindly  veil  over  the 
defects  and  meannesses  of  her  husband.  She  no  longer 
saw  him  as  he  really  was,  but  accepted  him  as  a 
tried  friend  with  whom  she  had  shared  her  meed  of 
sorrow  ;  nor  did  she  even  remember  to  hold  him 
accountable  for  a  large  portion  of  it,  though  she  might 
with  justice  have  done  so.  They  became  far  more 
intimate  than  before,  and  detached  themselves 
thoroughly  from  politics  and  the  preoccupations  of 
the  world.  Their  life  was  austere  and  monotonous. 
They  rose  every  day,  winter  and  summer,  at  five 
o'clock,  and  heard  Mass.  They  dawdled  and  yawned 
the  rest  of  the  day  through,  walking  in  the  forest, 
reading  a  little,  working  a  little,  assembling  for  meals. 
The  boredom  of  the  life  weighed  heavy  upon  them. 
Sometimes,  when  the  little  Court  sat  at  night  round 
the  lamp  where  the  Dauphine  worked  at  her  tapestry, 
one  of  them  would  recall  some  melancholy  reminis- 
cence of  former  times  :  "  Not  that,"  she  would  say. 
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"  Do  not  let  us  talk  of  sad  things.  We  have  enough 
sorrow  as  it  is  :  I  beg  of  you  to  choose  a  cheerful 
subject."  If  none  could  be  found,  a  game  of  patience 
would  while  away  the  time,  but  the  Princess  soon 
wearied  of  it  and  ordered  the  cards  to  be  put  away. 

She  took  with  avidity  to  novel-reading  and  would 
have  all  the  new  books  sent  for  and  read  aloud 
to  her. 

Occasionally  a  party  of  Royalists  arrived  to  discuss 
politics  and  revivify  fading  hopes  at  the  fountain- 
head  ;  but  energy  and  goodwill  were  doomed  before 
an  inertia  which  nothing  could  stir.  Sometimes  a 
select  few  would  be  privileged  to  hear  the  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme  discourse  of  her  life  in  the  Temple, 
at  Mitau,  in  England,  the  Tuileries,  or  even  Ver- 
sailles. But  there  were  other,  deeper  experiences 
which  she  kept  loyally  to  herself.  Once,  however, 
she  broke  through  the  reserve  of  a  lifetime  and 
opened  her  heart  to  a  child.  He  afterwards  wrote 
a  touching  account  of  the  scene. 

"  One  day — a  memorable  one  in  my  life — Madame 
la  Dauphine  signed  to  me  to  accompany  her  to  her 
chamber,  as  I  was  often  privileged  to  do  in  the 
afternoons.  When  we  reached  it,  she  closed  the  door 
carefully  and  crossed  the  room  to  a  cupboard  at  the 
back  of  her  prie-Dieu,  which  I  had  never  before 
noticed.  She  unlocked  it  without  a  word.  Behind 
the  folding-doors  I  perceived  a  sort  of  altar-screen, 
of  which,  still  in  silence,  she  pushed  the  wings  aside, 
and  proceeded  to  light  two  already  half-consumed 
candles.  I  watched  her  movements  with  the  fasci- 
nated curiosity  of  a  child.  She  then  took  me  by 
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the  hand  and  in  a  hollow  voice  said  :  '  Kneel  beside 
me,  my  boy,  and  pray  for  my  father,  King 
Louis  XVI.!' 

"  My  attentive  gaze  at  the  mortuary  chapel — for  I 
can  give  no  other  name  to  that  strange  receptacle — 
revealed,  framed  in  gold  and  preserved  behind  a 
glass  screen,  a  linen  shirt,  yellowed  with  age  and 
splashed  scarlet  with  blood  ;  the  precious  relic  of  a 
noble  martyr.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  the  Dauphine  prayed 
earnestly.  The  rapt  expression  on  her  chiselled 
features,  while  she  remained  immersed  in  her  ardent 
devotions,  was  most  moving."  l 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  constant 
renewal  of  painful  memories,  joined  to  increasing 
age  and  the  influence  of  a  devout  husband  who  had 
abjured  the  world  to  live  only  for  religion  2  conspired 
to  withdraw  the  Dauphine  more  and  more  into 
mysticism.  That  she  was  travelling  on  the  road  to 
fatalism,  which  is  condemned  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
escaped  her  notice.  She  followed  her  husband  where 
once  she  had  guided  his  footsteps.  The  Marquis  de 
Villeneuve  observes :  "  Instead  of  finding  Louis 
Antoine  a  support  against  her  tendency  to  fatalism, 
Marie-Th^rese  was  led  into  it  by  him ;  the  couple 
had  become  august  not  only  by  sorrow  nobly  borne, 
but  also  by  the  strength  of  the  bond  between  them, 
which  included  absolute  leniency  towards  each  other's 
failings." 

1  Comte  d'Osmond,  Reliques  ei  souvenirs,  p.  88. 

2  "  He  is  disgusted,  and  has  taken  refuge  in  solitude."    (Words 
spoken  by  the  Dauphine  to  the  Marquis  de  Villeneuve,  loc.  cit.y 
p.  248.) 
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Advancing  years  exercised  a  softening  effect  on 
the  high  tempers  of  the  royal  pair.  When  the  Due 
d'Orleans,  Louis  Philippe's  eldest  son,  was  tragically 
killed  in  a  carriage  accident,  the  Due  d'Angouleme, 
notwithstanding  his  grave  reasons  for  condemning 
the  conduct  of  Louis  Philippe  in  1830,  debated 
whether  he  should  wear  mourning.  The  Orleans 
family  had  worn  none  for  Charles  X.  The  Prince 
said  to  M.  de  Montbel :  "  We  must  act  according  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Gospels,  and  thus  prove 
that  we  forgive  sincerely  and  bear  no  ill-will  towards 
those  who  have  injured  us."  After  a  few  moments 
spent  in  reflection,  he  continued  :  "  Yet  no  ...  if  we 
assumed  the  garb  of  mourning  we  should  seem  to 
blame  those  who  showed  so  little  regard  for  my 
father's  memory,  although  they  owed  him  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude.  Their  plight  is  pitiable  enough. 
We  will  spare  them  in  their  grief,  and  will  pray  for 
them  in  silence."  M.  de  Montbel,  an  ex-Minister  of 
Charles  X.  in  1829-1830,  relates  this  little  episode. 
He  also  says  that  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  shared 
her  husband's  desire  to  forgive ;  she  relinquished 
her  share  in  some  festivities  at  Vienna  in  honour  of 
the  Empress,  at  which  she  had  intended  to  be 
present,  and  caused  Masses  to]  be  said  for  the  repose 
of  the  soul  of  the  Due  d'Orldans.1 

She  was  soon  to  be  plunged  into  sorrow  herself. 
The  Due  d'Angouleme  had  been  complaining  of  ill- 
health  for  some  time ;  he  grew  worse.  His  arms 
and  legs  swelled,  and  a  form  of  blood-poisoning 
brought  his  life  to  a  close  on  June  3,  1844.  He 
1  Comte  de  Montbel,  Le  Comte  de  Marnes. 
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was  buried  near  his  father  in  the  Franciscan  Chapel 
at  Goritz. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Duchesse  d'AngouI£me 
left  Goritz  and  settled  at  Frohsdorf.  -The  castle 
was  modest  in  appearance ;  indeed,  it  barely  justi- 
fied the  grandiloquence  of  the  name,  having  only 
one  story  and  a  frontage  of  nine  windows.  It  was 
situated  about  thirty-three  miles  from  Vienna.  Caro- 
line Murat,  Queen  of  Naples  and  sister  of  Napoleon, 
had  inhabited  it.  The  Due  de  Blacas  bought  it, 
and  sold  it  again  to  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  who 
made  it  her  permanent  home  and  very  seldom  left 
it  afterwards.  She  went  once  to  Briick  in  1846,  a 
little  town  in  Styria,  for  the  marriage  of  her  nephew, 
the  Comte  de  Chambord,  formerly  Due  de  Bordeaux, 
with  a  Princess  of  Modena.  This  marriage  proved 
unfruitful,  and  in  1883,  at  the  death  of  the  Comte 
de  Chambord,  the  elder  branch  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon  became  extinct. 

The  Duchesse  d'Angoul£me's  life  flowed  on  calmly, 
uniformly,  until  the  i3th  of  October,  1851,  when  she 
caught  a  chill  in  one  of  her  walks  and  was  forced  to 
take  to  her  bed.  Pleuro-pneumonia  supervened,  and 
on  the  iQth  the  brief  illness  of  the  daughter  of  Louis 
XVI.  and  Marie  -  Antoinette  terminated  in  death. 
She  was  seventy-two  years  of  age.  By  her  own 
wish  her  body  was  not  embalmed.  It  was  laid  to 
rest  at  Goritz,  between  Charles  X.  and  the  Due 
d'Angouleme. 

The  death  of  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  brought 
an  important  era  in  history  to  a  close.  With  the 
passing  of  their  daughter,  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie- 
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Antoinette,  whose  memory  had  been  kept  green  in 
her  person,  seemed  suddenly  to  recede  into  a  bygone 
century,  and  to  take  rank  in  the  eyes  of  the  young 
generation  with  those  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV. 
The  Princess  had  been  to  her  faithful  servants  the 
last  link  connecting  the  present  with  the  old  days  of 
the  monarchy  by  right  Divine.  True,  the  Comte 
de  Chambord  survived,  but  who  could  tell  what  fate 
was  reserved  for  him  ?  .  .  .  The  bulk  of  the  Royalists 
rallied  round  his  white  banner,  while  others,  more 
faithful  to  the  castle  than  to  its  inhabitants,  transferred 
their  allegiance  and  the  service  of  their  honoured 
names  to  the  nephew  of  him  whom  they  themselves 
had  dubbed  "  the  usurper."  This  last  grief  at  least 
was  spared  to  the  august  lady  whom  history  will 
always  distinguish  as  the  orphan  of  the  Temple. 

By  her  will  she  named  the  Comte  de  Chambord 
universal  legatee,  and  left  him  private  directions  for 
certain  bequests. 
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